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2 gtk glamour of Antiquity which en 
dows the past with such interest is 
derived, not from the lapse of years great 
er or less, but from the fact that such time 
was the season of the implantation and 
the germination of ideas that have since 


produced the fruit of knowledge by which | 


the present is enriched ; so, inversely, 
that time is to us Antiquity which was the 
period of such a seed-time and growth. 


all that aroma of romance which the age 
of Elizabeth holds for the English. The 
landing of the first settlers—the beginning 
of all things for us—appears almost as re 
mote in timé as the landing of the Nor 
mans in England. 

It is this atmosphere of the past which 
surrounds the name of John Bartram, the 
father of American botany and natural 
science. It is through this period of seed 
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time that 


comes 


his value, great as it was. 
doubly enhanced Few people, 
comparatively speaking, now know any 
thing of John Bartram, the friend and 
constant correspondent of Peter Collinson 
(Royal Botanist to King George II1.), the 
intimate of Benjamin Franklin, and, 
through his letters, of Sir Hans Sloane, 
the fellow of the learned Dr. Gronovius, 
and even of 


] 
1 


the great Linnwus himself, 
who pronounced ‘the great 
of botanists.”” Those 
engaged in the science of which he was 
the pioneer know of him perhaps—a few 
antiquarians and others, such as by acei 


Bartram 


living natural 


| dent have come to knowledge of him; but 


beyond these there are few indeed that 
know anything of the man whose keen 
eye has pierced the husk of nature to the 
very kernel of life within. 


‘One 
plough 


day I was busy in holding my 
(for thou seest I am but a simple 
and Brothers, 


n the Office of the Librariar 
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‘he « 


Bot anift. | 


without thy trying to understand on 
its simplest leaves!’ This thought a 
ened my curiosity, for these are not 
thoughts to which I had been acecust: 

I returned to my plough once mor 

this new desire for inquiry into the 

fections the Lord hath granted to all a 
is did not quit my mind; nor ha 
since.” 

Thus spoke the venerable John Bart: 
in his later years of ripeness, the fruit-t 
and harvest of a busy life of 
and labor. 


uselull 
The ** pretty flower” plu 
beneath the shadow of the way-sid 
awakened in his heart, as did the Seott 
daisy in the heart of Burns, aspirati: 
thoughts, and desires such as had not 
fore disturbed the sluggish surface of | 
life. But how different the awakening 
the one to the actual, the tangibl 
real; the other to the ideal, the indefinit 
the poetic; but as the daisy appealed not 
to the Seotch ploughman, but to the poet 

within, so also it converted thi 

sturdy Pennsylvanian Quake) 
é farmer into the scientist, the fel 
low of the greatest intellects of 
his day. 

It is a curious fact that of thi 
first botanists of that day, Peter 
Collinson, Dr. Fothergill, John 
Bartram, and Humphrey Mar 
shall were all Quakers, the last 


i 


j 


two Pennsylvanians; and it is 
interesting to consider the bent 
of mind that caused such to be 
the case. Even of later years 
our chief botanists have had 
more than the relative amount 
of Quakers in their ranks. 

John Bartram was never a 
voluminous writer; self-educa 





joughman), and being aweary, I sat me 
veneath the shade of a tree to rest myself. 
cast mine eyes upon a daisy. I plucked 
he pretty flower, and viewing it 
nore closeness an common farmers are 
yont to bestow upon a weed, I observed 
herein many curious and distinet parts, 
ach perfect in itself, and each in its way 
ending to enhance the beauty of the 
lower. ‘What ashame,’ said my mind, 
xr something within my mind—* what 
\ shame that thou hast spent so many 
ears in the ruthless destroying of that 
vhich the Lord in His infinite goodness 


with |} 


ted, and from inefficient books, 
he seems always to have handled 
the pen with a certain stiffness. In his 
letters he occasionally breaks into a real 
ly fine paragraph; but in spite of a cer 
tain directness and freedom from verbos 
ity, he evidently does not feel at liberty 
with his inkhorn. It was this fact, 
doubtless, that tended to lose in the dust 
of the past a name that otherwise would 
have held its place with the greatest. But 
his life was of inestimable value, pouring 
its richness into the store-houses of learn 
ing in Europe, contented that the fruit of 
his labors should live, though his nam 


| should itself pass away. 
1ath made so perfect in its humble place, | 


Not far south from Gray's Ferry, in th 
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of Phila- 
hia, upon the 
ivlkill River, in 
district 


) irbs 


bearing 
Indian name of 
osessing, stands 
of 
es of many varie- 


crove curious 


ties, native and for- 
on, sloping gently 











toward the east and 

south, terraced until it meets the Schuyl- 
At the peak of the slope perches a 

ouse of gray hewn stone, quaint, old 

The northern end 

s covered with a dense mat of ivy that 

seems to have grown into the very pores 


fashioned, and cozy. 


+ +} 
of tl 


ie rock of which the house is built, 
the stems of which have long since be 
come a solid mass of woody fibre. From 
out the thick of the 


vine two windows peep like knowing old 


clustering leaves 


eyes. The south end is nearly free from 
vines, and is pierced toward the east with 
two large windows, the sills thereof cu 
riously carved in stone-work. 
these two windows, upper and lower, a 
square block of stone has been smoothed, 
and carved with this inscription, the con- 
fession of a faith more austerely simple 
than even that 
that date: 

Tis Gop Al 

THe Hoty 


ONE, ALMIGHTY LorpD, 
ONE BY ME ADORED. 
JOHN BARTRAM. 


1770 


Tt 


This distich was wrought in the botan- 
st’s later years, and long after the house 
vas built, for the age of the building is 
ittested by another stone sunk in the 
vall, bearing the date 


1734. 


Between the two projecting wings of 


Between | 
| 
of his eco-religionists of 


| 
| 


| produced by mere bought labor. 
| labor, indeed, it must have been, for the 


| the house runs a wooden colonnade poreh, 


| supported by a massive stone pillar, the 
front covered with an aged but still lusty 
Virginia creeper; a colony of bees in 
habiting a cranny of the wood-work fill 
the sun-lit air with their drowsy yet busy 
hum; three old windows peep 
over the wrinkled eves at one as if sur 
prised at intrusion ; chimney 
swallows glide in swift gyrations across 
the blue sweep of sky : 


dormer 
modern 


the busy bustle of 
outside life comes but faintly to the ear; 
and altogether a breath, an atmosphere of 
old-time life seems to inwrap one there, 
shut in as all is by the thickly surround 
ing trees. 
| Such is the old Bartram house, the 
| stones of which were hewn from the sol 
id rock and the house built by the nat 
| uralist’s own hands; for among his other 
that of 
[+ was very evi 
dently a labor of love with him, too: the 
| amount of care bestowed upon the carved 
work around the windows and doors and 
the stone pillar under the porch, and the 
general air of completeness about the 
| whole structure, could hardly have been 


And 


reckoned 


| accomplishments he 


| practical stone-mason. 


| slow and difficult way of quarrying stone 
in those days can scarcely be realized im 
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about an inch ; 








OLD CORNER CUPBOARD 


these, 


It is thus that Bartram himself de 
scribes his method, in a letter to one of his 
many correspondents: 


‘‘ [have split rocks seventeen feet long, | 


and built four houses of hewn stone split 
out of the with mine own hands. 
My method is to bore the rock about six 
teen inches deep; the holes should be 


rock 


quarter diamet: 
the rock be tw: 
thick ; but if 

four or six 

thick, the | 
should be an 
and three-qu: 
diameter, 7 
should be proy 
twice as many 





wedges as holes 
one-half of 1 
must be made 

as long as the 

is deep, and 

round at one « 

just fit to drop i 

the hole: the ot 

half may be mad 
little longer thicker 
way, and sharp-pointed. Aj] 
the holes must have their wedves 
drove together, one after the ot} 
er, gently, that they may strain 
all alike. You may hear from 
their ringing when they st: 
well. Then with the sharp edg 
of the sledge strike hard on tli 
rock in the line between each 
wedge, which will 
then drive 


and 


crack the 
rock : the wedges 
again.” 

This method of splitting rock 
primitive as it sounds, is still 
used occasionally 
Brandywine River. 

The old Bartram house stands 
ina wonderful state of preserva 
tion. The wanton hand of the 
destructive present 
have passed it by in its shady 
retreat. 
papered ; the great open fire 
place, in which John and 
wife Ann used to sit 
side the blazing fire, he smoking 


along the 


seems to 


Some of the rooms are 


AWG 
hit | 


f 
Nain 
Aantal \) 


on each 
and reading, she smoking and 
spinning, has been filled up; the 
old Franklin stove in the sitting 
room—a present from Benjami 
himself, like enough—has been removed 
but, beyond this, the old house, the grounds 
and the surrounding out-houses stand in 
a state of inviolate preservation, so far as 
the hand of modern vandalism 
cerned. On the sunny old porch, a hun 
dred and thirty years ago, standing then 
as it does now, John Bartram sat in the 


is col 





BARTRAM 


1 light, 


ne 


assorting his specimens or 


some volume-—a present from 


spectacle s on 
nthe deliciously a 


Pus, perhaps nose, 


bsorbe d 
old house abounds in ( 
of 


s where 


juirks and 
of 
expect it, 
ng cupboards, and closets set in the 
walls. where 
Franklin in the 

is a curious old cubby-hol 
ss behind it in the solid wall 
the Here 


r the was 


building—a sudden 


would searece 


ascent 
you 


On one side of 


once 
d the stove sitting 
e, with a 
, running 
during the 


wont 


¢ 
Oot 


chimney. 


naturalist to keep 





! ge 


OPIN 


¥ ONE BYE ea 


SS 








l) specimens as an acci 

ntal frost might injure. 
\ fine place it was also for 
drying nuts; and one can 
imagine the old gentleman 
grumbling testily he 
hauled out a stocking full 


as 





eho): 
AN 


eine 770 vee oe 


AND HIS GARDEN 


thologist, wrote the initiative pages of his 
great work, under the patronage and aid 
ed by the of William 
tram,* the of his father John, 
upon whom the mantle of natural science 
fallen. side of the 
stands hot-house, 


suggestions Bar 


successor 
seems to have To one 
mansion 
empty 


a long now 


of its flowers and curious plants, 
the receptacle of old lumber and tools. 

the old 
ting it in on all sides, 


trees, 


Surrounding and shut 


stands the grove of 


house, 
rare and various, of native and for 
the well-known botan 
, the 


eign growth, 
ical 


onee 
warden first 


nent: 


one on this conti 


deciduous trees and 
; evergreens of many vari 
eties, blossoming shrubs, 
white and red 
spruce, pines, 
thick with 
spicy of 


cedars, 
firs, 
and 
the 
of 
grounds 


and 
shade 
In 


centre 


odor. 
2 very 
the 
stands a cypress, 
rising 


sheer and 




















of chestnuts from among 
chemicals, 
there, 


IS choice se 
creted of his twelve chil- 
dren, to sweeten in the generous warmth. 

Back of this room, in the wing of the 
building, looking toward the south, 
airy apartment with large windows 
conservatory, 
d, no doubt, 
ind the 
pristine 


by one 


is an 
the 
where rare plants, collect 
in his journeys to Florida 
Carolinas, bloomed with 
luxuriance—gaudy lilies, cacti, 
eat-eating plants, and others, filling the 
lose air with their rank fragrance. Be- 
side this room is the botanist’s study, 
vith cheerful windows looking toward 
the south and east. It was here, in later 
years, that Alexander Wilson, the orni- 


their 


OLD INSCRIPTION. 


stark above the others in smooth pinna 


cles of branches, the gigantic bole, seven 
or eight feet in diameter, wrinkled and 
gnarled, deeply indented like the skinny 
ribs of an octogenarian. It looks as if cen 
turies old, with its deep-rooted strength 
and its mighty girth. Were one to come 
upon it in the forest, rearing itself aloft in 


Will 


naturalist, 


iam Bartram, son of 


a botanist of note 


John Bartram, the 
: born 1739, died 1823; 
companion of his father in the latter’s journeys of 
discovery, and in constant correspondence with Di 
Fothergill, to whom he forwarded his drawings and 
specime ns. Published travels in Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, London, 1791. 
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its majesty, one would think it had shaded | each a present from Peter Collinson 
the lesser growth of forest trees long be- | planted by John Bartram’s hands 
fore the Pilgrims placed their feet upon | former was one of a few slips sent d 
the well-known and immortal rock: but | from Palestine to Peter Collinson. a; 
it was planted from a slip of cypress that | him to Bartram. 
John Bartram brought home with him Gently terraced at intervals, the 
from the Carolinas in 1766, so that, after | slopes softly downward to the banks « 
all, it is but one hundred and thirteen | Schuylkill River, placid and glass 
vears old. It raises the query whether | distant spires of Philadelphia reflect 
many great elms and oaks, reputedly of | its mirroring surface. Here, clos 
extraordinary age, may not be the sub- | river, once stood an old cider mill, all 
jects of slight exaggeration. Certainly, | left of it being a great imbedded rock, hy 
as the tree stands, it impresses one with | flat, with a circular groove in it in 
a sense of great antiquity. All the sur- | a great stone wheel dragged ‘by horse 
roundings add to this feeling; the green | volved, crushing the apples to a pulp \ 
and stagnant pool at its base, the solitary | channel cut through the rock leading { 
heron that flaps sluggishly from the up- | the groove served to convey the juic 
the mill. Itwasa piece of John Bartram 
own handiwork, another example of 
combining of the practical and the i 
in his sturdy nature, taking good heed 1 
keep a shrewd eye upon the present, not 
to stumble over the every-day things of 
life to the detriment of his mental shins 
Not far from the old cider mill stands 
a stone marking the grave of one of Jol 
Bartram’s servants, an aged black, o 
time a slave, for even the Pennsylvania 
Quakers had slaves in those days. At 1 
time of the old negro’s death, however 
was a freeman, and had been for years, for 
Bartram was one of the earliest emanci 
pators of slaves inthe colony. It was thus 
he spoke to a friend upon the subject 
‘Though our erroneous prejudices and 
opinions once induced usto look upon them 
as fit only for slavery, though ancient cus 
tom had very unfortunately taught us to 
keep them in bondage, vet of late, in con 
| Sequence of the remonstrance of several 
Friends, and of the good books they have 
published upon the subject, our society 
(of Friends) treats them very differently 
With us they are now free. I give those 
whom thee saw of mine eighteen pounds 
a year, with victuals and clothes, and all 
other privileges which white men enjoy.’ 
At the death of the old servitor referred 
to above, he implored ‘* Mars’ John” not 
even then to remove him from the beloved 
| grounds he had so often tilled, nor from 
| among the trees he had seen growing so 
| lustily beneath his hands; so Mars’ John 
laid him to rest beneath the ground wher 
'on he had wrought for so many years 
there to sleep his last sleep in peace. 





THE CHRIST THORN 


per maze of its great branches, to rest, 

with its long legs and bewildered look. on 

the top of some neighboring pine. 
Against the front of the house grows a 


The grounds have gone down somewhat 
Jerusalem ‘‘ Christ’s-thorn,” and on one 


of late years. Some trees were uprooted 
side of it a gnarled and tangled yew-tree, | in the great September gale of 1875; th 
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faced terraces have be ; < a ak BNE RENE UN? 
overgrown here and iim J ~ ag a 
vith thick matted bram , ; a f.. = 
or moss; the stone steps 3 be ae Y 
ed down them have gaped 
and lusty clumps. of 
burdock, and plantain 
crown up between them; 
my paths leading through 
ades have become almost 
rated by leaves, grass, 
pine slats: but still the 
ram Botanical Gardens 
iin a fair proof of the en 
\ the perseverance, the 
te, and the learning of their 
r. 
tram’s life was of the 
plest character. In_ spite 
is position during the 
sing vears of his life as the 
r and fellow of the createst 
iral scientists of his day, he 
ined even to the last the 
and customs of the 
uple farmer folk of whom 
iccounted himself one. A 
ssian gentleman, who visit 
the Botanical Gardens dur 
the lifetime of their found 
in a letter to England thus 
vraphically described the man 
id his surroundings: THE GARDEN PATH 


I was received at the door |} 


dressed extremely neat and. sit » wi “¢The fame of your knowledge,’ said I, ‘in Ame 


or anv other cet ; ican botany. and vour well-known hospitalitv, have 


it courtesying, 
with an air of benignity, who I induced me to pay you a visit, which I hope vou will 
ed,‘ I should be glad to see Mr. Bert hy not find troublesome I should be glad to spend a 
If thee will step in and take a chair, ill send | few hours in your garden.’ 

n.’ ost tes Iva re,’ replied he,‘ which ] 


No, T said, ‘I had rath h tl easure of receive trom a vy botanical fame, 


through his farm; is the pleasure whi rocureth me in ré 


th your directions.’ eiving the visits of friends and foreigners But 
After a little time I perceived the kill r jaunt in the garden must be postponed for the 


through delightful meadows, an present, as the | is ringing for dinner.’ 
yes upon a new-made bank, which seemed great “We ent 
to confine the stream.* After having walk long table full of victuals; at the lowest part sat 


ed into a large hall, where there was a 


his hired men were next, then the fam- 


its top a considerable way, I at last reached | his negroes, 
i 


place where ten men were at I asked 3 lf, and at the head the venerable father 


y could tell me where Mr. Bertram was. An eld | wife presided Each reclined his head and 
looking man, with wide trousers and leathern s, divested of the tedious cant of some, 
m on, looking at me, said,‘ My name is Bertram entatious stvle of others 

y 7” I he ixuries of our cities,’ observed he 


st thee want me ? 
‘Sir, I am come on purpose to converse with this p iin fare must appear to thee a severe fast.’ 
1, if you can be spared from your labor.’ By no means, Mr. Bertram; this honest 
‘Very easily,’ he answered ‘T direct and ad trv dinner convinces me that you recelve 
more than I work.’ friend and old acquaintance.’ 
“We walked toward the house, where he mad an glad of it, for thee 
sit down while he went to put on clean clothes, come \ kn 
r which he returned and sat down by me ire insufficient proofs of since 
; besides, are utterly strangers to what 


yw how . remon 
ity Ou 


sartram was one of the prime movers in the work of polite expressions We treat 

banking the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers—a labor to I received 1 rdav a letter from ] 
: a7 ‘ . : 1 recelver ester a letter from 

ich he devoted much time, toil, and money during his Ponies : : 

f elphia by which I understand thee 





29S 
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traveller for a man of thy 


nd hast been a great 

vears, Sir, will make anybody to journey 
eat tract of country, but it requires a supe 
knowledge to gather harvests as we 
Bertram, 


to What 


ree of 
Pray, Mi 


ire making ? 


what banks are those you 


purpose Is so m ich expense 


iid so much labor bestowed ?’ 
‘Friend 

pr rfitable 

rhe 

rh its waters were 

est tides, and 


vet the whole 


Iwan, no branch of industry 
to 


Schu 


Was evel 


any country, as well as the 
its 


but shallow even in its high 


pro 


dis hee 
kill, in many windings, 


though always dry, 
of 
eye nothing but a putrid swampy soil, useless either 
for the plough or the seythe 
“LUOW have 
kill and the Delaware, 
bellisheth so much of the neighborhood of our city. 
and the 
goodness of the grass for fattening of cattle, that 
the produce of thre 

* Ry this time the 


finished their dinner, 


some parts were 
this great tract presented to the 
Now many thousand 
icres of m been rescued from the Schuyl 
which both enricheth and em 
Such is the excellence of these bottoms, 
e years pays all advances.’ 
part of the family had 
and had retired, 
ind silence which pleased me much. Soon after I 
heard, as I thought, a distant concert of instruments. 

“* However simple and pastoral 
Mr. Bert the of 
what is this I hear ?’ 

“*Thee must not be alarmed ; it is of a piece with 
the rest of thy treatment, friend Iwan.’ 

“ Anxious, [ followed the sound; 
the staircase found that it was the effect of the wind 
through the strin 


Wo ing 


with a deceney 


fare 
a prince ; 


your Was, 


un, this is dessert pray 


and by aseending 


gs of an .Kolian harp—an instru- 
After dinner 
we quaffed an honest bottle of Madeira wine, with 
the toasts, healths, or senti- 
ments, and then retired into his study, from which 
we passed into the 


ment which I had never before seen. 


out labor of 


irksome 


card n, which contained a creat 


variety of curious plants and shrubs. Some grew in 


1 greenhouse, over the door of which was written 
these lines 


‘Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 


But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.’” 


The idyllic life of the Quaker farmer and 
botanist proved so attractive to the visitor 
that ventured to hint his desire to re 
main several days in the family, to which 
he the cordial 
‘Thee art as welcome as if I was thy fa- 
ther; thee art no stranger; thy desire for 


he 


desire received answer: 


knowledge, thy being a foreigner, besides, 
entitleth my 
thy own as long as thee pleaseth. 


house 
Use 
thy time with the most perfect freedom ; 
I too shall do so my self.” 

Making for natural 
warmth of coloring in the details of the 
visit which the young Russian describes 


thee to consider as 


allowance some 


through these and some succeeding pages, 
any one who is acquainted with Pennsyl- 
vania farm life among the peaceful peo- 
ple to whom John Bartram belonged—its 
quaintness, its simplicity, its freedom from 
ostentation and vanity, its sturdy yeoman- 


like honesty—can recognize this picture as 


the truth. A hundred years have 1 
but little change, and such life exists 
as then. 

Graphic and picturesque, in spit 
verbal stitfness and simplicity of dict 
are Bartram’s own letters descriptiy 
his life, written chiefly to his lif 
friend and helper, Peter Collinson, in | 
Although on the terms of el 
intimacy with Collinson, John Bart 
met him to Then 
quaintance began, flowered into fi 


don. 


never face face. 
ship, and ripened into the most heart 
sympathy entirely through written « 
Bartram’s letters pass 

thi 

the manners, the customs, of the tims 
which he lived. At one time he leads us 
with him through strange adventures 
the wilderness just back of Philadelph 
or gathering pine cones in the almost 


munications, 
fore us in a panorama, as it were 


penetrable forests of the Jerseys, or 01 
expeditions in swamps and moorlands 
collecting specimens of the rank growth 
there—red-spotted lilies, cardinal-flowers 
asters, and golden-rod. 
scene shifts to the old town of Philadel! 
phia. Once there is an interview with 
the laughing philosopher Franklin in 1 
gard to ‘Billy.” Billy's 
aspirations even at that early date tended 
toward the natural 

of considerable skill as an artist, he de 


Sometimes thy 


Jartram’s son 


sciences, Possessed 


} 
} 
( 


lighted in reproducing with his pencil t! 
beautiful objects, vegetable and anima! 
by which he was surrounded. This turn 
was, however, anything but acceptable to 
his father. The old man had struggled 
so at the beginning of his scientific life 
that he was strongly opposed to William's 
passing through the like troubles. The 
youth had been apprenticed as a mer 
chant, a planter, and a printer, and all 
had failed. In despair, John turned to 
Franklin for advice upon the subject 
‘‘He paused awhile,” wrote Bartram 
‘‘and then said that there was a profit 
able business, which he now thought upon 
the increase—that there was a very inge! 
ious man in town who had business mor 
than he could well manage with himsel! 

and that was engraving, and which li 
thought would suit Billy well.” But 
did not suit Billy, who continued in his 
own particular path in life, in spite of a 
objections. 

Those wilds of Kingsessing in which 
John Bartram resided, now a part of th: 
city of Philadelphia, then about four miles 
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nt from that town, were at that time 
sted by panthers. ‘* They have not yet 
| any of our people,” writes the natu 
‘but many have been sadly fright 
with They pursued 


y men both on horseback and on foot. 


them. have 
have shot them down, and others 
But | 
e,as a panther doth not much fear 
ele man, so he hath 


escaped by running away 
no great desire 
ze him, for, if he had, running from 
vould be but a poor means to escape 
i such a nimble, strong crea 
vhich will leap above twen 
feet ata leap.” 





DEPARTURE FOR 


The Indians at that time, according to 
John’s letters, were a cause of ceaseless 
trouble, annoyance, and injury to the in 

ibitants of the less settled counties of 
Berks and Montgomery, * 

nd insulting the women.” 

il become debauched, from the peaceful 
times of William Penn, by French intrigue 
id whiskey. 
reaking out, these troubles culminated 
n the usual In 

ian warfare, stirring John up to a most 

n-Quakerly burst of indignation. ‘1 

ould,” he cries, ‘‘that the whole pestilent 

‘ibe were annihilated, root and branch!” 

In the year 1743 John Bartram enter 

d upon his first extensive journey into 
the wilderness of the Americas, for the 


The savages 


horrible barbarities of 


and 


lin New 


getting drunk | 


At length, the French war | 
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purpose of collecting specimens for his 
friends and patrons in England 
ney undertaken entirely at his own cost, 
to 


col 


a jour 


on his own venture. Previous 


had 


specimens 


himself in 
of 
trees as lay in his immediate neighbor 
furthest 
more than to the Susquehanna or 
but at this 
the Province of Pennsylvania was about 
to the Six 


this time he busied 


lecting such herbs and 


hood, his ho 
the 


date 


journeys being 


forests of the Jerseys ; 


enter into negotiations with 


BS @ > Siti — | 


NEW YORK. 
Nations of Indians, the 
bassadorial meeting being in Onondaga, 
York, and Mr. Milsar ap 
pointed ambassador, with such a suite of 
Indians, interpreters, and guides as he 
might This was an opportunity 


place of am 


was 


need. 


| not to be neglected by Bartram, and ae- 


cordingly all was a bustle and hum of 
preparation at Kingsessing. Apparatus 
collected, and 
leaves for seed and botanical specimens, 
insect nets and boxes, and all the para 
phernalia made necessary by an exten 
expedition. Hominy and 
stuffed into the saddle-bags, 
two huge pistols with flint-locks slung to 
the saddle-bow. The wife and the daugh 
ters wept, the sons shook their father’s 


was boxes, books, loose 


sive bacon 


were and 





221) 


set 

hand in silence, and the negro servants 
grinned at the fine their master 
made as he rattled away on his old gray 
He plunged immediately 
into the wilderness just 


show 


mare 
boldly back of 
Philadelphia, skirting along the wild and 
tangled the Sehuylkill, until, 
after a day’s journey, he joined Mr. Mil 
the government 


and 


banks of 


sar, agent, For days 
they travelled through the dense forests of 
the outlying settlements—forests so thick 
in their virgin growth that, to use Bar 
tram’s expression, ** We concluded it al 
most impossible to shoot a man at a hun 
dred yards, let him stand never so fair.” 
Whether the man to be shot at was him 
self, or one of the nomadie tribes of In 
dians in the v icinity, he does not say. 

After many such adventures they at 
length reached Onondaga and the Six Na 
tions. Here were they ‘‘lustily enter 
tained,” while the warriors, glittering with 
beads and gaudy W ith party colored blank 
ets, assembled from north, south, east, 
and west at the call of the chief at Onon 
daga, feasting on ‘* corn dumplings,” ven- 
ison, and hominy, and wild beans wrapped 
in great leaves, over which the worthy 
botanist gloated with appetite whetted by 
forest travel. From this point Bartram 
visited the trading town of Oswego and 
Fort Frontenac, and the banks of Lake 
Ontario to some extent, coming back with 
the colonial agent to Philadelphia, which 
he reached after three months of absence, 
“returning thanks to the Almighty Pow 
er that had preserved us all, and had re 
turned me safe from a savage land to home 
and family again.” 

This was the first journey of such ex 
tent into the then pathless wilderness that 
any single colonist had ever undertaken, 
and Bartram felt justly proud of it. This 
expedition seems far more interesting than 
one which he subsequently undertook into 
the Floridas—at least, while the narrative 
of the one abounds in adventures, the oth 
er is only a dull record of facts, compris- 
ing a list of the various plants he discov- 
ered. This might have been owing to the 
fact that the Southern States at that time 
were the most thickly populated portion 
of the colonies, Virginia, at the beginning 
of the Revolution, having a population 
equal to the colonies of Pennsylvania and 
New York conjoined; or it might have 
been that a new dignity which had lately 
descended upon him in his appointment 
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as Royal Botanist to his Britannic 
esty George the Third had made hi) 
it incumbent upon him to be severe! 
and = dignifiedly 
may be, 


However 
the record of the Southern 
ney is certainly not so redolent of int 
The botanis 


nearly seventy years of age when le 


prosy. 


as that to Onondaga. 


dertook this journey of several tho 
shipping from  Philadelp!| 
Charleston, South Carolina. Then 
proceeded by land to St. Augustin« 
ida East, from which point he ex) 
the St. Johns head 
collecting many plants unknown at 
day, and of great interest to the natur 
in this expedition he made an ace 


miles, 


River to its 


map of the river with its various 
and branches, together with a chart of 
width and depth of the stream at all a 
able points a work that was great 
proved by the Board of Trade and Pla 
tions in England, who directed it to 
published for the benefit of the new colo 
ny. It was just previous to this journ 
that Bartram, through the interest o 
friend Collinson, received the appoint 
ment before alluded to of Royal Bota 
for the Provinees—an appointment 
firmed by the king, with a salary of fift) 
pounds sterling per annum—a_ sn 
amount, indeed, in our days; but at 
time English money was at a premium in 
America of about sixty or 
cent., and penny then 
as far in purchasing power as a sixpenc 
now; so that in the simple life of the old 
time colony the modest stipend was an 
ply sufficient to ease the old botanist of a 
concern as to his worldly affairs, and from 


seventy pet 


one went neat 


this time his life seems to have passed 1 
serenity and ease. It is pleasant to think 
of the good old man’s pathway being 


smoothed for him as he passed peacef lly 


down into the dark vale whence none 1 


turn. He lived until about eighty years 
of age, hale and strong, his only troubl 
being his dread that the iron heel of the 
Revolutionary war might tramp through 
his peaceful gardens. He was spared this 
trouble, for all alike reverenced and loved 
the gentle old man. After a very brief 
illness, shortened, it was said, by the bat 
tle of Brandywine, which occurred just 
prior to his death, he passed away, lea\ 
ing behind him a son to perpetuate lis 
name and labors, and to preserve intact 


| the Bartram Botanical Garden. 








, ot is an accommodating term. It 


vulgar or soar to the 


can sink to the 
iblime, 
sordid hat 


matchless 


With equal ease it describes a 
an engraver’s tool, or 
of Mont Blane. 
Though of Old Northern origin, it swells 
the vocabulary of provincial English, be 

ming naturalized, like the Seandinavian 
marauder himself, who took the word into 


lining, 
summit 


England, where he remained a 2ood citi 


zenon foreign soil. After doing a variety 
of service, ‘‘ tip” came to signify a gift or 
vratuity, being the synonym of the less 
popular ** bob.” Etymologists, however, 
could point out more than one use of ** tip” 
dentical with its onomatopoetic congener. 

Weare told by philosophers that human 
nature is the same in all ages, and the 
truth of this saw is shown by the persua 
sive and perennial power of the tip. In 
fact, there are few institutions more an 
cient than this. 
took tips, spoke from experience, and in 
his distant day testified that it was an evil 
inder the sun. Nevertheless, Roman law 
Vas severe upon judges who received gra 
tuities, though, according to Blackstone, 
n particular cases the offense was con 
doned if the tips were confined to a hun- 
dred crowns a year. 


Solomon, who evidently 


Bacon did not keep 
vithin such prudent bounds, and tips un- 


did him, each gift being the equivalent of 
a Trojan horse. Tips were strong argu 
ments in Bacon’s day, and they did not go 
of Verulam fell In 


Lloyd said, referring to the poets 


out fashion when 


1761, 
down 
hall a cr 


it anvwhere set 


upt the servants 


but this was simply because they had no 
half crowns to tip. The tip is still a 
power. It touches a sensitive chord in 
the human breast. As when thrown up 
into the air, the ** harmless, necessary cat” 
lands upon her feet, so the genus homo 
drops down in all parts of the world in an 
attitude of receptivity, and with an appre 
Horace well maintains that 
it is the sky, not the mind, that changes 
Therefore 


ciative palm 
when a man crosses the sea. 


few persons are 


bribe and too proud to impor 


As might be surmised, there are various 
kinds of tips. 
the past tense, having the nature of re 
at the future, 


contemplating a succession of ideas with 


Some stand connected with 


wards, while others aim 


signs following. For instance: 


days, 


in modern 
these bribing 


‘As once a wag 
When all are in 
His shillings to dispense unable, 

Scoop’d half the fruit from off the table, 


ways, 
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ravely through the crowd, 
1 obsequiously and bow’d, 

p the fashion up of tipping, 

in each hand a golden pippin.” 

in 


the 


Ben Jonson, his petition to the king, 


had in view double action of the tip, 


rhyming of 


‘A large hundred marks annuitie 


} 
» be 


viven me as a gratuitie 


ione service 


and to come.” 

Tips differ not only in nature, but in 
form. Wolsey’s tip to Henry VIII. as 
sumed the splendid shape and proportions 
of Hampton Court Palace. 
sometimes means 


The tip is 
by of words, 
which, when fitly spoken and in season, 
appear like *‘apples of gold” instead of 
‘golden pippins.” 


viven 


In its most popular 
form and in its best estate the tip is a cash 
consideration, or money, which, according 
to the shrewdest of observers, answereth 
unto all things. In different lands, too, 
the tip has different names, though it has 
but one sienification, the thing being ev 
erywhere as much alike as Babylonian 
bricks. In some Enelish cireles it 


may 
be expressed as a 


or ‘‘the beer.” 
Crossing the Channel, however, it 


* bob,” 
wears 
a new form, even as Pythagoras changes 
from pig to peacock, and trippingly spoken 
by the polite Parisian, the pourbotre no 
more than the douceur suggests anything 
gross, While the effect of tipping is mag 
ical, 

‘Ma foi, 

What 


monsieur, a proper douceur: 


] 


favor can | do for you, Sir?” 


In Spain, where the fallen grandee, whose 
dinner is all table-cloth, and who wants 
your money, not your advice, the vul 
gar consideration which makes him your 
servant wears the form of para beber. In 
Italy, a liquid tongue, suited best to lov 
ers, gives you grazia for wisely bestowed 
buono mano; while in beery Father-land 
Trinkgeld is equally, though less grace- 
fully, appreciated. 

As we write of Europe, not of Asia or 
Africa, 
the Arabs than that the tip is recognized 
among them as buksheesh. 


it is unnecessary to say more of 


One usually has some experience of 
tips before getting far abroad, since on 
the deck or in the cabin of the ocean 
steam-ships the Old World is reproduced 
in miniature. From the moment of em- 
barkation, hungry, asking eyes usually be- 
gin, with the horse-leech, to ery, ‘‘Give.” 
It may be admitted, however, that a mod- 


erate tip will goagood way. The sufferer 


from mal de mer soon learns the capa 


of half a crown to bring the plump 
petizing baked apple straight from 
cook’s galley, or to concoct a Champ 
punch, either of which, under the cir 
stances, is grateful bevond measur 

rebellious stomach, being attended 

no half crown of blessing. The vei 

pectation of a tip often makes the xs 
kind, and puts agility into the stiff 
shanks of the ancient retainer. On 
other hand, the nipping of expectatior 
the bud is equally certain to generate 
gust. An latter sta 
associated with my first voyage ove) 
Atlantic, when, all unsophisticated 
sought to warm the absorbed, red-t 
functionary who commanded the 

into something like ordinary amiabi 
though with such scanty results that | 
gan to suspect that the bluff old tar \ 
sat at the head of the table was not 
captain after all. 
voyage my suspicions were for a til 
strengthened, as I then 
very different of a person, whose 
superior address and lustrous gold-lac 
seemed to belong to the highest rank 
known to the Cunard service. It is tru 
that he took his constitutional on the lee 
side of the deck, toward the ship’s waist 
but the dignity and civility with which 
he spoke were in keeping with 
while the place selected for the pron 

nade had its advantages, since, if if 
should come on to blow, he could easily 
vo below. At least he was the first uni 
formed person to speak me fair, and I felt 
an inward glow as the polite Britisher 
tenderly inquired about my welfare—if | 
was comfortable; if the table suited m« 

if there was anything he could do, it 
would afford him so much pleasure-—al] 
the while washing his hands with ** invis 
ible soap,” marking each phrase with in 


instance of the 


The second day of 


encountered 
sort 


rank 


| flections and intonations conveying sen 


timents of distinguished consideration 
In my obtuseness it occurred to me that 
he had discovered me under my disguise 
and recognized me as the correspondent 
of one of the great dailies, or perhaps that 
he took me for an ambassador; yet all th: 
while he seemed to look corkscrews, as 

seeking to draw me out. I according!) 
launched forth into an eloquent eulog) 
of the ship, and said some good trenchant 
words in connection with the cuisin« 
rounding all with a neat expression o! 
sense of obligation, in season to answe! 





FOREIGN 


As | left mi 
noticed that 


ell for dinner. 
|. however, I 
rkscrew expression gave 
to a look of disappoint 
which quickly shaded off 
disgust, and then passed 
dark, withering scorn, the 
sentiment corrugating ev 
eature., 
is accomplished, he turned 


The metamorpho 


ily upon his heel and strode 
stically away, entering and 
ring behind him the door of 
ouse on deck over which 
the word ‘‘Steward.” The 
| that had obscured my ap 
rolled 
ranged milk in the cocoa 
for; and | 
my place at the table in 


nsion ROW away ; 


was accounted 
ng inwardly whether cap 
s themselves would not be 
re approachable if their high 
tions were compatible with 
Inthe end, 


er, | came to believe that cap 


s and bobs. how 
ns too were vulnerable, while 
obtuseness respecting tips 
assed away altogether, the lan 

iage of the tip being perfectly 

derstood whether spoken or 

therwise expressed. 

Upon a transatlantic steam 

ip, as elsewhere, the taste for 
tips is shared by all the steward’s under 
ings in an eminent degree. They seem 
to select their victims as they come on 
ward. Itis evident, moreover, that early 
n the first day, within the inner precincts 

the pantry, in secret conclave assem 
ed, they lay out the programme for the 
and solemnly ratify and confirm 
to one another those cases which instinct 


ovage, 


ind experience alike encourage them re 
spectively to work up. Insensibly, as-time 
asses, there steals through the voyager’s 
soul the impression that somehow he has 

me to be somebody's man, and that in 
isible toils are being woven around him, 
crowing stronger everv hour. As the end 
{ the voyage approaches, the chains be 
come evident to all, while the fell agent of 
this enslavement alternately appears elat 
d or depressed by hopes and fears. Some 
times an amusing scene is witnessed when 
the entire corps of waiters draw up in a 
kind of military order as the passengers go 


on shore. Then the successful manipu- 


lators of men put on their best smiles, while 


TIPS 


'HE INDIGNANT STEWARD 
f the 


Tragic Muse, looking, not corkscrews, but 


the less expert assume the mask « 


In a corner it would not be un 
to 


suggest to the voyager the propriety of re 


daggers. 


professional for the interested party 


membering the waiter, but more than one 
quizzical, cold-blooded individual has im 


proved such an oceasion by Saying, while 


scanning the victim from head to feet, 
** Yes, [think I shall be able to remember 
you.” This, however, would prove hard 
ly more galling than the action of a great 
New York millionaire, now gone on that 
voyage traveller re 


finishing an ocean 


whence the ne er 
turns, but 


trip, in an access of frugality, sent a five 


who, on 


frane piece to the steward, to be divided 
amongst the corps. Something, however, 
is to be said on the other side, for there is, 
perhaps, nothing that tries the temper 
more than this business of tips. Often is 
the tourist’s soul stirred .with righteous 
wrath by the beggarly and indefensible 
efforts so incessantly employed to deplete 
his purse. 
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Thus far reference has been made to the 


petty gratuities which one finds himself 
in the way of disbursing at the commence 
ment of a foreign tour. Ordinarily, how 
ever, in the present condition of Europe, 
it is the petty practices which come un 


der observation. How far the custom of 


tipping pre vails in the upper branches of 


1 


public service is best known to the mem 


bers of the service themselves. There is 
probably little difference between customs 
now and those which prevailed in the 
times of Pitt and Fox, when a salary of 
£250 often represented £2000 of tips. We 
generally hear little about European cor 
ruptions, but the silence hardly proves 
In 
advertised by the at 
tempts to cure them, while abroad all par 


that corruptions do not exist. 
country 


our 
they are 


ties concur in the propriety of covering 
them up. In reality, as regards questions 
, America leads the world. At 
no time since our people became a nation 


of morality 


would it have been possible for any teach 
er of religion to have given a public course 
of twenty-four lectures on Morals without 
treating the subject of Morality. That 
was the achievement of Sydney Smith. 
There need be no excuse for mention 
ing tips in connection with public abuses, 
for the gentle reader readily perceives 
that certain uses of the tip constitute a 
bribe. Indeed, than anything 
else, perhaps, does it form a bribe. Then, 
again, tips are frequently given to those 
who, by virtue of their office or station, 
are under contract obligation to serve us. 
Such officials would not for the world 
accept a tip, but the remarkable fact re- 
mains that they never decline the tip un- 
til it is irremediably in hand. But what 
astonishes and amuses most 
and naturalness with which 
grand-appearing functionaries accept a 
tip, and even le in wait for the smallest 
fragment of bounty. This 
characteristic is evidently congenital, as 
they appear ‘‘to the manner born.” <A 


oftener 


sometimes 
is the ease 


American 


trifle often has a large purchasing power. 
It is not necessary to learn this from the 


tall official in gorgeous uniform at the 
entrance of some Italian palace, where a 
few soldi make the man all your own. 
It is justified in Scotland, no doubt, by 
the adage that many littles make a mickle. 
This reminds me of a visit made to Holy- 
rood, where we were shocked by what we 
foolishly supposed to be a case of infra 
dig. 


At the entrance we were solemnly | 


assured by a seneschal in magnificen 
ment, stiff with gold embroidery, 
owing to the presence of the gove: 
general, the palace would be 
Visitors 


clos 

for several 
‘But you 
ling, I see: I 


adding, | 
Americans, ti 
must speak to the 

Thereupon his mag 


days; 
ever, are 
chamberlain.” 
cence moved away, knee breeches, 
and all, and during his absence we 
that he with 
chamberlain, instead of chatting in a 
ridor with In due tiny 
returned with the air of a Roman g 
fresh from the field of conquest, and 


suppose was closeted 


his cronies. 


the manner of one graciously confer 
high favor, he announced that, in consi 
eration of the circumstances, we sho 
be admitted to view the palace wit! 
delay. Understanding that the cirew 
stances included a tip, we handed over 
the money, and supposed the financial 
part of the ended. Next we 
were turned over to a tall and extremely 
dignified individual of middle age, fault 
lessly attired in an elegant broadcloth 
suit 


business 


a person who, so far as appearances 
went, might have been the governor-gen 
eral himself. His forehead was massivi 
and high, and his bald head had the el 
gant polish of a billiard ball. It was 
roomy enough for a fair-sized handbill, 
while it must have resembled the crani 
um of Aischylus, upon which the eagle 
dropped the tortoise, thinking it a rock 
With solemn and impressive dignity this 
personage led us through the most interest 
ing portions of the antique and romantic 
pile, indulging in high historical retro 
spect, and waxing eloquent in connection 
with those apartments associated with the 
memory of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Seots, not omitting to point out the 
place where her favorite, Rizzio, was mur 
dered. Indeed, the spot on the floor ap 
peared as though it had been rubbed up 
afresh, for the benefit of Americans, with 
a bit of gory beef. Finally we bade our 
adieu, with many 
thanks, and were about to depart, when 
a deep flush stole over that noble brow 
the seat of so much high philosophi 
thought. Then the dignity relaxed 
‘** Ahem! you—ah—you forget the—fee ! 
In a confused manner we commenced 
fumbling in our pockets, not knowing 


impressive cicerone 


| what to proffer, thinking, too, that enough 


had already been paid for furbishing up 
the spot on the fioor. To end the embar 
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ent, I dropped 
he functionary’s 
ed hand the first 
- | could come at, 
ilue of which he 


ited in a trice, 


2 Threepence 


if you please. 

fresh blushes the 
up, 
, departed from 
ood, 
er or not the no 


Was made 


cogitating 


nius after whose 
our great Scot 
patterned his own 
d have deigned to 
: of the tip. But 
did not a greater 

Mschylus take 
too 7—at least it 
ud that Homer, 
ch honored by 
par 
irly claimed after 
death by those in 


had 


\ i ‘ Ny 
wih 


‘\} ANN 


cities, was 


se streets he 
red, 
fhe usage of the tip 

s to a certain extent 

expression of socie 

vet the appetite for 

tuities isnot always 
so strong as supposed. 
how the 
man who un 

cked the door of the 

University Theatre at 

blushed when 

the shil- 

ling. Probably he has 

done blushing now, and winds off 

story with the mechanical animation of 
telephone, never failing to tell how 
boys shouted to the Laureate, ** Did 

our mother call you early ?” as he went 

forward to receive his LL.D. 

Nor, again, should the tip always be as 
sociated with a consuming greed. Gener 
The Irish 
int who takes a tip by the road-side scorns 
to receive pay for the milk which a jaunt- 
ng-car-ful of Americans will drink when 
invading some road-side farm. The Arab 

ould as soon rob the guest who had 
tasted his salt. 
hospitality. Still, while one is soon con- 
vinced that Great Britain is a land of tips, 


+ 


[ remember 


young 


Oxford 


( received 


his 


uly it means business. peas 


** THREEPENCE 


It would be a breach of 


would be unfair to assert any pre-em- 


MORE, IF YOU PLEASE.” 


inence in this respect over the rest of Eu 
rope. In England especially the expec 
tation of tips has been moderated by a 
systematic charge for service. Besides, 
at the principal railway stations signs 
and placards notify the tourist that any 
‘servant of the company” accepting a 
fee will be discharged. The regulation, 
however, is in the interest of the company. 
No porter can serve two masters, W hich is 
a truth that the corporation understands. 
The wag’s pippins, it may be remembered, 
set the people to tipping, but the tourist's 
liberality has a ditferent effect. While 
the baggage is being weighed, his little 
gratuity suspends gravitation, and keeps 
the beam of the scales level. It makes 
the porter see with new eyes, and he dis 
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“INSISTS UPON BRUSHING YOUR 


covers that the task-master who calls him 
to shoulder those ** boxes” is a true friend. 
In the case of the unscrupulous tourist, 
this might be called the tentative tip. It 
is an experiment looking to the establish 
ment of the thesis so popular on railways, 
that dishonesty is the best policy. It 
would often appear as though all travel 
lers were included in one general class by 
the attendants, who seem to feel under a 
kind of obligation to overreach the rules 
of the corporation. At the same time it 
is not possible to do it in any honest sort, 
after the practice at St. Paul's, London, 
where, though the Whispering Gallery is 
shown at the fixed fee of sixpence, the 
straitly inhibited attendant insists upon 
brushing your coat ere you depart, which 
done, he stands jingling the ha’pence in 
his pocket to remind you of what is due 
on account of the corn broom. The um- 
brella man at the British Museum can 
not, however, evade the law in this way, 
but he finds a way, notwithstanding the 
law appears on a sign over his head with 
all the clearness if not with the inflexibil 
ity of the law of the Medes and Persians. 
He would have no trouble with a Gordian 
knot, for he settles the difficulty by boldly 


COAT 


pocketing his pence, sn 
graciously with one « 
the donor, while glaring 
a fiend with the other 
caititf who receives his 
without paying 
looks knowingly towal 
prohibition upon the 
In Rome, as in Ene 
people insist upon vir 
the tip as a bribe. \\ 
overcharged for wood ; 


back 


hotel, I gave the porte 
bidding him look sharp 
the tally; and though f« 
next month we had ro 
fires, the bill came in 
hardly any mention of 
neous dues at all. In 
mon with his ancient a 
tor, the Roman porte: 
garded the tip rather 
popular than virtuous 
Palermo we had an illus 
tion of the back aetion of 
principle. Disembarking 
a boat, we told the bar 
ged fellows to row us to t! 
Dogana, or custom-housi 
required by law: but whe 
landed and looked around for the instit 


| tion in question, we were pointed laug 


ingly to the opposite side of the harbor 
half a mile The Palermitans 
thought it a good joke, though a troubl 
some one if detected, and looked for larg: 
fees for saving us from the trouble of a 
search. 


away. 


Everything, however, connected 
with a foreign custom-house is systematic 
fraud. 

There is another tip which might | 
called the tip dismissory, as it is designed 
to get rid of troublesome followers, or to 
keep them quiet. In the latter ease i 
Sometimes, like wiss 
it is necessary that people should be blind 
as, for instance, where madam desires t 


a sop to Cerberus. 


seat herself fora moment upon the thron: 
of Victoria, ** just to see how it seems 
On such oceasions a shilling makes t 
usher look steadily at some newly disco 
ered beauty which you point out in 
picture on the opposite wall. The san 
vulgar consideration purchased the t 
porary use of the thrones of Holland ai 
Italy, and the throne of Charlemagn« 
that stone throne upon which the mor 


arch rested for generations, his eyeless 
sockets fixed upon the golden letters o! 
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open book of the Gospels resting on 


nee. The throne of Pio Nono barely 


ped capture in the same way; and if 


attempt had proved successful, the 


future historian might have had to record 
the brief ascension at the Vatican of an 
other lady Pope. The only thing to be 
done, therefore, under the circumstances, 
vas for madam to slip her dainty gaiters 
nside of a pair of his Holiness’s big shoes, 
nade of red morocco, embroidered with a 
vold cross, which the faithful sometimes 
“ISS Oh Occasions of ceremony, thus en 
vendering the notion that devotees kiss 
the Pope’s toe. 

Von. LX 


No. 357.—22 


Again, on some ot the railroads there Is 
a rule prohibiting passengers from taking 
into the car any prece ot luggage exceed 


ing a certain number of inches in length 


The uniformed 


on gua 


official, therefore, stands 
:and if your portmanteau comes 
close upon the limit, he seizes it, applies 
the rule, and solemnly that it 
must be weighed, and paid for as bag 
age. Fora trifling tip, however, he will 
apply the measure once more, and then 
he is certain to discover that, after all, it 
really falls within the rule by a hundredth 
part of a centimeter; and so begs a thou 


declares 


sand pardons for the error, and hands 





ip) 
DOD 


monsieur into the car with every mark of 
delicate regard 
The 


uro 
Ve 


Italians 


all 


ire the most intrepid and per 


perhaps above other 


K 


Sé 


peans 


ring as regards tips while there are 
certain occasions when the tip is so much 


black-mail, a 


an al 

very 
of Aver 
Visits 
Here the 


premium put upon 


lowable brigandage This comes 


near to be ing the case 


‘at the lake 


Baia, where the tourist 


of the 


ho, near 


the cave Cumean Sibyl. 


geuides may be quite harmless, 


ar +} ; 1: 
are tHhout Caroines, 


the 
i which they practice upon timidity. 


simply brigands w 
‘avery consists in confidence 


eave is a long gallery cut in the tufa, 


making a gradual descent until it reaches 
a chamber whose floor is covered with wa- 
ter 


venient to have the torches fall short, and 


At this point the ruffians find it con 


the signore must find his way back to th 


upper earth in the dark, or pay down on the 


spot for fresh luminaries. Under the ci 
cumstances the tip comes forth with alae 
rity, when fresh torches, hidden away for 
the purpose, are pulled out of crevices in 
the rock. A few days before we paid our 
respects to the Sibyl the Crown Princess 
of Italy had come thither, treading in the 
footsteps of Atneas, to consult the ora- 
cle, and had been earried over the Styx, 
which flows through the chamber, in the 
arms of one of these desperate looking 
Cimmerians, who would have performed 
the part of Charon if there had been wa- 
ter enough for a boat This reference to 
Virgil reminds me of a visit to his tomb, 
at of Posilippo, in Naples, 
where no guide is needed, the pedestrian 


the grotto 


having simply to walk up a plain road to | 


hill, and then enter a 
which overlooks the city, and 
which contains the tomb. With repeat- 
ed efforts we invited the swarthy Italian 
who followed us to go about his business, 


the summit of a 


garden 


yet he persisted in dogging us to the tomb 
itself, and, as we were leaving, boldly de- 
manded a tip. In reply I cut a fair-sized 
cudgel from the branch of a tree, which, 
curiously, neither groaned nor bled, os- 
tensibly securing it for a memento of our 
pilgrimage. As we descended the hill 
the fellow again demanded buono mano, 
and on being refused, picked up a cobble- 
stone, and thus obliged me to keep with- 
in striking distance of him for a quarter 
of a mile. On the way we passed some 
women by the road-side engaged in wash- 
ing, whom my excellent friend with the 
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cobble-stone persuaded to attack us 
their tongues, but otherwise they left 
to As we 
proached the bottom of the hill, mad 


manage his own ease. 
who was my companion, hurried fory 


alone to a soldier whom we knew 

on guard, seeing which, the candidat 
tips dropped his ammunition and s| 
away. At times it is simply impo 
At Pozi 
we gave one of them a lira to go a 
but he afterward ran behind the carn 
several miles on the road to Misen« 
nally 


a more respectable compatriot whom 


to shake these fellows off. 


was fi attacked and beaten ot! 
bribed for the purpose. 

At the cone of Vesuvius one gene) 
A 
no, and threats are often employed t 
At Vesuvius an able-bod 
man requires no help. 


finds the same class of men seen at 
tract money. 
Ascending by ( 
riage to the plateau where the Observat 
stands, he has simply to walk on to the bas 
of the cone, and then climb the mountai 
of ashes as he best may. He is sure, ho 
ever, of being followed by the fright! 
the seen 
and sometimes half a dozen attend hi 
pointing out the rough but beaten p 
and enlarging upon the necessity of thi 
valuable services. 


looking creatures who haunt 


Arriving some mo! 
ing before the throng of visitors com 
drink the vino loco, and make Vesu\ 
merry, the solitary visitor is impressed })y 
the loneliness and desolation of the seen 
The path to the foot of the cone les throu 
billows of black lava, resembling frozen 
mud, while in threading tortuous gullies 
no prospect meets the eye but the sky over 
head and the dark pyramid of ashes rising 
in front, crowned with its cloud of vapor 
popularly supposed to be smoke. There 
| is an indescribable solemnity in the view, 
| especially when it is remembered that but 
a thin crust lies between one’s feet and 
| seas of liquid fire. Horeb itself offers no 
| such scene of desolation. It is, therefor: 
with a sense of relief that the foot of the 
cone is reached, and the ascent commenced 
Here every foot gained enlarges the vis 
ion, which ere long takes in the flanks of 
the mountain, sweeping down and away 
toward Herculaneum and Pompeii, while 
beyond is the blue Bay of Naples, formed 
by the promontories of Sorrento and Mi 
sene, and islanded by Capri, Procida, and 
| Ischia. But who could enjoy anything 
| here while the importunate Vesuvian is at 
hand, insisting that the tourist shall have 
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“IN THE MEAN WHILE THE FAIR ONE STOOD WRINGING HER HANDS.’’—[SEE PAGE 340. | 


four men to carry him up on a chair, or at | you to the summit, where you look into 
least two men to haul with a rope, which | the crater, and perhaps walk on its edge 
they try to make fast around your waist? | for a quarter of a mile, roast an egg on the 
If you do not know them thoroughly, you | brimstone rocks, and burn the end of your 
may give them a tip to go away; but the | staff, to prove to the world that you have 
ininitiated finds, to his dismay, that the | actually been there. In making the de- 
only effect of a fee is to make them hold | scent, even the guides will not pretend that 
on, the appetite for lire growing with what | you need help, since it is simply a swift 
it feeds upon. Thus the villains pursue | slide down an ash heap hundreds of feet 
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high, inclining at an angle of fifty degrees. 
Your tormentors, however, will greet you 
the 
for tips, which they often frighten out of 
With Italians the tip is an 
essential, and must be had. 


at bottom, and renew their clamors 
strong men 
If necessary, 
a resort is made to cruelty, as when the 
wretches at Sorrento come daily before 
your hotel, tormenting birds in order that 
Americans 
their exemption from suffering by 


English and may purchase 
dis 
An appeal to the 
but 


satisfaction, a few days after, that at Flor 


pensing small coins. 
police was of no use; we heard with 
ence a branch of Mr. Bergh’s society, the 
first in Italy. had been established by the 
The cruelty of the 
common people in Italy is something re 
Everywhere in the 
the putting out 
eves of birds to make them sing. 


Italians themselves 


villages 


the 


markable 
we found peasants 

The variety of the appeals abroad for 
gratuities is, upon the whole, confusing, 
and to 
The of a 


subjects travellers to ereat inconvenience, 


one needs use some diseretion. 


timely douceur often 


neglect 


| once witnessed an illustration of this on 
the pier at St 


landing was needlessly prompt and pro 


Malo, where a lady upon 


nounced in letting the examiner know 
that she would have none of his corrupt 
ways, and that no one would get a bribe 
from her. In fact, they might examine 
to their 


This was done, even until the contents of 


her luggage heart’s content. 


her dressing-case were spread upon the 
pier, with puffs and powders and wigs 
and washes, together with every variety 
of feminine connected with 
the tall, uniformed fellow 
a cocked hat 


contrivance 
decorative art, 
with and long sword even 
peering into a pill-box, affecting to be in 
of In the 
while the fair one stood wringing 


‘| fellow kind 


search contraband tobacco. 
mean 
The same crue 
the party as 
without strap. 
It is well to know whom to tip, seeking 


her hands 


ly marked trunks of our 


examined,” starting a 
in no foolish sense to be penny - wise. 
The fault of Americans abroad is that 
their tipping is injudicious and promiscu- 
As the inevitable result, demoraliza- 
tion is everywhere found in their track, 
landlords being exorbitant, garcons im- 


ous. 


pudent, cooks unappeasable, and officials 
and underlings everywhere incapable of 
being satisfied by men of moderate means. 
Some women, as well as men, will spare 
no expense to gratify their selfishness, 
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and we see those who fling gold to si 
favorite lackey, putting silver half fra 
upon the plate in the American ch 

at Paris with jewelled fingers 

The tip refused is quite rare especi 
amongst Italians; yet Americans si 
times become weary of their own pr 
gality at such a place as the Vati 
where a fresh candidate for favor is fo 
at the entrance of each of the many su 
of apartments composing that wonde 
pile. Sometimes, therefore, the tip is 1 
small, and then the papal magnifico 
duty has been known to thrust the mx 
back into the visitor’s hand, bowing 
castically, with a ** Perdona, signore.’ 
the Ghetto, however, whither the visit 
sometimes goes to see the Hebrew sy) 
gooue, the attendant, in a very differ 
spirit, declined a fee, showing the bu 
ing and its appointments with evid 
pleasure, and evincing that genuine s 
respect which, even under circumstances 
of the deepest poverty, will not pern 
the Jew to beg, any more than ask 
Christian’s charity. 

The unexpected application for tips 
something that should not be forgotte 
as, for instance, when at Ischia, that v« 
canic island which, according to Bisho; 
Berkeley, forms an epitome of the whol 
the little Italian 
girl, with luxuriant flowing hair, darts 
out from a clump of orange-trees by 
hand, 
thereon a dainty kiss, and then draws 
back, half proffering a little nosegay, at 
the 
glances at you from out those wonder! 
ly brilliant eyes. It is the charming 
tle maiden’s way of taking a tip from ini 
lord the American. With less surpris 
one views the device of the mountainee) 


earth, Greco barefo 


road -side, seizes your implants 


same time casting mischievous sic 


on the road between Interlaken and tli 
Staubbach, 
feet in length, the larger end of which 
rests upon the ground, ealls up the echo 
as the pedestrian walks on toward the 
fall. The man himself, however, is 
boor, who, though he horn 
knows no winning ways, and actuall) 
waits for the, tip with the assurance of o1 
whoseems to think that you own the echo 
and are bound to keep it in repair. 

In this connection memory also recalls 
a beautiful day upon Lake Leman, when 
we drifted for hours, enjoying the splen 
did prospect of the Alps, the Dent du Midi, 
robed in spotless snow, being reflected in 


who, with a wooden horn six 


can blow a 
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slue waters poured into this little sea 
n the upper Rhone. 
was wafted under the lofty walls of 


By degrees our 


Castle of Chillon, in connection with 
‘h Byron immortalized that roister 
free lanee, the much married but ney 


AN UNEXPECTED 


mated Bonnivard, of 


knew nothing. 


whom Byron 
Nevertheless, the poet 
improved a rainy day at his inn to invest 
the rollicking, irrepressible Genevese with 
virtues and sufferings as imaginary as 
those of the imaginary William Tell, who, 
n the Sanskrit literature, appears tip- 
ping an arrow at a tyrant before the first 
Roman legion had entered Gaul. On one 
side the walls of the gray old castle rise 
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float 
wall, 
little 
wicker basket appeared in the air over my 
head, 


up sheer from the lake; and while 
ing, reclining in the shade of the 


viewing the exquisite prospect, a 


floating there as if by magic, an il 


lusion that might find ready acceptance 


— —_ 
_—- 
=S - 


V 
” 
y 


APPLIC 


in an atmosphere so pervaded by myth 
and romance. 
that 
this bit of wicker-work being susp« nded 


Yet it soon became appar 
ent there was no magic whatever, 
by a delicate silken string, while at the 
moment of this discovery there was heard 
the musical tinkle of a little bell Look 
ing up toward the battlements of the cas 
tle, no human being could be seen, yet a 
slender pole was discovered projecting 
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from a window, and from this pole de 
pended the basket and string. By this 
had the lan 
guage of the tip, and here was a plea from 
prisoner of Chillon ;” 


time, however, we learned 


1 real for while 


the lower part of the castle is devoted to 


the 
offenders against the state. 


a museum and armory, upper is ap 
propriated to 
It is therefore worth something now to be 
a prisoner of Chillon, since, while the in 
from the 
lofty windows one of the most enchanting 


carcerated offender may enjoy 


panoramas in the world, an actual business 
As we admired the 
novel yet practical character of the ar 
little bell tinkled again. 
ay, however, did not 


can be done in tips. 


rangement, the 


Our de! mean indif 


ference, and when we gave the signal of 
‘*Tirez,”’ 


thole pin 


telephoned by knocking with a 
the wall, the little bas 


ket rose slowly in 


against 
the air, heavier than 
when it came down by a couple of franes 
and two or three cigars The capacity of 
the Kuropean to collect tips under ad 
could not be said 


versity was plain. It 


TIPPING THE 


CASTLE OF 
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of the prisoner of Chillon and his 
pole as Saxe said of one, that 


“ He ne’er had learned the art to | 
} 


For anything but eels.’ 
Sailing away from the picturesqui 


toward Montreux, we 
sufficiently 


castle were a 


when distant, to cate 
glimpse of the prisoner waving his thay 
with a handkerchief behind 
heavy, inexorable bars. From his 
perch, in our sympathetic mood, hx 
peared quite romantic ; 


from 


yet no doubt 
was a rogue. 

But we have done with the subject 
tips, which are in danger of losing so 
of their glory. The unification of Ita 
and Germany, the practical abolition . 
passports, the sensible custom-house 
forms, and the through-ticket system sen: 
ing the tourist over his route in express 
trains, with a contract bearing the stan 
so melancholy in the eyes of a gatherer of 
perquisites, all unite to discourage a s\ 
tem which could be spared without regret 


CHILLON. 





JANUARY—INTERIOR OF 


A FAMOUS BREVIARY. 


N the multiplicity of museums, church 
es, and picture-galleries, not to men 


tion the lesser ** sights” that oppress and 
rverwhelm the hurried traveller through 
Kurope, even the most conscientious tour 
st, 


C, 


a 


unless he chance to be a bibliomani 
generally lets a passing glance suffice 


A RICH MAN’S HOUSI 


1] 


for the libraries of a great town, content 
to take their treasures on trust, on the 
word of the guide-book to which he pins 
his own especial faith. Why should he 
waste his precious moments bending over 
the original manuscript of the ** Inferno,” 
or Benvenuto Cellini’s bills for the Per 
seus, or Galileo’s letters from his prison 
tower at Arcetri, or Ghiberti’s estimate of 
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the cost of the Paradise 7” 


moments that might be better spent in get 


“(rates ot 


ting on 


the 


to the next town, and continuing 
weary round prescribed by his Cook 
or his Baedeker 

And yet, not least among the pleasures 
of a prolonged sojourn in Europe is to be 
of 
ich dusky rooms, poring 


reckoned the power lingering some 


times in those 
over the folios of yellow parchment, tra 
out the beautiful, clear-cut letters, 
written by a hand long since dust, or the 


quaint, 


cing 


fantastic ornamentation of the il 
luminated pages. Not least pleasant out 
of a store of pleasant memories are those 
of long afternoons spent in the innermost 
recesses 


of 


dim old churches, where the 


sacristan, stirred into smiline active be 
nevolence by the magic of a silver coin, 
produces one by one from their hiding 
places in dark carved oaken presses, or 
from the mysterious depths of moth-eat 
en cabinets, treasures of art worth a king's 


Nor 


alone, or 


ransom confined 


they 
to 
every library, every 
Old World is a 

lie hidden away illuminated manuscripts, 
missals, breviaries, choir-books, that would 


are to one 
chureh two: chureh, 
in the 


treasure-house, wherein 


every 


monastery, 


make a collector and connoisseur hold his 
breath with admiration and envy. 
And well he 


are 


might, for many of them 
wonderful beauty. The 
in the not 
disdained to employ their leisure in their 


of rare and 


foremost artists world have 


adornment; art-loving kines have made 
it a pleasant the of 


or a solace for the hours of captiv 


refuge from cares 
State, 
ity; obscure monks in remote convents 


have toiled vear by vear with a marvel 
lous patience, laying one delicate hair 
upon of their 
own fame, intent only on praising God 
and exalting His saints by the dedication 
to Him of their whole powers of brain 
and hand, 
Chief among 
the Breviary cherished in the old palace 
of the doges at Venice as a veritable pear] 


of price 


stroke another, careless 


these treasures of art is 


Placed under glass, it is open 
at one page, and every week the leaf is 
turned, so that if the art student has one 
hundred and ten weeks to spare for Ven 


ice, he may hope in that time to make 
with all the minia- 
Even this is much more than was 
once permitted to the public. The old 
Marco cherished the 
Breviary as the very apple of the eye, and 


himself acquainted 
tures. 


eustodians of San 
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it was considered a worthy entertainn 
for kings and foreign potentates to t 
the leaves and inspect the pictures of 1 
No one of less 
portance than a king or a foreign 

whom the republic delighted to hy 
was permitted so much as to cat 


priceless manuscript. 


olimpse of the cover; so that for vear 
remained a hidden treasure, almost 
out of the memory of man, or mentio 
now and then by some fortunate love: 
art to whom a fleeting glimpse had ly 
accorded, it acquired a fabulous splend 
and was spoken of as being covered 
gold enriched with precious gems 

It was bequeathed to the library of 8 
Marco by Domenico Grimani, son of 
old patrician family of Venice, and on 
well known in the history of the republi: 
His 
time Doge of Venice, who was the son of 
Marino Grimani and Caterina 
his wife. 


father was Antonio Grimani, some 


Loreda ) 


in 1461, 
trained in the study of philosophy by 
Francesco Securo da Nardo, of the order 
He had for friend 
and fellow-pupil Antonio Pizzamano, aft 
erward Bishop of Fettre, and togethe: 
they went in early life to Florence, wher 
they joined the band of philosophers of 
which Politian and Pico della Mirandola 
were the leaders. 


Domenico was born and 


of preaching friars. 


Here Grimani remained, discussing ab 
struse questions or composing elegant Lat 
in verses vith his philosophic friends, un 


til he was sent as ambassador to Emperor 
Frederick IIT. on his entrance into Italy 
He afterward entered the Church, and r 


ceived a cardinal’s hat in 1493. In 1498 
he was appointed Patriarch of Aquila—a 
dignity which he resigned toward the end 
of his life in favor of his nephew, Marino 
Grimani. He died at 1523, at 
the age of sixty-two. 


: i 
Rome in 


He was a man of learning and culture 
as is proved by the many profound scien 
tific works which he published, as well as 
by his numerous letters to Erasmus, Sa 
bellico, and other distinguished men of 
his time. He was not more remarkabl 
for his excellent administration of his e 
clesiastical offices than for the filial devo 
tion which he displayed. His father, An 
tonio Grimani, having been deprived of 
his military command and imprisoned 
Domenico, then a cardinal, went to his 
prison, and tenderly embracing him, with 
tears in his eyes, declared his intention of 
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ee 


i 
| 
A 
; 
' 
| 
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APRIL——A 


sharing his captivity When his father 
fled to Rome, he followed him, and by his 
inremitting exertions softened the hard 
hips of his exile, and restored him to the 

vor of the Pope. He was well known 
to his contemporaries as a liberal patron 
f art, and an enthusiastic collector of an 
tiquities, and he seemed to possess a mag 
ietie influence for attracting to himself 
the chief treasures of his own and other 


MARRIAGE 


FESTIVAI 


lands His generous disposition being 


known, poets dedicated their works to 
him, sculptors and painters sent to him 
the products of their chisel and pencil 
His library was stored with 
scripts in all languages 


Hebrew. 


rare manu 
Italian, Latin, 
Chaldean, Armenian 
His palace was hung with rich tapestries, 
the old Venetian with embroid 
eries of gold and silver, and adorned with 


( rreek, 


arazz?. 
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CALENDAR F 


rare bronzes, statues, and paintings. Gifts 
were showered upon him from every quar 
ter of sculptures, antiques, coins, medals, 
books, cameos, intaglios, jewels, and cary 
ings of ivory and amber. 

With such a reputation as a lover of 
art and generous patron of all artists, it is 
not strange that that errant painter An- 
tonello da Messina should have directed 


OR SEPTEMBER, 


himself to the Cardinal Grimani when | 
wished to find a purchaser for the wo! 
derful Breviary adorned by his own pe! 
cil, and still further enriched by those of 
Memling, Van der Meire, Hugh d’Anvers 
and Lissen de Gaud. Nor is it strang: 
that the art-loving cardinal should hav: 
hastened to avail himself of this opportu 
nity of becoming the possessor of so pre 





A FAMOUS 


sa treasure, nor that, having secured 
should have valued it above all his 
ous acquisitions. 

t the cardinal’s death the Breviary be 
the property of Marino Grimani, 
rch «oof Aquila, life, 


was powerless to alienate it 


during his 
oh he 

the republic of Venice, to which it 
to deseend at his 

But on the 

of Cardinal Ma 
» which occurred 

enly at Orvieto 

546, the precious 

script was inad 
tently sold with 
other rich possessions 
the prelate, and would 
had 
anni Grimani, 
| succeeded him in the 
Aquila 
en infinite to 
e it and buy it back. 


e been lost not 


who 


triarchate of 
pains 
Having expended so 
ch time, money, and 
ior in finding the book, 
venerable prelate felt 
itural desire to keep it 
iring his lifetime, and 


iined the required per 


BREVIARY. 


ty, it was deposited in the Treasury 
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A short time after, for its greater safe 


But 


in 1797 Jacopo Morelli, librarian of San 
Marco, 
interrupted 
government, by 
transferred to the library to which it be 


after three months’ un 
the 


Breviary was 


, . 
obtamed, 


efforts, a decree from 


which the 


longed, and where it still remains 





ssion from the Senate. 


days before his 
1593, 


fearing 


rew 
eath, in Giovanni 
Grimani, the 

museript might again 

lost, sent for his friend 
Mare Antonio 
nd giving him the Bre 
ary, prayed him to ren 
ler it to the Doge before 
he assembled Senate. 

He 
epublie, 


Barbaro, 


bequeathed to the 
among other 

rich gifts, an ebony cab- 

net enriched with gems and cameos, and 
alabaster and 
In this cabin 
and deposited 


with columns of 
ntique figures in bronze. 


dorned 


t the Breviary was placed, 
n the library of San Marco. 
First, however, it was committed to the 
harge of Alessandro Vittoria, for the dec 
ration of its exterior, and was returned 
him sumptuously bound in crimson 
elvet, with heavy ornaments of silver 
rilt, having on one side a medallion bear 
g the head of Cardinal Grimani, and 
on the other one bearing that of his fa 
ther, the Doge Antonio. 


MUNA yy. | 
| quim3.02:; 


rc118 cle 
nicnne. 
perareres 
119 ct” 


ST. MARTHA 


Nothing is certainly known with regard 
to its origin, and conjecture drawn from 
internal evidence supplies the place of any 
accurate information on the subject. Dr. 
Waagen considers it an indisputable fact 
that it was executed for Mary of Burgun 
dy, while the Italian’ Zanotto thinks all 
internal evidence points clearly to Pope 
Sixtus IV. as the original planner of the 
both the 


whom the 


work However that may be, 
distinguished to 
ownership is attributed died 
completion, the Breviary having certain 
vritten in or after the vear 1484 


personages 


before its 


ly been 
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That more than one hand was employed 
in its adornment is sufficiently evident, 
for while some of the miniatures are dis 
tinguished by a nobleness of design and 
finish of execution worthy of the pencil 
of Me milling, others are feeble and 


{ con 
fy 
I 


ised, and a few, from their weakness. 
seem scarcely worthy a place 


SE SRE 
c 


The Breviary consists of 831 leay 
very fine white parchment, on whic} 
written the Psalms, the Lessons, th« 


bric, the Offices to the Virgin a 


1d 


Saints, the Service for the Dead, ete 


margin of each one of these leaves 


riched by exquisite illuminations of « 


variety 





Interitduce cn 
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fever ne nrioneneree 


arabesques of gold and silve: 
various colors, amidst whic] 
placed flowers and fruits o 
kinds; every sort of creatur 
creeps on land, or flies in the 

or swims in the sea; shel] 
insects, birds, and beasts; fai 
genii, and fabulous monst 
charming little landscapes; rey 
sentations of men and costumes of 
various nations: scenes of lift 
town and country, in palace 
cottage—all on a minute sé 
and all painted in that delicat 
poitntillé stvle so exquisit 

so marvellous in its results 

is difficult not to linger over « 
one, so charming are they, and so 
well do they repay the closest « 
amination. Here we are brought 
suddenly into the interior « 
jeweller’s shop, where a womai 
seated, is weighing out gold: thi 

a lovely young girl is leaning ove 
a balcony ; a gardener is plucking 
fruit from his tree; a pair of loy 
ers are sailing on a lake on whic! 
swans are swimming; a hermit 
praying in the wilderness to an 
image of the Virgin; an old pea 
sant woman is hobbling painfull) 
along on crutches; a road winds 
through a mountainous country 
with a glimpse of sea in the dis 
tance, an old peasant woman is 
approaching, bearing on her head 
a wicker cage of chick 

ens, under one arm 
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KING DAVID SEES A VISION OF THE MESSIAH 


cock, under the other a basket of eggs: Besides these minor decorations, there 
young girl is washing her hands at a} are 110 full-page miniatures illustrating 
intain in the middle of a square in a/|the seasons, the historical events of the 
Dutch village. A few illustrations will | Bible, the festivals of the saints and mar 
suffice to give an idea of the riches in- | tyrs, the various offices of the Church, ete 
osed within the covers of the Breviary, | The first twenty-four miniatures illustrate 
nd all are painted with a fidelity to na- | the seasons, twelve of these being devoted 
re wonderful on so small a scale. to the calendar for each month, ornament 
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little 

In ad 
dition to these, each month has an appro 
All of these 
are ascribed, without exception, to Hans 
Memling. 


The Breviary opens with a representa 


sides and beneath 


ed at the with 


scenes appropriate to the season. 


priate full-page miniature 


tion of life in the month of January, OV 
The 


master of the house is seated at the dinner 


ing the interior of a rich man’s house. 


table, under a light green canopy, his ma 
jor-domo and his numerous servants in 
obsequious attendance upon his slightest 
Wish. He Wears a furred robe and a cap 
edg jewel in front. 
manners have evidently not kept pace with 


‘ed with fur, witha 


the sumptuousness of his appointments, 
for he is on the point of conveying a bit 
of the turkey on his plate to his mouth 
with his fingers. 
with gold plate, with 
crystal, and everything about him indi 
cates the lord of the manor or of the cas 
tle, accustomed to splendor and to com 
An attendant in the foreground 
is cutting a piece of bread from a loaf to 


mand 


another 
In 


the background a servant is bringing in 


give to an eagerly expectant dog; 
is playing with a faleon on his wrist. 


another dish for his master’s table. 

April gives us a marriage procession, in 
which a mature 
home his young bride. 
of 
men,” and are met on the way by a min- 
strel or jester in party-colored 


man of age is 
They are follow 
ed by a suite bridemaids and ‘* best 
garments, 
who is entertaining them with a wedding 
song, given with many gestures and gri 
The bride and her maidens wear 
the queer horned head-dresses fashionable 
in the fifteenth century. The trees are 
just tossing out their first feathery blos- 
flowers dot the of the 
meadows through which the bridal pro- 
cession passes. In the border a shepherd 
is leading forth his flock of sheep and 
goats to browse on the hills. 


maces. 


soms, and grass 


In September the heat of summer has 
reached its climax, and has ripened the 
purple and amber grapes, and the rich 
mellow light is shining over the vineyards 
belonging to some great lord, as the sturdy 
peasants and the white-capped paysannes 
are painfully stooping to gather the rich 
clusters. A charrette, loaded with its 
juicy freight, is slowly moving off. drawn 
by red and white oxen. But the same hot 
sun that has ripened the golden and pur- 
ple fruit in the vineyards, has sent the 


His | 


His table is furnished | 
goblets of gold and | 


taking | 


blood bounding more fiercely throug 
veins of the master, who, in accord 
with the laws of the learned physicia 
his time, feels it as much his duty to 
little of the abounding tide in the » 
of September as it is to gather his ric] 
vest into his barns and store-houses 
we are given a charming glimpse « 
interior of a pharmacy, whither hi 
come to give himself into the hands « 
apothecary, who has bound up his 
and is about to apply the lancet 
outside the apothecary’s door a 
milking a goat, perhaps that the mast 
cure may be completed by the 

draught, as it 


is another of his doct 


| maxims that goat’s milk is wholesony 


the month of September. 

After the calendar come the offices « 
the Church. As it would be neither pos 
sible nor desirable to deseribe in detail 
all the miniatures, only a few will bi 
lected which 
mention. 

In Advent a miniature attributed 
Memling represents David seeing the Vir 
gin and Child in a vision 
the clouds of heaven.” 


are especially worthy of 


‘coming as in 
The king is dress 
ed with great richness in a lone robe of 
crimson velvet, heavily embroidered with 
gold, edged with ermine, and with a col 
lar of the same fur, over which is a neck 
He is kneeling and adoring 
the apparition, and, swinging’ his censer, 
3athsheba 
by his side, in a costume that Mary of 
Burgundy might have lifts her 
lovely face with a rapt expression of «i 
votion, and joins in the psalm of the king 
One of her maidens stands behind ler, 
with downeast eyes, and two men of tli 
court, with faces full of character, stand 
near, but turned away from the heavenly 
vision. At the left two men-at-arms are 
gazing upward with stupid wonder. 
Among the pictures particularly wor 


lace of gold. 
he sends up a song of praise. 


worn, 


| thy of note may be mentioned Memling’s 


‘*Q@ueen of Sheba Presenting her Offerings 
to Solomon,” full of grace and delicate 
beauty, ‘‘The Circumcision,” ‘‘ Joseph Ri 


|ceiving his Brethren,” ‘‘The Angel D: 


livering St. Peter from Prison,” ** Thi 
Trinity,” and ‘‘The Immaculate Conce} 
tion of the Virgin”—the last two exceed 
ingly fine. 

Many of these pictures are surrounded 
by borders, on which the artist has ex 
hausted his ingenuity in portraying wit! 
a wonderful delicacy and skill flowers, 
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ST. BARBARA 


ruits, shells, insects, 
caterpillars, ete. 


On a ground of rose-color or pale blue, 


butterflies, birds, 


lilies, wild roses, columbines, sweet-peas, 
pansies, daisies, honeysuckles, and many 
other blossoms are dropped about with a 
dainty grace, as if just broken from their 
stems and thrown carelessly down, or are 
fastened to the paper with pins carefully 


bent in and out. Over these, brilliant 
hued butterflies are hovering, caterpillars 
and measuring-worms wind in and out 
among them, bright plumaged birds are 
pecking at the flowers’ hearts, or snails 
slowly drag themselves along. 

For the full appreciation of these beau 
ties it is necessary to have before the eyes 
the brillianey and yet wonderful softness 
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and blending of the colors, the fidelity to 
the 
the mi 
nuteness of every patient stroke. Though 


nature, the graceful disposition of 


flowers and insects, and above all, 


only minor decorations, they are absolute 
ly perfect in every smallest detail 

W hen we og 
the 


treasure-house of old lewends. 


et among the offices for the 


saints, Breviary becomes a perfect 
The much 
tempted St. Anthony is surrounded by all 
the various monsters that never ceased to 
torment him throughout his earthly pil 
Winged demons are clawing 
head, look 


to the mild countenance of the venerable 


grimage, 


about his giving a distressed 


saint. Below, in the border, the demons 


appear 1n the form of wolves and lions, 
striving to terrify him from the path of 
holiness. 

St. George is thrusting 


his spear into the dragon’s mouth, while 


on a white horse 


the Princess Cleodolinda, kneeling on one 
side, with arms thrown up, looks on with 
an expression of anxiety and distress on 
her countenance. St. James Major is gal 
lantly charging, at the head of the Span 
ish army, against their enemies the Moors. 
The beautiful old legend of St. Christo 
pher has an appropriate illustration by 
Memling 

The office of St. Martha, sister of 
arus, has 


Laz 
a charming illustration of the 
who with 
serving.” A graceful figure in a neat 
and dainty kitchen, she holds a skillet in 


saint, was **cumbered much 


has a 
wheth 
book of devotion 
ere is nothing to indicate. The kettle 
the fire; the bright 
ranged against the wall: 
The 


clean and well brushed, and the open door 


one hand, while in the other she 
book, on which she is very intent 
"a cookery book or a 
boils merrily over 
dishes are a cat 
is playing on the floor, hearth is 
of the kitchen shows another room beyond, 
St. Martha has certain 
ly served to some purpose, for her own 


dress and person are as daintily 


equally pleasant. 


attractive 
as the kitchen which is her kingdom. 

To Memling is also aseribed the charm 
ing’ miniature appropriated to the office of 
Our L: of the Snow. A Roman patri 


clan of great wealth, wishing to employ 


uly 


his vast possessions to the honor of the 
Virgin, had a vision, in which the Virgin 
appeared to him, and told him to build a 
church in her honor on Mount Esquiline, 
in the place where he should find the plan 
of the temple traced out in snow fallen 
from the 


heaven in height of summer. 
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The patrician went to the place indir 
accompanied by a procession of pr 
and found the plan of the building, 
had seen it in his vision, traced out 
light fall of snow. The church thus } 
and dedicated to Our Lady of the S) 
is now known as Santa Maria Magee 
one of Rome's great basilicas. 

In the miniature Our Lady of the S$ 
is a fragile, delicate figure, more ethy 
than the Madonnas of Flemish 
are apt to be. 


yall 
She is clothed in : rob 
pale blue, bordered with gold, and hi 
the Holy Child in her arms. 
ed in the midst of a meadow dotted 

flowers, while in the distance may be si 


She is s 


the procession of priests pausing in 
midst of the snow. 

St. Jerome, in his solitude, intent on t 
study of the Seriptures, is a striking 
ure, by Memling. Though worn to ema 
ciation by his fasting, he wears an air o 
lofty dignity. His dress is rich in 
and texture, and at his feet lies the red 
hat of a cardinal. 

The office of St. Luke, the ‘ beloy 
physician” and legendary artist, is the o 


COLO?! 


casion of another of Memling’s charmi 
miniatures. He is his 
painting a picture of the Virgin, with 1 
ox, his attribute, behind his chair. Thi 
border of this picture is especially beaut 
ful. The gauzy wings of the dragon-tfly 
at the bottom are marvellously painted 
St. Martin dividing his cloak with the 
beggar makes a pleasing illustration, a 
as a fitting pendant St. Elizabeth is repre 
sented on the next page giving aid to t] 
St. Cecilia, with her harp, in 
flowery meadow, and St. Catherine in thi 
midst of the doctors of Alexandria, follo 
A full the caln 


strong figure of St. Barbara, who is seated 


seated at 


easel 


poor. 


page is devoted to 
Her face is bea 
tiful, her attitude graceful and noble. fh 
the background her martyrdom is repr 


on the ground reading. 


sented as taking place near the tower wit 
which she is always associated. 

Though there are many more pictures 1 
the book, they are inferior to this, and St 
Barbara makes a fitting close to so bea 
tiful and noble a collection. When ws 
have ; familiar with thi 
contents of the Breviary, we can no lo! 
ger wonder that its guardians look at it 
a priceless treasure, and are like dragon: 
to those who would grasp with profan: 
hand at their *‘ apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” 


made ourselves 





. ee ; common men: but in Alexandria he ts 
\SHINGTON \S dismounted and afoot a towhsinah and 
neighbor 
W ashingeton came to 
0 active life; for it was just as 
a 


digg pilgrim who leaves the nation’s 
capital to visit the grave of Washing Th vn and 


m arrives, midway to Mount Vernon, at 
go Ww trom childhood mto vouth 


quiet town of Alexandria There he 
if he will but blow aside the dust Mount Vernon. that 
t | ing hamlet of Belhaven g 


“atherof his. t ! 
| ! \ of Alexandria Belhave 


hore 


iv find, 
century, foot prints of the | 


] > ] 
of his ways as he moved 
SoOTne 


intry that tell 4 
und about home Elsewhere the great i 
t I southern part 


Warehouse and 


tobacco 
of a p 


hit 


lef is on horseback, or sits high in 1 
iair of state, lofty and removed the great-grandchildren of 
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John Alexander, who in 1669 paid six 
thousand pounds of tobacco for nine miles 
of river-shore nearly Oppe site what is now 
the District of Columbia. Just after this 
purchase, Washington's great-grandfather 
had led from the settled lands near the 
mouth of the Potomac a troop of militia 
to punish the Dogne Indians for the mur 
der of Robert Hen, a herdsman, near what 
is now Mount Vernon. He became en 
raptured with these magnificent hills, and 
soon included them in a patent of seven 
thousand acres. Over sixty years after- 
ward this tract descended to Lawrence 
Washington, George’s elder brother, who 
married a daughter of Colonel William 
Fairfax, of Belvoir, the county heutenant, 
and became neighbor to his father-in-law 
by settling at Mount Vernon. Hither 
came young George Washington, fresh 
from school. Having failed to be a mid 

shipman, he was becoming a land survey 

or—a profession not so opposite as might 
seem; for in mathematical methods the 
pursuits are identical, and the survey of a 
wild country is, in peril and adventure, 
not unlike a voyage at sea. Into Belha 

ven young George Washington rode ev 

ery day. Tradition says that he came ten 
times during one week, each time upon a 
different horse, every one an animal that 
would have delighted General Grant. In 
those days the fine rider of a fine horse 
readily won his way to the popular heart. 
The lad had borrowed in turn all the best 
horses of the country-side, and he man 

aged each with such skill and grace that 
thereafter his future was made in the 
village. 

The family circle at Belvoir and Mount 
Vernon included, besides the visitor, Lord 
Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, Colonel Will- 
iam Fairfax, his son George William 
Fairfax, his sons-in-law Lawrence Wash- 
ington and John Carlyle, and William 
Ramsay, a cousin of the Washingtons. 
These gentlemen united with the Alexan- 
ders, who owned the Belhaven land, and 
some village traders, and established a 
town at Belhaven warehouse, designed as 
a practical matter to make money, and as 
a matter of taste to honor at the same time 
the royal family of England and the Fair- 
fax family of America. 


The new town 
took shape with its streets at right an- 
gles. One centre street, Cameron, flanked 
south by King, Prince, and Duke streets, 
and north by Queen, Princess, and Duch 


ess streets, and these streets crossed by 


another centre street, Fairfax, flank 
toval Street on one side and the riy: 

the other. Anxious as the young 
veyor George Washington was to 

fect himself in his art, it is impossib|, 
believe that this plan was made by 
relatives and friends without his fa: 
larity. 

The lots of the new town were sold 
the 13th of July, 1749. Among the } 
chasers were Lawrence Washington, Jo 
Carlyle, Adam Stephen, afterward a sul) 
altern under Braddock, and one of Wa 
ington’s generals in the Revolution 
army, and John Champe, father of Se) 
geant-major Champe, of Lee’s legion, w 
feigned desertion in the hope of capturing 
the traitor Arnold. The bids were mad 
in Spanish pistoles. The lots, one-quai 
ter acre each, sold at from S15 to 825 
each. Young Washington had no mon 
to spare to buy town lots; but he owned 
some land opposite Fredericksburg, and 
was already earning a doubloon a day }) 
surveying the wild lands of Lord Fairfax 
Almost as soon as this survey was com 
pleted, he was commissioned major in the 
Colonial militia, and appointed adjutant 
of the frontier district, with head-quai 
ters at Alexandria. From tnis centre hi 
organized the militia of the frontier cou 
ties, selected drill-masters for the officers 
attended and regulated musters, and on 
this limited field first developed that mas 
tery of detail and talent for organizatior 
which, twenty-five years later, organized 
on Boston heights a crude militia into a 
Continental army. There lingers yet in 
the traditions of the town the dim figure 
of a tall, wiry, sunburned young man, al 
ways on horseback, of ‘* bitter” will, and 
yet of great popularity; not a personal 
magnetism that attracted individual men, 
but a dominating power that won men in 
mass by giving every one assurance of 
safety under his lead. 

He took, it is said, much interest in the 
wells then being dug, and predicted that 
mines of iron would be found near the 
town-—a prediction never verified. 

The new town attracted a number of 
Scotch merchants, and grew apace. [1 
the tide came many of the soldiers o! 
Royal Charlie, who had been overborn 
when ‘‘the clans of Culloden were scat 
tered in flight.” Washington found some 
of these immigrants most useful in shap 
ing into service the colonial rangers and 
militia of the frontier; and when he re 
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d to Alexandria, after his perilous 


commander 
on across the wilderness to deliver 


Shoes and hats cost the sol 
diers treble their value 

On the 2d of April, 1754, Alexandria's 
| little army of one hundred and fifty me 


rnor Dinwiddie’s message to the 
ch commander at Fort Duquesne, he 











AN ALEXANDRIAN WATCHMAN 


gathered into the military service all these 
Jacobite soldiers that he could find. 
Under the training of these soldiers the 
town was kept busy, and very soon its 
grassy streets were made bare, as day by 


made adress parade at the Market Square. 
and then, with Washington (just twenty 
two) at their head, marched off into the 
wilderness, with their faces turned toward 
the Ohio River. In August the remnant 
came back from the campaign. They had 
been forced to capitulate to the French at 
Fort Necessity on the previous 4th of July. 
but had marched out with the honors of 
They went into barracks at the new 
court-house, in the market, for the grow 
ing village had just been fixed upon as 
the county seat of Fairfax County. The 
‘coats of sleazy cloth, and waistcoats of 


I 


iy they felt the slovenly gait of raw re 
ruits changed into the measured tread of 
trained soldiers. Washington's quarter 
master’s department gave him the most 
ouble. Governor Dinwiddie’s favorite 
contractors defied him. The army frauds 
of the late war seem to have been only 
lossal growths of germs like those that 
then grew up in the path of the young 


war 
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indifferent flannel,” of which Washing 
ton complained, may well stand as an ear 


many days, as he expressed it, **s 


SE ae 


dangerously for a shadow of pay th 


ly definition of modern ** shoddy.” Pro- | rocks, woods, and mountains,” res 
visions were abundant, but store-houses | at once, and when he was urged 
few, and he advised that the overplus be | tinue in service with his full commis 


sent to the West Indies, and exchanged | he 


-rz> 


replied, sharply, “If you thin 
for rum, which could be re-exchanged for | capable of holding a commission 


As ae 


¥ 


military equipments and clothing. has neither rank nor emolument 


A 


While Washington rested, awaiting or- | must believe me more empty tha 
ders, in Alexandria, after this campaign, 


commission itself.” This was pro! 


eeperen soesegaee ser 


€ 


an election fora Fairfax County delegate | the most trying period of Washing 
to the House of Burgesses took place. Of | life. : 

course Washington supported his friend Braddock brought Washington fro) 
George William Fairfax. The opposing | tirement. 
candidate was Colonel Elzey. How Wash 
ington’s partisanship led to an encounter 
with wiry little Payne, who knocked him 


ee 


By tendering him a positio; 
aide-de-camp, all questions of rank 

On the 3d of April, 1755, Con 
modore Keppel’s frigates, the Nigit 


waived. 


down on the market square; how anelec- gale and the Sea-Horse, with. si 
tion riot was numinent; how the troops | transports, landed the Forty-fourth 
rushed from their barracks in the court- | Forty-eighth British regiments at Alex 
andria. Both regiments wore the 
example of the necessity or of the danger | coats that afterward became so hateful to 
of “troops at the polls,” had not Wash 
ington calmed them; how he did not 


house, and might have furnished an early 


SS 5 ih oe tl AB a i 


American eyes, but the facings of thy 
Forty-fourth were yellow, and those o 
the Forty eighth buff. 


challenge Colonel Payne, as expected, but 


Spontoons wer 


Sega 


Lidar ee eS = on Ao 


‘eS 
a 
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invited the colonel to take a glass of wine 
vith him—a proceeding which, if the wine 
then was as full of drugs as it is now, was 
far more dangerous to both parties than 
all this has been told 
by that delightful gossip Parson Weems. 
Washington was not then twenty-three, 


the ordinary duel 


and his conduct in this matter shows how 
solid was the nobility of his character. 
When he declined a resort to the * 
he was still under the cloud of having 


code” 


surrendered Fort Necessity, his reputa 
tion was suffering unfavorable comment 
from the only newspaper in the colony, 
and forees like those which in the Con 
way-Gates cabal subsequently sought to 
That, under 
these surroundings, he did not that he 
never did, at any period of his life 


deem such a resort necessary, ought long 


ruin him were at work. 


ago to have banished this remnant of 
barbarism from the customs of his native 
State. 

The cabals against him were success- 
filled the 
Sixteen new companies 


ful. Soon news came. that 
town with rage. 
were to be raised, but the regimental or- 
ganization was to be abolished, and Col- 
onel Washington would be eompelled to 
vo down to a captain’s rank, and serve 
perhaps under his own subalterns. Tra 
ditions of the indignation of the town are 
still current. The first strands of loyalty 


suapped. Washington, who had spent 


carried as well as swords by the minor 
officers; but Braddock directed that thes: 
antique weapons be left behind in store at 
Alexandria, and muskets taken instead 
The spontoons remained in town, and 
were carried instead of billies by the tow 

watchmen until the summer of 1861, whe) 
the provost guard of a Michigan regiment 
ordered the watchmen to go home and 
watch no more until the Union should 
be restored. Again were the spontoons 
superseded by muskets, and they hav 
Washington 
was ill of chills and fever when Brad 
dock reached Alexandria. He sent his 
‘compliments and excuses,” and Brad 
dock, in reply, regretted his illness, and 
gave him liberty to join the expedition 
whenever his convenience permitted. He 
did not join until some weeks afterward 


never come into use since. 


As soon as Braddock arrived he accepted 
the hospitalities of Colonel John Carly | 
and made head-quarters at Carlyle’s house 
built two years before of Portland stone 
brought from the Isle of Wight by ves 
sels coming to Alexandria for tobacco, just 
as General Butler has recently built lis 
mansion on Capitol Hill of stone brought 
as ballast from New England by vessels 
coming for coal. 

The half-built town became for a whilt 
the metropolis of the British empire in 
America. Soldiers and statesmen flocked 
in; expresses came and went; artisans were 
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BRADDOCK’S HI 


clerks and 


S\ 


hurried: 
teamsters shouted ; soldiers rejoiced in un 


commiussaries 


mited tobaeco, and got drunk on super 
bundant West Indian rum, under pre 
that the water of the town made 
hem sick; Horatio Gates came to tender 
Richard Hen 
Lee led a county troop; Hugh Mercer, 

f Royal Charlie's 


ense 
1Sé 


» New York companies; 


of with 


surgeons, 


redericksburg volunteers: Andrew Lew 
from the wilderness, with a 


lndiansand half-breeds: 


retinue of 
Benjamin Frank 
deputy postmaster, to give mail facili 
es to the army ; Daniel Morgan, with his 
agon, from Occoquan, eager to turn a 
penny Brad 
; and the fierce 
issar Sir John Sinclair, who had fright 
ned West Pennsylvania with his threats, 
md made a plan to blow up the falls 
the Potomac that Braddock might 
have water transportation to the mount 
all these and 


} 


t 


as teamster: Gage, one of 


lock’s lieutenant-colonels 


ins many more were 
there. 


Searcely notable were these, for royal 
Governors came in state to hold confer 


ence with Braddock. These were Shir 
ley, of Massachusetts, Delancey, of New 


York, Morris, of Pennsylvania, Dinwid 


A}D-¢ 


die, of Virginia, and Sharpe, of 


Mary 
land, 

On the 14th of April, 1755, the CONGRESS 
OF ALEXANDRIA opened in the stone man 
sion, At the court-house and market op 
posite, the colonists were making read y to 
shed their blood for the crown Behind 
it the Potomae sparkled in the sun, and 
from the 


the Governors could see, far over the shin 


windows of their council-room 


ing waters, the hill-top now crowned by 
the Capitol. Commodore Keppel assist 
ed at the Congress. Mr. Shirley was its 
Secretary. The Congress arranged with 


It 


conh 


Braddock the plan of the campaign 
did In secret 
dence to be it resolved 
that, ‘Shaving found it impracticable to 
obtain 


more ‘in 


session, 
not divulged,” 
in their respective governments 
the proportion expected by his Majesty to 
ward defraying the expenses of his service 
in North America, they were unanimous 
ly of the opinion that it should be proposed 
to his Majesty's ministers to find out some 
method to compel them to do it.” 

This was the resolution of strangers in 
Alexandria in 1755; but when the policy 
became public, the Alexandrians met at 


the court-house. which faced the stone 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA 


nansion, in July, 1774, with George Wash 
ngton in the chair, and resolved: 


‘That there is nothing to warrant the belief that 
he colonies will not contribute to the expenses of 
lefending the empire 

“That taxation and representation are in their 
iture inseparable.” 


I 


Braddock’s stay in Alexandria did not 
increase loyalty. His troops nicknamed 
the Virginia rangers, in derision at the 
scanty coats which Dinwiddie had given 
them, ** Bobtails:” but a ranger’s rifle had 
not misspent an ounce of lead in five vears, 
und there was not a musket in Braddock’s 
army that would not have been ten times 
veighed down by the bullets it had wasted. 
The records of only one Alexandria court 
martial is left. It is short but ferocious: 
*Court-martial. Alexandria. Lieut. Col. 
rage, President. The prisoner sentenced 
to one thousand lashes, but part of the pun 
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ishment remitted.” 
name is given. Da 
Morgan was whipped | 
ing this expedition, an 
stripes never healed 
may have been he. 

On the 20th of A 
Braddock left Alexand 
On the 9th of July 
fell. Washington | 
the mountain passes 
troops, and kept off 
French and Indians fro; 
the town that trembled 
grew. When the Fre 
power in Virginia S 
broken, he married, 

* society” was chagrined 
at its early experiences 

his married life. Parson Weems tells us 
that *‘ Alexandria, though small, was lo 

ly, but had no charms for the palate. By 
tobacco its neighbors had made money 
They then began to look down on i! 

poorer sort, and to talk about families 
Of course such great people could not run 
market carts. Hence the Belhavenites 
often sat down to a dinner of salt meat 
and johnny-cake. But when Washing 
ton brought the wealthy widow Custis to 
Mount Vernon, a market cart was con 
structed, and twice a week sent to Bel 
haven with fat things that amazed the 
lean market. Country gentlemen dining 
in town wondered at the change of far 
and thus it was discovered, to the morti 
fication of some of the little great ones 
that Colonel Washington ran a market 
cart.” ‘* Society” then, if proud, was oft 
en plain; for Washington writes in his 





STANDARD WEIGHTS 


AND MEASURES. 


WASHINGTON AS A BURGHER. 


W ASHINGTON’S 


ball in Alexandria in 1760 
vhere pocket-handkerchiefs served as ta 
e-cloths, and bread and butter with tea, 
vhich the drinkers could not distinguish 
from hot water sweetened,” made the bill 
fare, and in his disgust he 
lown ‘‘a bread-and-butter ball.” 
Washington until 1766 held 
lice, but was often active in municipal 
He subseribed to the cost and 
supervised the putting down of the first 
publie pump 
Braddock had 
improvements 


of a 


ury 


writes if 
no town 
meerns. 
an improvement on one that 


He 


market 


brought. suggested 
the 
ments, and in 1765 insisted upon the mod 
ern way of selling grain by weight. He 
xed fifty-eight pounds to the bushel as 
of wheat, and than 

once demanded that all the weights and 
tested 
vy the standards brought from London in 
1745, and which are still used as the mar 


in arrange 


the standard 


more 


neasures of the dealers should be 


ket standards of the town. 
On the 16th of Decenyber, 1766, Colonel 
Washington of the 


became a member 


town council. The record reads: 

‘The trustees proceeded to appoint a trustee in 
e Room of Geo. Johnson, deceased, and have unan 
ously George Washington, Esq., 


chosen trustee 


the town aforesaid.” 
The new trustee busied himself more with 
itive operations outside the council than 
v legislative measures within it; for the 


TOWN OFFICE 


record-book shows no motion made by 
him, and as the yeas and nays are not re 
corded, his votes will never be known. 
Washington bought at a ** town sale, 
in 1763, two corner lots on Pitt Street 
one on Prince and the other on Cameron 
Street. He gave £30 for the former, and 
per annum 
ground-rent from it. Upon the latter he 


built his town office, where he 


in 1790 was receiving S300 
transacted 
It was 
When 


Dunmore was making his raids on the 


his business and met his friends 
a town ‘annex’ to Mount Vernon. 


Potomac, Washington proposed building 
an addition, and removing the family 
from Mount Vernon to Alexandria; but 
this The stood 
until shortly before the late war 
Washington's religion 


was never done house 
of a kind 

He was 
the parish which included 
Alexandria, and saw Christ Chureh built 
in 1767-73, and worshipped there. The 


was 
that did good to his neighbor 


vestrvman ol 


Presbyterians soon followed the church 
1774 built a 
echureh on near Wolfe 
W ashington to the 
church, occasionally attended its worship, 


building example, and in 
Fairfax Street 
contributed new 
and offered to educate 
William 


ministry. 


his young cousin 
the Presbyterian 
The Presbyterians at first held 
license from the 
county court, by which it was required 


Ramsay for 


their services under a 
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Academy in the town of A 
andria I give in trust 84 
or, in other words, twent 
the shares which I hold in 
Bank of Alexandria, to 
the support of a free schor 
The academy was after 
transferred to a new s 
house on an adjoiming lot 
is now the head of the 
public school System, 
the title of the Washin 


School. 
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Toward the close of 1767 


vee 
_ 


curred the most notable 
inal trial that has ever t 
place in the town. A nun 


WASHINGTON SCHOOI 


of negro slaves, becoming 


that during their meetings the doors | censed against their overseers, pois 


should be ** kept unlocked, unbarred, and | them. Eight of the negroes were ¢ 
inbolted.” The first Methodist church | vieted, and early in 1768 they were h 
was a sail-loft on the river-side From | in chains in the old fields, not far fr 
1739 Belhaven had a school, and in 1759 a | where Christ Church now stands. 
school-house was built by lottery in the | creaking of the gibbets and the rattle 


market square After the Revolution the | clank of the chains as the bodies sw 


pei epee 


school was removed to a new academy | to and fro in the winter-night winds lo: 
building near the corner of Washington | lingered in the traditions of the town 
and Wolfe streets Washington added a | tale of horror that by the big wood fir 
free department ‘‘for the sons of wid- | of after-winters old gossips told to | 
ows” to the academy, and during his life | frightened lads crouched in the chimney 
paid £50 per annum to its support In | corners. After the bodies had hune som 
his will he made the foundation perpetual | time they were decapitated ; the heads 
by this provision: ** To the trustees of the | were placed on long pikes, and attached 


norte 
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chimneys of the court-house and nental Congress in 1775, he bought from 
il Long the ghastly skulls re- one Gibbs a small fourth-class engine for 
d there. At first the crows pecked £80 10s., and just before he set out for Bos 


m, and then the martins came and ton heights to become commander-in-chief 








i 








+ 


iilt their nests within. The punish-| he dispatched this little engine to the 
nt was noised abroad, and attracted | Friendship Company. When in Alexan 
newspaper mention in London. dria during his younger days he always 
In 1774 the Friendship Fire Company, | attended at fires, and assisted to extin 
hich still exists, was organized. It at} guishthem. In the last year of his life a 
‘st consisted of citizens who, out of ‘* mu- | fire occurred near the market. He was 
ul friendship,” agreed to carry to every | riding down King Street, followed by his 
fire **two leathern buckets and one great | servant, also on horseback, and he saw the 
ag of oznaburg or wider linnen.” Wash- | Friendship engine poorly manned. Rid 
igton was made an honorary member, | ing up to a group of well-dressed gentle 
nd when he went as a delegate to the | men near by, he called out: ‘* Why are 
‘ongress of 1774, at Philadelphia, he ex- | you idle there, gentlemen? It is your 
amined the fire-engines in use there. On | business to lead in these matters.” And 
s return to Philadelphia to the Conti- | throwing the bridle of his horse to his 


Li 
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8 | WASHINGTON AS A FIREMAN, 
4 if! 
! 3 We servant, he leaped off and seized the brakes, | selecting Washington as head of a com 
Sis followed by a crowd that gave the engine | mittee to prepare a platform on which all 
‘ea such a ‘‘shaking up” as it never knew | might stand. The Tories saw everything 
’ 7 44 afterward against them. Bryan Fairfax wrote 
haat From 1754, when Washington was oust- | ** There is scarcely any in Alexandria of 
Lat | ed of his command, Alexandria was never | my opinion.” They urged delay. Wash 
4 thoroughly loyal. Braddock’s arrogance | ington still believed that the Fairfaxes 
‘ had excited hatred, and his inefficiency | would come over to the popular side, and 
/ doubt of British power; and the colonists | in Christ Church yard, on Sunday, the 
} thereabouts had come to believe that one | 38d of July, he expressed a preferenc: 
backwoodsman was a match for three red- | Bryan Fairfax as his colleague in the 
i coats. After the Stamp Act and the later | convention over Colonel Broadwate: 
. difficulties, the loyalty of the neighbor- | but when the meeting came at court, on 
A ne hood was confined to the Fairfax family | the 18th of July, all felt that the tim: 
tae und the parsons. Alexandria’s represent- | two parties had gone by, as patriots wer 
ae ative in the House of Burgesses, George | all of one mind. Mr. Fairfax did not at 
} aw Johnson, had seconded Patrick Henry's | tend, and no heed was paid to a letter 
i hte resolutionsin Stamp Act days. The Fair- | which he had written. George Washi 
i Pa, faxes were upright and true men. Wash- | ton took the chair. tobert Harrison us 
| ington’s esteem is their eulogy. Butthey | named secretary. The resolutions wer 
ase were unpopular. George William Fair- | read and adopted, and so far as Alexan 
nay. fax left for England in 1773, and Bryan | dria could begin it, the American Revo 
; } Fairfax became the family leader. Early | tion was begun. 
+ ial in 1774 it was evident that the crown was The resolutions declared that ‘* whil 
; a resolved upon the coercion urged by Brad- | we are willing to be united with Great 
Ms #: dock’s Congress. At June court the town | Britain as its subjects, we will use every 
fi and county met to prepare for peril. That | means God hath given us to prevent our 
bi meeting adjourned until July court, after | becoming its slaves; that even if Boston 
; 
& : 











will not; that we 
issist Boston to the fullest extent of 


ced to submit, we 


»wer; that we are willing to help to 
the East India Company for the tea 
n overboard; that the tea sent over 
d be stored until money can be raised 
for it, and should then be burned; 
ill disputes between the colonies 
| be hushed; and that gentlemen 
| set an example of frugal living, 

» liberal.” 
<t month Washington left for the 
ntion at Philadelphia. While there 
tained equipments for the Alexan 
lunteer company that had been or 
ed in the shadow of coming events. 
He returned again to Philadelphia in the 
iv of 1775 as a delegate to the Conti 

| Congress. 
When he was appointed commander-in 
of the Continental forces, he com 
icated his appointment to the Alex 
lria ** Blues,” as the company of which 
vas honorary captain was called. He 
rote to them on the 20th of June, 1775, 
[ have only to beg you before L go (es 
cially as you did me the honor to put 
iv companies under my direction, and 
cnow not how soon you may be called 
ipon in Virginia for an exertion of your 
tary skill) by no means to relax in 
discipline of your respective compa 
Tothisa deputation replied. Aft 


er congratulating the country upon hav 


secured his services, they say, ‘* We 
to inform you, Sir, by desire of the 
ipany, that if at any time you shall 
idge it expedient for them to join the 
roops at Cambridge, or march elsewhere, 
will cheerfully do it.” 
Washington was thenceforward absent 
the army many long years; but the 
Blues” were reorganized after the Rev 
ition, and to them, near the close of his 


he issued his last military order from 
steps of the City Hotel. 
The British never reached Alexandria. 
ieral Gage, who, from his command 
ler Braddock, was familiar with the 
ilities upon which he proposed to act, 

ed early in the war that Braddock’s 
ute should be reversed, and a force of 
lories and Indians assembled at Pitts 
ch and marchéd upon the rear of Alex 
lria, while Governor Dunmore, with 
s levies of Tories and negroes, assisted 

a naval force on the Potomac, should 
ttack the town upon the other side. In 


the event of its fall, which he deemed cer 
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tain, he proposed to fortify it and cut off 
the North from the South. With Wash 
ington’s own home the stronghold of the 
crown, he thought that the subjugation of 
the disatfected would be easy. The British 
authorities, however, were very anxious 
not to make war upon Washington per 
They hoped almost until the 
end of the war to enter into personal 
negotiations with him that would save 


sonally 


the colonies to the crown. It was not 
until he hung Major André that this base 
less hope was entirely dispelled. Alarms 
in town were not, however, unfrequent. 
Once, in 1776, three British armed ves 
sels came within a few miles of the town. 
The townsmen were mustered in the mar 
ket square by Colonel John Fitzgerald, 
an aide to Washington, and afterward 
Not half of them had 
guns, and there was less ammunition than 
at Bunker Hill. 


mayor of the town 


‘** Await orders,” said 
Fitzgerald, and hastened to a small stone 
fort built upon a point which, like the 
Battery at New York, extends below the 
town, and was mounted with heavy guns 
that Braddock had left 
guns remain planted as posts in the town 
This fort was manned by the Al 
exandria artillerists, ready to make a vig 
orous fight. Soon after Fitzgerald left 
the market the ships fired a few shots to 
ward the town, and the militia command 
er struck the flag at the market. <A shot 
from the fort warned the ships, and they 


Some of these 


streets. 


put about and sailed down stream. Fitz 
gerald then hurried in wrath to the mar 
ket, and rave the commander a sound 
whipping. 

Alexandria was made the site of a gen 
eral hospital. Here the Continental re 
eruits from the South stopped to be inoe 
ulated. Many houses became hospitals. 
The royalists of the neighborhood omitted 
no opportunity to make the town a terror 
to country folk, and to deplore the rebell 
ion which brought such evils. Young 
Sally Fairfax writes, in October, 1777, to 
her father, Rev. Bryan Fairfax, Washing 
ton’s Tory friend, **Mamma will not be 
able to go to Alexandria again this win 
ter; there is always a regiment of soldiers 
there amost to be inoculated, and the in 
fection is never out of the town.” Gen 
eral Washington was fully sensible of the 
danger to which his family at Mount Ver 
non were exposed in consequence of the 
constant communication with Alexandria, 
and his known anxiety was used to give 
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‘a more perfect union 
they called the great Na 
al Constitutional Co; 
tion at Philadelphia in 
Alexandria thus clain 
be the cradle of the 
tution. 
Meanwhile 











comme 
needs required the 

up of a shallow 
front of the harbor 
soon after Washineto) 
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CONV 

















ae 





turned from the wan 
hill-top streets were gy 


to a lower level, and 

earth used to fill up th 

— a cove. The Drunkard 
“ oi) Looking - Glass tells 





REVOLUTIONARY HOSPITAI 


a verisimilitude to the forged letters which 
the British published as from his pen. 
Washington returned from the war at 
Christmas, 1783. He had ceased to be a 
official, for the trustee board had 
been succeeded by a mayor and common- 
alty 


town 


Richard Conway, the mayor, met 
him with anaddress. Thenceforth he nev 
er left home ona public mission that kind 
ly official addresses were not exchanged 
with the mayorandcommonalty. Assoon 
as Washington had time to look at town 
affairs, he discovered that the lack of ave 
nues of internal trade, and the competition 
of the low Maryland tariff at Georgetown, 
were crippling Alexandria. These two ob 
structions he at once undertook to remove. 
He secured the organization of the Poto 
mac Company, which built locks around 
the Potomac Falls, and is now merged 
into the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com 
pany. 
the Georgetown made 
against Alexandria, he led the way to the 


To avoid the discrimination which 
lower duties at 


appointment of commissioners from the 
two States to settle inter-State difficulties. 
These commissioners, George Mason and 
Alexander Henderson, of Virginia, and 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Thomas 
Stone, and Samuel Chase, of Maryland, 
met at Alexandria in March, 1785. They 
agreed to a uniform tariff, to be supported 
by a naval force in the Chesapeake. This 
was thought to involve the rights of Penn- 
sylvaniaand Delaware, whose waters emp 
tied into Chesapeake Bay, and a further 
conference invited at 
Here the delegates discovered the need of 


Was 


some Alexandrians 01 


spree, while this work 


progressing, took the carts 
that were at rest on the river-side, ani 
ran them into the river at low tide, a 


then took the ladders that furnished ten 
porary access to house doors, and threy 
them into the wells. There was early fal 
ing as well as early rising next morning 
for the first comer to the door genera 
ly pitched out ; 


clogged 


the ropes broke in the 
and no water could } 
drawn; the high tide covered the earts i: 
the river, and the cartmen swore that thi 
devil had made away with their carts 
A town so worried and bewildered might 
well set its parson wondering, with Shaks 


wells, 


peare, ‘that men should put an enemy) 
their mouths to steal away their brains 
The description of this affair often excite: 
Washington's laughter. 

Washington voted at all the Fairfay 
elections until the close of his life, wii 
formly supporting the Federal candidates 
Although livine some distance from th: 
court-house at the Alexandria market, li 
generally voted early. The polls wer 
reached by a flight of steps outside, which 
in 1799 had become old and shaky. Wher 
the General reached the steps, he placed 
one foot upon them, and shook the eraz) 
ascent as if to try its strength. Instantly 
twenty brawny arms, one above the other 
grasped the stairway, and a dozen mens 
shoulders braced it. Nor did a man mov 
until the venerable chief deposited his 
vote and returned. ** Tsaw his last bow 
said one of them half a century afterward 


| “it was more than kingly.” 
Annapolis. | 


When the call of the nation in 
withdrew Washington from his local as 


1789 





A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF 


tions, JOY and sorrow mingled in the 
When he 
them farewell, on the 16th of April, 
ileade followed him to the river-side. 


ions of the towns people 


» mayor presented him an address, 
ich, after congratulating a govern 
t that could obtain him for its head, 
conclude by deploring their own loss, 
‘Themes less splendid but more 
ring Impress our minds. The first 
est of our citizens must leave us. 
ag d must lose their ornament, our 
th their model, our agriculture its im 
er, our infant academy its patron, 
poor their benefactor, and the interior 
vation of the Potomae—an event re 
with utility, alre: addy brought by your 
mitted care into partial use—its insti 
rand promoter.” 
\vain, for eight years, was Washington 
sent. When he returned, he mingled 
before with the towns-people. Atfee 
mn had ripened into reverence. 
The last days came. The eighteenth 
tury drew to its close. No man in 
\lexandria dreamed that Washington 
iid not see the dawn of the nineteenth. 
yn Thursday, the 12th of December, he 
s in town, erect and strong, with the 


A VISIT TO THE REPU 


“outhaid (em 2s 


4 eo A at 


COAT OF ARMS, SAN MARINO. 


: T was late in the afternoon of Saturday, 
the 9th day of February, 1873. that 
vith two of my daughters I drove up to 
‘ Hotel Aquila d’ Oro in the venerable 

ty of Rimini. 
My purpose in taking this unusual route 
to Southern Italy, along the shores of the 


SAN MARINO 365 


promise of vears yet to come On Sat 
urday morning it was noised that the 
General was ill, and that Dr. Craik had 
been sent for. On Saturday night it was 
known that the patient Was worse, and 
that Craik had sent for two other town 
physicians, Doctors Brown and Dick, for 
consultation. On Sunday morning the 
bells were ringing for church, when the 
news came, WASHINGTON IS DEAD! The 
bell-ring jaaiphtapee for a few minutes, and 
then began to toll, and tolled night and 
day until the great townsman was buried 
When one bell-ringer grew tired, another 
plied the rope, and with sounds of mourn 
ing the town was tilled from Monday un 
til Wedne sday. 

When the last rites were celebrated, 
Alexandria yolunteers made up the mili 
tary cortége, Alexandria artillerists fired 
the parting salute, Alexandria Freemasons 
dropped the acacia in his grave, and the 
only official body of mourners at his fu 
neral was the Mayor and Common Coun 
Washington Na 
tional Monument midway its ascent con 


cil of Alexandria. The 
tains a stone inseribed, ** From the peo 
ple of Alexandria, the descendants of the 
friends and neighbors of Washington.” 


BLIC OF SAN MARINO 


Adriatic, was to visit what claims to be 
the oldest as well as the smallest republic 
in the world, to which Rimini is the near 
est railway station. 

La Republica di San Marino, the roots 
of whose history run down to the days 
of Charlemagne, lies about twelve miles 
southwest from Rimini, and about four 
from the shores of the Adriatic. After 
securing our rooms and some dinner we 
and at half past nine 
o'clock the following morning were on 


bespoke a Carriage, 


our way. 

As the power and consequence of a na 
tion depend very largely upon its means 
of intercourse with other nations, it is 
proper that I note some of our experi 
ences on the journey, for the road we 
travelled was the only one by which the 
capital of the republic 
a carriage, or indeed in any other way, 


can be entered with 


and it is a crime, as | afterward learned, 
to attempt an entrance by any other. 
The morning was soft and fresh, but 


not cold, the sky was clear, and by half 
past ten the picturesque heights of the 
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REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO 


capital of San Marino stood before us in | however, at this time must have bee 
bold relief against the light blue sky. quite empty, for all the population in 

The sun as it rose soon became so warm | Italian cities at this season of the year 
that I was obliged to lay aside my over- | especially when the sun shines, will b 
coat and protect my head with an um-/| found in the streets, not walking, but 
brella After travelling about ten miles | simply basking. Their interest in us and 
we crossed a river—so our driver styled | our equipage showed that 1t took very lit 
it, though it was secant four feet wide tle to amuse them. 
separating the republic from the rest of The words **Caffé Repubblicano,” whic! 
Italy It was spanned by a bridge of | stared down upon us from a sign on tli 
masonry, in the centre of which was a! wall of one of the houses, compelled 
stone which defined the northern bound- | to felicitate ourselves that we were tray 
ary of the republic elling once more wpon republican soil. 

In another half hour we were driving The land around Serravalle, and all that 
through the village of Serravalle, consist- | we traversed on our journey, seemed rich 
ing of two or three dozen houses, which, | and the tillage pretty thorough. Al] th: 





A VISIT TO THE REPUI 


f the different proprietors were usu 
separated or intersected at conven 
of 
eet apart, which always supported 
if the exposure Was favorable to 

veetening of the grape. To my in 
why they did not plant fruit trees 
id of their 
the driver rather startled me by 

x that the yearly crop of fagots tak 


distances by rows trees about 


forest trees to support 


was more valuable, 
iel, than any crop of fruit that could 
We had unexpectedly stum 


rom these trees 


rown. 
pon one of the grave inconveniences 

If 
verage Italian would have his dinner 
ed, he must dispense with fruit. 

| incontinently tell to debating with 
lf whether I would be willing to ex 


country that produces no coal. 


ve the coal beds of Pennsylvania for 
Italian sun—the solar heat canned by 
idence in unlimited quantities of car 
that warms in winter as well as sum 
und by night as well as by day, all 
vear round, for the rays of the sun, 
though fresh and grateful, never 
supplied in sufficient quantities at any 
point to boil a tea-kettle. Ido not re 
nber what conclusions I reached, ex 


ept that the blessings of Providence are 
tty evenly and pretty equitably dis 
uuted over the earth; in other words, 
‘in countries where honey can not 


made, the people are never stung by 


The crops most relied upon along our 
to be wheat, fagots, wine, 
d oil; the latter two articles were better 
an one usually finds in Western Italy. 
The sun length began to veil the 
landscape with fogs, and hide our Pisgah 
from the outer world. 
‘it till we reached it. The grade of our 
road since leaving Serravalle had been 


{ 
mute 


seemed 


at 


We saw no more 


steadily growing heavier, and in about 
‘an hour from there we exchanged 
our horses for a yoke of oxen. As our 
objective point was over 2600 feet above 
e level of the Adriatic, and as that grade 
vas to be overcome in a distance of about 
ir miles, and by oxen that evidently 
had got to earn their breakfast before they 
uld eat it, it is needless to say that for 
rest of the journey we moved very 
owly. At about twelve we were obliged 
to take on asecond yoke of oxen, and,even 


l 
t} 


h this re-enforeement, to stop every 
‘or ten minutes to let the poor beasts 
‘cathe. At half past twelve we reached 
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Il Borgo di San Marino—a small village 
at the base of the lofty rocks which ris 
almost perpendicularly, like the Palisades 
of the the ¢ 


summit of 
which lies the city of San Marino. 


Hudson, and on 

1] Borgo consisted of a cluster of houses 
intersected by one or two narrow streets, 
with 
While the carriage held on its winding 
an 
court or market-place, where half a dozen 


a population of about 500 people 


way, | passed on foot through open 
women were trying to sell a few oranges 
and vegetables. The whole of their stock, 
it to would well 
sold at twenty frances. 

But that I may do no injustice to the 


seemed me, have been 


second city of the republic, let me men 

tion that I] Borgo has a theatre, upon the 

doors of which was posted a written no 

tice, of which the following is a transla 
tion: 

CONCORD THEATRE 
rhis 
At eight in the evening a pt 


Eve 


aay 
blie Ball 
ry one is prohibited entering 
the Ball-room 
Who is not decently dressed 
(Signed) Tue Direction 
It was re-assuring to find that, with al 
their pretensions to republican freedom, 
the people of Il Borgo were not disposed 
to permit liberty in matters of the toilet 
to degenerate into license. 
We now quitted the tillable country, and 
the 
around the vast crag like the thread of a 


followed way, which went winding 


screw toward its head, until finally we 
reached the only point from which the 
capital was accessible, and on the side op 
posite to that from which we had entered 
Here 


a heavy archway and gate, which 


the territory of the republic. we 
met 
vuarded the entrance to the town, and 
where, as we were then informed, ox 
transportation terminated. 

Our approach had been foreseen by a 
cuide, whose services, under the advice of 
our driver, we thought it wise to secure. 
We asked him to conduct us at 
some place where we could rest a little 


W hile 


Bologna 


once to 


and procure some refreshments. 
bread, cheese, 
bottle of 
San Marino wine, and obeying a sugges 


discussing some 


sausage, and a most excellent 
tion I had received from our publican in 
Rimini, I sent my card to the Capitano 
Reegente, as their President is called, and 
directed the guide to present my compli 
ments, and ascertain if it would be agree 
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able to his Excellency to receive me and 
my companions, and if so, at what hour 
Our guide soon returned, and informed 
us that the Captain - Regent would be 
At the 
expiration of that time we sallied forth, 


pleased to see us in half an hour. 


stopping on our way to look at a modern 
if imple of some pretension, over the fa 
cade of which in conspicuous letters was 
the following inscription: ** Divo Marino 
patrono et libertatis autore.” 

I entered the temple at a later hour of 
the day, but found nothing in it of inter 
est except two large seats near the altar 
for the two Captains-Regent, and a fine 
marble statue of San Marino, the Colum- 
bus of their country, who, as the tradition 
goes, Wishing to give himself up to the 
austerities of a hermit life, found a eon 
venial asylum on the summit of these 
rocks, and by his piety and pretended 
miracles drew round him a society to 
which they gave his name. 

The summit of the mountain on which 
we stood was nota plateau, but a succes 
sion of crags. As a consequence our path 
lay most of the time up and down stairs, 
or through narrow passages which could 
not be ealled streets, for they were nei 
ther vraded nor even laid out by the hand 
of man. Of course no beasts of burden 
ever enter the gate. 

Difficult as we found the way, howey- 
er, we were not long in reaching the pa 
lazzo, Which was a plain stone building, 
with nothing in the exterior to distinguish 
it from the other houses, except that it 
had a little more open space on the side 
facing the street than most other houses 
enjoyed. 

On our arrival we were ushered by a 
man in livery into a reception-room about 
fifteen by eighteen feet, the walls of which 
were decorated with paintings of some of 
the more illustrious friends and citizens 
of the republic, among which full-length 


portraits of the late Emperor and Empress | 


of the French were most CONSpiIcuoUs. 

By the time our curiosity about the 
room and its contents was fully satisfied, 
the servant in livery who had received us, 
the guide who had conducted us, and a 
man I had met at the hotel and took for a 
waiter, but who seemed now to be a part 
of the Executive household, entered in a 
somewhat excited way, and announced to 
us, in a tone that would have rung from 
one end of the Tuileries to the other: 
* Vien il Capitano Reggente’”’—** the Cap- 





tain-Regent is coming.” Then fory 
line one deep and three in length 
proceeded to look as much as they 
like a regiment prese nting arms t 
sovereign. 

Another minute of anxious su 
and a young man—it was the ( 
Regent entered the door and = » 
through into the adjoining roon } 
was followed by an elderly genth 
who bowed to us as he passed, and 
We joined him 


passed in. The young gentleman put 


oned us to follow. 


his hand to me, and seating himselt 
arm-chair that stood behind a table at. 
end of the room, requested me to oc 
the chair on his left, while to my 
panions seats were assigned on his 1 
While moving to our respective places | 
explained to the Captain Regent my rm 
sons for wishing to pay him miy respects 
and his country a visit. He politely 
knowledged my attention, and then pr 
sented to me the elderly gentleman 
accompanied him, and who seemed to 
his Minister of Foreign Atfairs de facto 
with whom most of our subsequent ¢ 
versation was held. 

The Captain-Regent had a handsom 
intelligent face, and fine figure of medi 
height. His hair was dark, and parted 
the middle—a_ practice, however, whi 


had not prevented his reaching the high 
est office in the gift of his country at th 
comparatively immature age of twent) 
eight years. He was dressed in fresh li: 
en and a black frock-coat and pantaloon 

As I had come a long way, and had bu 
a short time to stay, 1 wasted no time 
fruitless formalities. 

The first great fact disclosed was tliat 
the empire of Tiberius Ceesar, or of the 
Czar Nicholas, or of Sultan Mahmoud 
was quite as much of a republic in every 
sense as la Republica di San Marino is 01 
ever has been. 


The republic proper stretches over a 
territory seventeen miles long and about 
half that width, and has a population, all 
told, of about 6000 people, the capital 
where we were, having about 900 of them 
They are governed by a Council of Sixty 
which is a close corporation nominall) 
composed of twenty princes, twenty 0! 
the middle class, and twenty of the pea 
sant class, but in point of fact, as I after 
ward learned—and, indeed, as might be in 
ferred from the fact that they themselves 
filled all vacancies, and the people had no 
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ore 


to do with the choice of the m 
bers of their Council than of our mem 
all were nobles, and if 
you were to address one otherwise than 


bers of Congress 


is ‘* nobilissimo,” you had better not have 


iddressed him at all. I gathered that the 
real distinction that 
taken the landed gentry, twenty 
from the town gentry, and twenty pro- 
miscuously from any part of the territory. 

This Council, independent of all human 
‘ontrol from above or 


was twenty were 


from 


below, elects two 


executive officers, who are called Cap- 
tains-Regent; it designates all executive 


committees, imposes taxes—in fact, con- 
ducts the government. 

When I asked if the people had no 
elective franchise of any sort, the Count 
bB—— said, ‘‘No, none;” but they may 
respectfully address the Captain-Regent 
DV petition. 

If | him better I should 
probably have taken the liberty of saying 
to the prince that the privileges of the 
people of San Marino reminded me of 
which the Minister Calonne pro 
Vou. LX.- 24 


had known 


Lhose 


No 


x? 
Oot. 


TBLIC OF SAN MARINO 


posed to vield to the Assembly of Nota 
bles near the close of the last century, and 
which were cunningly caricatured by the 
picture of a ministerial orator addressing 
a flock of turkeys as follows: 

‘*Gentlemen, I have called you togeth 
er to ask you with what sauce you would 
prefer to be eaten.” 

‘But we do not wish to be eaten,” was 
of the honorable 
birds of freedom in Congress assembled. 


the ungracious reply 


‘* You dodge the question,” was the re 
tort of the imperturbable minister. 

The government of this so-called repub 
lic, therefore, is simply a close corpora 
tion vested with indeterminable power to 
fill all vacancies occasioned by death or 
otherwise. Their Council even 
popular in its composition than a hered 
itary legislature, because no third power, 
like that of a sovereign, to which the peo- 


is less 
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ple have access, has anything to do with 
filling the vacancies that occasionally oe- 
cur in its ranks. 

Two Executives, or Captains-Regent, 
one for the town and one for the rural 
districts, are chosen by the Council every 
six months—in April and in October 
and may not be re-elected for two consec 
itive terms. They may be, however, and 
frequently are, re-elected after an inter 
val of three years. Some of them have 
thus been rechosen four or five times. 
Count B—— told me he had himself been 
Captain-Regent three times. It must be 
remembered, however, that San Marino is 
a small republic. 

The Regents receive no pay—another 
evidence that San Marino is not a repub 
lic, after cisatlantic ideas at any rate. 

My readers are doubtless already impa- 
tient to know something of the army, 
which for 1800 years has defied the mani- 
fold elements of disorder that have been 
fatal to so many dynasties, and dismem- 
bered so many larger and more populous 
territories in Europe. The military de- 
fense, then, of the Republic of San Marino 
is committed to a regular army of thirty 
men, who are supposed to be always ready 
to respond to the calls of honor or of pa- 
triotism. 

A police consisting of five or six per 
sons protects the property of the territory, 
and gives peaceful slumbers to its honest 
burghers. In emergencies the militia of 
the country may be called in aid of its 
unconquered regular legions. 

They have two judges, who are, how- 
ever, required by law to be taken from 
without the territory, and are changed 
every three years. But all cases of ap 
peal are decided by the court of cassation, 
or review, in the neighboring cities of Bo- 
logna, Padua, Turin, or wherever that 
tribunal may chance to be sitting at the 
time. 

The currency in use among them, also, 
is that of the Italian government. They 
had once some sous coined, the equivalent 
in value of our cent—my host at the inn 
gave me two or three of them; but they 
were not coined in the republic. Their 
number was very restricted, and they are 
rarely to be met with except in the collec- 
tions of numismatists. 

It is certainly one of the eccentricities 
which distinguish San Marino from all 
other countries that it puts its litigation 
out, as some families put out their wash 
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ing, and trades exclusively with the « 
rency of foreign states. The cow 
which buys and sells with a curr 
over which it has no control, and sub 
its differences to foreign tribunals fo; 
justment, gives pretty heavy bonds 
keep the peace with its neighbors, \ 
ever be the title it gives to its forn 
vovernment. 

The expenses of their government 
not seem large to an American, T 
never exceed 25,000 franes—say 850) 
army, navy, post-office, education, | 
ons, police, diplomatic service, represe: 
tion, all included. This revenue is ra 
out of the profits realized by the goy: 
ment from the purchase of some 600 
pounds of tobacco in the leaf, whic] 
manufactures to sell at a small advan 
from the sale of about 800 sacks of s 
and a trifling stamp tax of three cents 
notarial, judicial, and other legal do 
ments. 

The health of the republic is looked 
er by one physician and one surgeon « 
ployed by the state, who are required to 
attend and prescribe for all who send { 
them, but who are not expected to res 
the offer of a gratuity from those who 
afford to pay for their advice. Thi 
functionaries receive some $500 a 
each from the state. The judges rece 
the same. 

San Marino has not only never been 
afflicted with a newspaper, but no print 
ing-press has ever stood upon its territory 
This is a limitation upon its capacity for 
manufacturing money which distinguish 
es it more than anything else from 1% 
publies of less longevity. 

When my curiosity had been partial 
ly slaked, the Prince-Regent expressed 
desire to know whether our President 
would receive a minister accredited from 
him. I replied that I could not for a mo 
ment doubt that he would, though we 
should be obliged in return to name some 
of his own subjects to represent us near 
his court, as the intercourse of the two 
states was too inconsiderable to justify us 
in sending a representative from the Unit 
ed States. - Count B—— said that at pres 
ent they had no diplomatic representatives 
in foreign countries, though the propriets 
of having one at Rome (whether at t! 
royal or papal court he did not say) was 
then under consideration. Their foreign 
business, he said, was usually done by) 
special envoys. 





me observe here that the isolation 
» San Marinians is not restricted to 
ibsence of diplomatic relations with 
en countries. There is no public 
evyance of any kind to or from the 
tory, nor even a telegraph. Every 
comes and goes to and from the re 
‘with the tandem that nature gave 
inless he employs a foreign con 
nee 
en the post never ascends to the capi 
When it arrives at Borgo, the ham- 
bell is 


those who are impatient 


t the foot of the rock, a rung, 
their 


its distribu 


for 
flock down to assist at 


unt B informed me that during 
f his terms as Regent he addressed a 
r of congratulation to President Lin 
ipon the suecessful termination of 
var, and in reply to it received a let 
to which he seemed to attach the high 
ilue. He quoted from ita paragraph 
the effect that it was a grave question 
ther extensiveness of territory was 
ta greater source of weakness than of 
1g@th to states. 
| remarked that Onofrio had the repu- 
having secured from the Con 
ess of Vienna 


on ol 
a guarantee of the inde 
dence of the republic. ‘Not at all,” 
said B **Onofrio had nothing to do 
th it;” and pointing toa portrait on the 
of Count added: ‘* That 
is the man, and the great friend of our 
epublie.” 

When I finally took my leave I sought 
residence of Signor Manzoni, a neph- 
und heir of one of the most eminent 

cheologists and of 


Bartolomeo Borghese, 


Cibrario, 


numismatists his 


{ 


Count who 
iad for many years resided on this mount 
n, prosecuted his studies, and died here. 
le count was a distant relation of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who undertook the 

iblication of his manuscript works at a 
ery great expense. I think five volumes 

ly were completed at the time of the 
smperor’s fall. 

We soon found Manzoni, for the whole 
town might be placed upon the plain of 
Vest Point without interrupting any of 

ie drives. From him I learned many 
dditional particulars of interest. He 
entioned, by-the-way, that he was re 
ited, I forget how, to the renowned au 
thor of ‘Ll Promessi Sposi.” He led me 
ip to a garden built by his uncle on the 
top of the highest point of the rocks, and 
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the only level spot larger than the floor 
of a house in the whole place, adjacent 
to which the uncle had also hewn a 
ervoir for 


res 
an aquarium out of the solid 
Of course all the water they have 
has to be caught in the 
there springs 
streams in the territory 
From this point we looked upon 
the views | 
witnessed 


rock 
its descent in 
form of rain, 


being no 


or permanent 
one of 
marvellous 

At 
lay the broad and peaceful waters of the 
Adriatic, beyond which in clearer weath 


most had ever 


a distance on our right 


er it Was not uncommon to see the Dalma 
tian coast. <A \pennines, 


. } 
crowned with everlasting snows, sweep 


range of the 


ing from the east southerly around to 
ward the west, embraces the little r pub 
lic like an infant, while the landscape 
visible on all other sides was dotted with 
little villages and the towers of churches, 
which dwindled in range of 
vision was lengthened, until the sky and 
the earth met at the edge of the lmpene 
trable horizon 


as the 


SIZe 


We visited the prison, which was a 
most picturesque fortress built upon one 
of the highest crags overlooking a preci 
pice several hundred feet deep. It 
empty. I 


was 
congratulated Manzoni upon 
such incontestable evidence of the orderly 
He smiled 
and remarked that if it were full, the evi 
He 
thought the morality of the republic had 
been deteriorating of late years; that for 
merly written contracts were almost un 


conduct of his compatriots 


dence would be more satisfactory 


known, but now the intervention of law- 
vers and notaries was indispensable in 
business transactions. Formerly the peo 
ple were content to be poor ; now all af- 
fected to be cavaliers, and there is as 
much political and 
among them as elsewhere. 

Manzoni had monas- 
teries—one for nuns and three for monks. 


social corruption 


said they four 
In the three for men there were in all but 
thirty monks, but in the nunnery there 
were about thirty sisters, who take pupils. 
These swell the average number of its in 
mates to about eighty. They have public 
schools besides, supported by the grovern 
ment, college called I] Collegio 
Balluzzi, kept by the family of the late 
Captain-Regent, whom I had met at the 
Government House. The instruction 
was entirely secular, the priests having 
nothing to do with it. The government 
contributed a little toward the expense 


and a 
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when necessary, but attendance was not 
obligatory 

Manzoni seemed to share no patriotic 
illusions in regard to the somewhat ludi 
crous pretensions of the government un 
der which he lived, but he said great 
eredit was due to the Captain Regent for 
turning a deaf ear to urgent solicitations 
which had been addressed to him to per- 
mit the introduction of gambling estab 
lishments into the republic. Parties from 
distant parts of Europe had offered, for the 
gaming privilege, to construct new roads, 
establish telegraphs, and multiply facili 
ties of all kinds for communicating with 
the outer world, but the Captain-Regent 
had manfully resisted the temptation, and 
had even exterminated the game of Biri- 
bisso, which had also begun to prevail to 
some extent within his dominions. 

San Marino has retained its name and 
existence and such independence as it en 
joys simply because it never was worth 
conquering; it could never vield any rev 
enue to its conquerors, it is of no use as a 
fortress, and would cost more to occupy | 
and govern than it could possibly be worth 
to any foreign state. The first Napoleon 
once proposed to enlarge their territory. 
The government wisely declined. They 
knew too well that, like the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind, their weakness and 
insignificance were their real strength. 

L said to Manzoni that if a gold or coal 
mine were to be discovered within the ter 
ritory, | feared that its neighbors would 
make very short work with his republic. 
** Yes,” he replied, ** very short.” 

San Marino is, in fact, a province of 
Italy. It buys and sells with Italian eur- 
rency; it uses the Italian mails, and pays 
for the service with Italian postal stamps; 
Italian judges settle all the disputes of the 
people of sufficient importance to justify 
an appeal, and diplomas from Italian uni- 
versities are necessary qualifications of 
the doctors and lawyers who practice their 
professions within its territory. | 

Whether its exiguity will much longer 
protect its autonomy is a question with | 
two sides to it. It is not many months | 
since the Italian government named, and | 
for the first time, a consul for San Ma- 
rino. This appointment was attributed 
to the fact that ten men who had made 
inconveniently violent protests against 
the then recent arrests of a group of Maz- 
zinians had taken refuge from the officers 
of justice within the territory of the re- 


public. The appointment of a consul 
der such circumstances is only anot 
form of appointing the police; and a 
that, what important feature of nation 
ity remains ? 

Addison visited this mountain al 
1700, and in his sketches of travel in It 
gives the following account of the cire 


| stances which led to the colonizatioi 


this mountain, and the organization of 
rovernment: 

“The inhabitants as well as the hisi 
rians who mention tls little republic ¢ 
the following account of its original. St 
Marino was its founder—a Dalmatia 
birth, and by trade amason. He was e1 
ployed about 1300 years ago in the repa 
tion of Rimini, and after he had finis] 


his work retired to this solitary mounta 


as finding it very proper for the life o! 

hermit, which he led in the greatest rigors 
and austerities of religion. He had not 
been long here before he wrought a 1 
puted miracle, which, joined with his ey 
traordinary sanctity, gained him so gn 

an esteem that the princess of the country 
made him a present of the mountain, t 
dispose of at his own discretion. His 


| reputation quickly peopled it, and gay 


rise to the republic which ealls itself after 
his name, so that the commonwealth of 
Marino may boast at least of a noble 
original than that of Rome, the one ha 

ing been an asylum for robbers and mu 

derers, and the other a resort of persons 
eminent for their piety and devotion. Tli 
best of their churches is dedicated to thi 
saint” (this is the temple which I visited 
on my way to the palazzo), ‘‘and holds 
his ashes. His statue stands over t!] 

high altar, with the figure of a mountain 
in its hands, crowned with three castles, 
which is likewise the arms of the com 
monwealth. They attribute to his pro 
tection the long duration of their stat 

and look on him as the greatest saint next 
the Blessed Virgin. I saw in their statute 
book a law against such as speak disr 


| spectfully of him, who are to be punished 


in the same manner as those who are con 


| victed of blasphemy.” 


Neither the Captain-Regent nor his Sec 


| retary of State, to whom I mentioned tli 


book from which this extract is taken, had 
ever heard of it or of its author, which 
confirms me in a conclusion worth ever) 
one’s while to keep in his mind, that there 
is no worldly fame that is not, after all 
more or less provincial. 
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iE lady that walked, 

By the winding Genesee, 

i the blue-eved maid that clasped her 
Of years that were only three; 





a 
nite 


Or ever she spake age 
Old Stagfoot was gone, but well tl 
His hut by the haunted glen 


And Nawahwah gave eall, throug! 


To the son ot her sistel lone 
Oh! glad was he, when the sad ladve 
His chivalrous task made know: 


i@ has kissed his cheek, and, pal 
She has blessed him in Jesu’s name; 


On his swiftest steed she saw him speed 
Through the forest like meteor flami 


By the dim starlight he rode all 

Through the wood and the dai 
ta’en her child, Where settler’s cot as vet was not, 
Where peril his path was mad 


f misty 


mv blue-eved girl, And he came in the grav of a1 mo 
1, oh, where ?” To a trophy of fear and woe ; 
*Twas a blood-red post, like a redskin’s elx 


the bh waves’ curl, 
Through the fog as it seemed to glow 


the golden hair 
id in vain she cried, And crested it was with a gory tuft, 
voice in the dell: With scalp-locks ’twas twined—not few 
tide, Bright hair hung round, with ribbons bou 
itumn fell And all that it meant he knew 
Kadrene, of Montour’s she 
j 


Star had been borne afar, It told of 
] Of her baving those wilds among; 


told of the pack that howled at 


lrooped her head It 
And the quarry on which they spru 


his bare 

It told of Wyoming and that curst rai 
Of the harvest of human hair— 

Oh, fearful the night when they | 
Those cottages once so fair! 


vears—how slow thev went 
Nawahwah wept! 


waters, and deemed beneatl 


murned so t 


Kavutah slept 
And the youth he sighed as he northward 
od the fair ladve, And turned from that bloody coast 
ll that was reared so tall There yet doth glide Chemung’s broad tic 
i And they call it the Painted Post 


, With their gentle arts, 


the Genesee 
to soothe, how vain they strove, Northward sped he, nor rein drew free, 
Till he came to the haunted gel 

to God, vet owned His rod, There far o’er the Seneka’s erisped wave 
the babe I lost.” He gazed with enchanted ken. 


in her heart was frost; 


as faint she lay Yet he lingered not till he found the spot, 

beneath the shade, And where Stagfoot bade he went: 

The rills he forded, the hills he climbed, 
Till he came to Skenandoh’s tent 


HAaAMMockK 
the stream where the sunny gleam 
ht in the everglade, 


her inmost mind, A little bright lake those hills amid, 


and day And a wigwam near, so rude; 
Trembled the vouth, by the hazels hid, 
When a,new-made grave he viewed— 


night ’ 
spied that toward her hied— 


forester gray 


bade him speak A new-made grave on the lakelet’s brink, 
ned brow, And a figure that crouched hard by; 

thee alone, Ah! whose that grave? Full well he knew 
id save thou The figure that met his eve 
iank God, of his tribe the last !— “Show me, old chief,” the stripling cried— 
~ “Show me that hill of snows; 

h there lurks Wherever it be I fain would see 

The strawberry there that grows.” 
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chieftain kn h 


rentiy he answered h 


“LOOK, HERE IS THE STRAWBERRY NEXT HER 


wu hast come full well! Dost thou think’ 


hat mound where the 
srave—away with fea 


strawberry grows ? 


not in this 
Not here is her sweet repose 
The last of my tribe, nor threat 
Had conque red my soul so wild 
ih! in that grave I have | 
There slumbers Skenandoh 
Tis my daughter deat 
She loved her fair-hai 
1, dying, she bade me 
Her heart to the deso 
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B I must go to the setting su 
\ lau I irk he sald 
iH he girded about his waist 
[wa i i with s s ot read 
i h slipped 
I t ma they gazed 
I ) ve stirred 









| : ‘ t is there; dear Lord, what now ? 
His tomahawk gleams on high: 

I peals t ote from the little boat 
That « f ist sing when they die. 





[ omaha hirl, deseried the girl; 
I’ lown through the bark it rent; 

And down to the deep, as with a leap, 
In a ment Skenandoh went 

The e s prolong e’en yet his song 
But the chieftain—where is he ? 

There on the ce this moment seen, 
Now 1 ht but the lake they se 


THE PERCHERON 


i M the earliest times to the present 
day it has been a great misfortune 





and loss to mankind that so little atten 
tion has been paid to the breeding and 
rearing of a more perfect and powerful 
race of horses for heavy farm and road 
work, and the use of the city dray and 
large express and truck wagon. Poets, 
from the sublime Job down to the high- 
spirited Byron, have been profuse in their 
descriptions and praises of the horse for 
war, the chase, and the course, while his 
torians, travellers, and sportsmen have 
been ever eloquent over them in volumes 
of prose. Strange that the most gener 
ally useful of all the different breeds of 
horses should, with few exceptions, be 
ignored and passed by in silence, and 
so much be written and spoken of oth 
ers, Which, although requisite for special 
purposes, and worthy of high admira 
tion, have contributed less to the bene 
fit of humanity. But fortunately a great 
change in this respect has taken place 
within the past few years in Europe as 
well as in America. 

A numerous society, composed of no 
blemen, the landed gentry, and farmers 
of Scotland, has recently been formed 
for the purpose of improving the breed 
of their larger sort of horses. This so 
ciety takes the name of Clydesdale, and 
that distinguished nobleman Earl Dun 
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Idle it were of the maid and boy 
The tale of their love to trace; 
How she trembled and blushed ’twixt fear 
How he clasped her in love’s embrace ; 
How fair Drop-Star he bore afar 
On his courser fleet and true; 
How he gave his prize to Nawahwah’s an 


How 
Nor need I prose, ere the full moon’ 

How the youth he called her brid 
But learn how it came she left her name 





again her moon Was new. 


To the lake where Skenandoh died 
To the 
The grave of a sister dear, 


lake where his daughter’s grave 


Whom the sweet Kayutah loved in life, 
Though a child of the wood and mer 











her by Christian na 
But her Indian name she gave 

Where it better belonged, she thought and 
To that bright and star-like wave 


Once more they called 


For all must say that pass that way, 

Let it be by day or night, 
It seems from the new moon’s cup down ¢ 
Like a star in the still twilight 
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NORMAN HORSE. 


more has been devoting a considerabl 
part of his time during the past two years 
to editing a Stud Book of their horses 
classed also as Clydesdale. The first vo 

ume of this has already been published 
and the matter for the second is collect 
ing. England is now zealously follow 

ing the laudable example set her by Scot 
land for what has been long known as the 
Shire and other of her best large breeds 
of horses. The Prince of Wales, Ear! 
Ellesmere, and other noblemen are giving 
no little attention to the getting out of 
their Stud Book, and the whole landed 
interest of the United Kingdom is fast 
waking up to the importance of improv: 
ment of this most useful of all their breeds 
of horses. 

Within the past three years 200 to 100) 
guineas (81000 to 85000) has been the com 
mon price in Great Britain for select heavy 
horses for breeding purposes, and even 
1500 guineas (87500) has been refused for 
a few of the very choicest, while 50 to 80 
guineas ($250 to $400) is the ordinary pric 
of those for farm and dray work alone 
In France, Belgium, Holland, and a few 
districts of Northern Germany, prices havé 
also advanced considerably, and greater 
attention is given than formerly to thi 
improvement of their horses, all of which 
shows the rapidly increased interest in 
the subject abroad. Nor has this matter 

















THE PERCHERON AND NORMAN HORSE. 





PERCHERON STALLION, 


wen neglected in America, particularly 
the past four years, during which large 
unbers of powerful heavy animals have 
een imported into Canada and the United 
States from Great Britain and France, with 
few also from Flanders. The Clydes 


dale breed has been more generally pre 


ved for Canada, while the Percheron 
ind Norman have taken precedence in 


our own country. 


For the Percheron and Norman in 
America a Stud Book was published in 
i877, by Mr. J. H. Sanders, of Chicago, 
Illinois. A revised edition followed the 
next year of 212 large octavo pages, hand 
somely got up, with numerous fine en 
cravings. The object of this Stud Book 
s to preserve an accurate record of the 
nales and females imported from France 
ind their full-bred descendants, so that 

e public may not be imposed upon here 
ifter by unprineipled dealers, palming off 
their inferior grades for full-breds. 

The Percheron horse is undoubtedly 

e most symmetrical and powerful for 

Ss size, and possesses the finest action 

il greatest endurance, of all the large 

eeds in Europe. His general type is 

so the most ancient of any of which we 
lave record or tradition, and this is the 
rincipal reason why he is more pre 
potent than others in transmitting his su 
perior qualities to his offspring. Virgil. 





MARE, AND COLT 


in the third book of his Georgies, gives 
us a brief description of something like 
the Percheron, which Was | robably a ty pe 
of many horses that had been imported 
in his time from Northern Gaul into 
Italy, as better able to perform the harder 
and heavier work of the meee than any 
of their own native and lighter breeds 


caput, brevi 
xurlatque toris animosum 
Densa juba, et dextro jactata 


ver lumbos 


t 


dO aI vite Sonat 
This may be freely translated 


* Fine 
Brawn 


Short. strong vody, with thick 


Tossed t | nd his shoulder 


A doubl ine, and solid hoofs thi 
And powert | 


But to show what the best Percheron 
and Norman horses of the present day 
are, | give below, from Mr. Sanders’s Stud 
Book, the authoritative model for males 
and females, published there fora cuide to 
American breeders. It is such as these 
that Rosa Bonheur, an excellent judge of 
horses, and the best animal painter at the 
present day of France, has given spirit 
and life to on the glowing canvas: and 
Charlotte Cushman, the late distinguish 
ed tragic actress, has described that Rosa 
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drove in her cabriolet when she whined 
her 
*MODEL FOR THE HORSE. 
‘Head clean, bony, and small for the size of the 
nimal; ears short, mobile, erect, and fine-pointed ; 
eves bright, clear, large, and prominent ; forehead 


broad: nostrils large, open, and bright red within: 
iws er wide; chin fine; lips thin; teeth sound 
A 1 ¢ ell 

“Neck a trifle short, yet harmoniously rounding 
to the body: throttle clean; crest rigid, rather high 
und gracefully curved; mane abundant, with silky 
hai 


sreast broad and deep, with great muscular de- 
shoulders smooth and sufficiently slop 
to them; withers high ; 
and strongly coupled; body well ribbed 
up, round, full and straight on the belly, which is 
much longer than the rump broad, long, and 
moderately sloping to the tail, which is attached high 
hips round and at top, 


velopment ; 


ing for the collar to set snug 


back short 
back ; 


smooth 






in pean feet, strong legs, compact, 
ful form, 
durance. 


free action, good wind. 
Their average 
drawing the great heavy lumbering 
that day, was eight miles 
They performed their prese: 
stages with such ease 


an 
pace on the 
gence of 
hour. 
to themselves { 


| so far from appearing fatigued at thi 


when unharnessed and being led bac 
their stable they displayed all the s 


and gayety of colts, rearing up and lau 


ing out in the most playful manner. 

Maison Rustique, Du Huys, Gavot, \ 
roy, and the Hneyclopédie de l Agi 
ture have given their history, and 1 
details of their performances on the 


; | and the varied work of town and count 
and flat on the sides ; | 


Tradition asserts that the first great 








l ‘rs wide ‘ll le }, and swelling wi ) - | . . Rau S 
quarters wide, well let down, and swelling with pow- | provement in refining the large horses of 
erful muscles. rane = ade bv Barb stailli 
i “Dock strong; tail long, heavy, and gracefully rane was made by bal pie ALLIONS ¢ 
| hanging out from the croup when the animal is in tured from the Moors. In 731 they cross 
full motion ed the Pyrenees from Spain to France \ 
: “Legs flat and wide, arr gres iy, ee gar a countless ecavalrv host. led bv the { 
I well und the bod ith hi , Clean nes, an mr > . F 
ind well under the body, with hard, clean hones, and | 4 yq-er-Rahman. The following year t 
q : extra-large strong joints, cords, and tendons; short : } ; ‘ 
’ ' ; from the hocks and knees down; pasterns upright ; advanced to the road plains betwer 
ee fetlocks thin; hoofs full size, solid, open, tough, and | Tours and Poitiers. Here they wer 
t 5 4 
' ij well set up at the heels. | by the sturdy Charles Martel, well sw 
i Py. “ Height fifteen to si anda hs ands ; : 667 ” 
y Ras | Height fifteen to sixteen and thalf hands; weight | named the ‘‘ Hammer,” at the head of his 
fb i : 1300 to L700 pounds. ‘ ” Y : 
Bey | “ Oo) it sud are French horse, which being of so m 
YS a | Color various, as with other horses; but a clear : . > 
iY At pea | dapple gray is preferred, as the best of the original | heavier weight than those of the Moors, lu 
i at breed was thus marked. was able to ride down the latter in rey 
a ee ; ‘Action bold, square, free nays neither — ed charges, and thus completely ove: 
ey aching nor interfering; the wi four to five miles . - 41 
oe } po ee prenangy ie wars four fo ave mes | whelmed them. Thousands of these fin 
fi : per hour, the trot six to eight, on a dry and moder . dis 
i as ‘Ta ately level road, but capable of being pushed much Jarb stallions were then captured fo) 
b ¢ ' faster on the latter gait when required. | the Moors ride such only, and neve 
Yee “Temper kind; disposition docile, but energetic | mares), and distributed among the Frenc] 
4 ) rorous : ( during, anc ong-lived : re : J : 4 P 
i a and vigorous ; hardy, enduring, and long-lived; pre- | soldiers, who on returning to their farms 
) ost cocious: able to be put to light work at eighteen to | | | | ° a | 2 a, 
: 4 ; twenty-four months old; possessing immense powel ae them to their own MAES native mares 
i a i; : for his size: never balking or refusing to draw at a | The best and most uniform of this prod 
a dead pull; stylish, elegant, and attractive in appear- | uce were then selected and coupled among 
‘e : ance easy, elastic, and graceful in motion themselves, the result of which. together 
ra “No tendency to disease of any sort, and especial- | ‘ f . 
+ ‘ : with other well-made crosses from tin 
ae ly free from diseases of the legs and feet, such as Pp cs e és 
+ spavin, splint, ring-bone, grease, and founder, | to time since that period, gives us the im 
Pe i “An easy keeper and quick feeder.” | proved Percherons and Normans of tl 
se 1263 | 
ioaly | present day. 
tae “MODEL FOR THE MARE. | apr : » 
» ae * _ | Some contend that horses of so great 
ie “With rather less size than the horse, the points 
| aoe Ss size and of such harmonious proportions 
ee and qualities of the mare should be essentially the , 
ty fi same, with the exception of possessing a finer head, could not be produced by this cross. But 
iy. rs mane, and tail, and a considerably thinner neck. these Moorish Barbs were doubtle SS a Sol 
ie: a. 


“When in foal, 


lays of 


able to work moderately to within 
giving birth to it; and a short time 
her work. 

and 


and larger race than t 
probably bore a strong 1 
semblance to the portrait of the famous 
Barb that after years of service in Eat 
Godolphin’s stud at Gog Magog Hills 
about four miles from the university cit 


what stouter 
a Tew ¢ Arabs. They 
alter, to resume ; 


‘A careful nurse, 





able 


I ap ipsa 


good milker.” 


Of the Normans, one of the best descrip- | 

tions I have met of them by foreigners was 

given by a celebrated writer on horses, the | ial eee at 
late Mr. Appleby, of England, while trav- 

elling in France about the year 1830. He 

represented them as particularly excelling 


1 ae Os ie 


ei Sas By; a ali pipe 
be nt 


ada teeta So 


* The Duke of Leeds is the present owner of t 
estate, having inherited it through his moth¢ 
daughter and sole heir of the last Earl Godolph 


een Sab 
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nbridge, died in 1753, aged twenty- | two vears in time against them in com 
vears. He is sometimes erroneously | parison with the Percheron or Norman 

in Arabian. Second. Economy of use. One will do 
icing from the portraits of Murrier, | as much work on the farm as a pair of 
painted from the living subject be- | common smaller horses. This saves neat 
im, the form of this Barb was not | lv half of the stable room and groom’s at 


fa racer, although the sire of some! tention, and fifty per cent. probably 

most famous early race-horses of | feed, harness, and shoeing, these last thre 
ind.* He was of a more compact | items costing more for a large horse than 
stouter, and of greater substance. If} for a smaller one. but not so much as for 
mpare him with a well-bred Perche- | two small ones. The 

the present day, notwithstanding | work is still greater, for one of these pow 
tter is considerably larger, and rath- | erful horses, in a cart of extra 


t 


economy mm City 


size, Can 
arser in his points, we shall find a} haul as heavy a load as two of the smallen 
ne resemblance between the two. | ones: in this Way one driver, one cart 
ive the same fine, short ears; intelli- | and one harness are saved The lare« 
broad forehead ; prominent, glowing | truck wagons of our cities, which have 
clean-cut, dished face; lofty crest, | come into so much greater use the past 
p chest, short back, powerful quarters, | few years than previously, now transport 
flat lees, and full round hoofs well | the loads with a pair of these powerful 
» at the heels. horses which formerly required three t 
Years ago I met an account in some | four of the lighter kind 
vlish publication of an extra stout Ara Third. These horses brine extra high 
stallion having been crossed upon a | prices when oifered for sale at home, and 
ore Scotch mare near Edinburgh. The | there will be a large demand abroad for 
ter stated that the product was the! them the moment a surplus is found on 
est dray-horse he had ever seen, of su-| hand for exportation. Prices in Great 
or action, and of great strength and | Britain rule considerably higher than in 
wance, all of which was very natural, | America, and a handsome profit will b 
to the greater size of the dam was} found in their shipment then to foreign 
ed a fair measure of the superior qual- | ports 
f bone, muscle, activity, ete., of the Here, now, is a new field open to thi 
y farmer for a still more profitable consump 
fhe superior advantage to the Ameri- | tion of his grass and grain than the rear 
farmer of breeding the Percheron and | ing of cattle, sheep, and swine, encour 
Norman horse consists: aging toall who are properly prepared to 


\ 


First. That colts got by these stallions | embark, in a moderate way, in the breed 
t of even good common mares are so} ing of large superior farm and city cart 
owerful at the early age of two years, | and truck horses 
vhen well cared for from birth, they can 
be put to light work on the farm, and thus 
en ready to be sold at four to five vears 
they will have earned the cost of their 
production to this age, so that whatever 
ce is then obtained for them becomes a 
ear gain to the breeder. Common colts 
ordinarily can not be put to such work 
four years old, which makes a loss of 


* Another portrait of this Barb by the same paint- 
hangs in the picture-gallery of Houghton Hall, 


lk, near Sandringham, the country residence of t seas are | ier whelming h 
Prince of Wales. Iam indebted to Mr. Wallace, Tl » o'er and over? 
New York, for this information. He visited both 5 : ; 
se places last summer, and in his monthly maga eae caer I gk 4 


for November has given an engraving sketched rash ind the distan 
! the above portraits. This is apparently i fait 
cture of a horse, and widely different from the 
tural crane neck and overarched crest of the : eb. cn 
iginary portrait painted by Stubbs, who never saw When both light-houses in her ey 


“Come, Death!’ I murmured in 


For signals none were wave 


orse Shone forth, and I was saved 
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NE might indeed eall it providential 
( ) that the vast deposits of the precious 
metals in the Rocky Mountain region re 
mained practically unknown to the citi 
zens of this country until a time when they 
were never more needed by said eitizens. 
Old Mendoza, the Spanish viceroy, had a 
shrewd idea about them, and it was he 
who sent Vasquez Coronado, with three 
hundred and fifty Spaniards and eight 
hundred Indians, from Culiaecan, the cap 
ital of Cinaloa, in 1540, to confirm the cor 
rectness of his suspicions ; but Coronado 
does not seem to have been a suecess as a 
prospector. If he had only had a keen 
eve for *‘ blossom rock” and other indica 
tions, or if there had been a Diamond 
Drill Company in Cinaloa, how different 
ly history might have read! More than 
two centuries and a half later, again, 
when tremendous changes had taken 
place in the map of the world, and a 
young and independent nation was build 
ing itself up and pushing its borders west 
ward, one James Pursley, a Kentuckian, 
found gold at the ‘‘head of La Platte,” 
but stoutly refused to tell the Spaniards 
where it was, because, if that region did 
not already belong to us, it certainly 
ought to do so. Even the Cherokee In 
dians had a hand in turning the atten 
tion of our people, and no one else, to the 
rich inheritance locked up for them in 
the coffers of the Snowy Range; for they 
brought shining samples to Kansas and 
Nebraska in 1857, and soon after that 
time the emigration began to what is 
now Colorado—the Centennial State. Of 
this exodus, and some subsequent phases 
of life in the new land, it was our good 
fortune to hear some account from one 





of the old pioneers-—a fine specime 

the men who made this country wl 

is by their courage and energy: 
‘Nothing ever seen like that rus! 

the mountains, gentlemen—nothing, I as 

Why, that 

an agricultural country, while here tli 

was nothing but gold and silver, o 


sure you. California ? 


chance of getting them, which isn't 
same thing by a long sight. W 
brought men out here was that they wer 
just dead broke at home—just dead brok 
[I tell you: ‘57 had done that. These mer 
were ready fora new country—had to find 
something—and they came out across tl 
plains when there wasn't a thing 
but Indians. Why, we old fellows hav 
a round up ‘most every year in Denver 
and talk and laugh over those times. W: 
were all alike—nobody had any mon 

all cleaned out before we skipped out 
from home. No one had done anything 
to be ashamed of; but it was a regula 
amalgamation of busted people, who left 
their country for their country’s good 
and their own. If youd meet a man 
and be introduced to him as Mr. Jones 
was all right to ask him, ‘What was you 
name in the States, Mr. Jones?) But you 
bet it was because the boys had pluck and 
erit that they stuck to it, and got the ores 
out, and got the country going ahead 
What do you say to bacon one dollar : 
pound, and flour fifty dollars a sack? | 
tell you, when the sulphurets came along 
and we couldn't hold the ores, and things 
were pretty blue, a good many would 
have left, but they couldn't get away.” 

It took the ‘‘ honest miner” a long tim 
to learn that ‘placer’ operations—the 
washing of metal from the sands—wer 





——— — 


. certainty and a permanency, and 
ipitalists who came in after him also 
ng time to make expensive experi 
ts and equally expensive mistakes, 
to come down to what is technically 
happily called ‘hard pan,” and op 
to some extent with proper means, 
and common-sense. There was one 
about 1864, and of the 
c of 1873 atfected the progress of the 
e, and it may fairly be said that the 

flush times” 


ipse course 


in Colorado are these 
living. In spite 
iil disappointments and drawbacks, 
undoubted] 


which we are now 


eady progress has been 


and great 


ng is, beyond all question, the foun 


ide. results accomplished. 
lation of the growing greatness of the 
tate, and it 
mm an elaborate calculation, coming re 


is most interesting to learn 
tly from a responsible source, that aft 
naking full allowance for the labor of 
the men employed from the begin 

and all the money sunk, the resi- 
shows a better return than any other 
It must not 
forgotten that this is an average, 


estment in this country. 
and 
it the fortunes of two or three bonanza 
es balance the losses of thousands of 
wor men; and against the results of this 
culation should be set the assertion 
‘which ample support can be obtained 
that at least up to 1871, when railroads 
heapened living and introduced greatly 
mproved facilities, the proportion of min 
rs who could be called suecessful was one 
i five hundred. 
It is to be noticed that here, as in other 
similar regions, public interest is contin 


1] 
Lil 


y attracted to new discoveries, and a 
floating population at once drawn thith 
and events move so rapidly that an 


iccount of the state of affairs in the min 


regions may be stale before it is in 

On the other hand, it may be said 
that even if some of the people go away, 
the mines remain, and the silver and gold 
come out just as surely and easily as be 


fore: 


type. 


and a larger area than ever is now 
the scene of active operations. 

Starting from the north, we come to the 
mines of Boulder County, not far from 
Long’s Peak, where there was an ephem 
eral three 
ibout tellurium veins. Then come those 
of Gilpin (Black Hawk, Central City, ete.) 
and Clear Creek (Georgetown, ete 


1 


ties, 


excitement, some years ago, 


.) coun 
the former noted for gold produet, 
and both containing what are called ** true 


GRUB STAKES AND MILLIONS 


the rocks have been 


fissure veins,” where 
broken or torn asunder by earthquakes or 
In this 


hood some of the earliest discoveries were 


voleanic disturbance. neighbor 
made, and the bullion product of the two 
counties is large and steadv. Then come 
various points in the South Park, and just 
between the Park and Main Ranges, Cali 
fornia Gulch, now known from one end 
of the world to the other, for here is Lead 
ville. South again, and between the Sier 
ra Mojada and the Sangre de Cristo lie Ro 
sita and Silver Cliff, and southwest again 
Dis 
coveries have also been made in the Gun 


Elk Mountain 


west of the Snowy Range 


of this, the great San Juan district 
nison and country, away 
, and only time 
can show what other now hidden treasures 
lt 


is needless to say that several quarto vol 


are to come to light in these regions 


umes could easily be written about these 
mines and their operation, and still much 
left in 
view of the rapid movement of events, 
the writer of such a work stands in at 
er danger of being behind the age than he 


be unsaid ; and perhaps indeed 


ope 
who attempts some random sketches of 


the and of the 
miner’’—so first called, it is said, by aspir 


haunts ways ‘honest 
sought his sutfrages 
Mr. Harte declares that when sets of pic 
tures portray ing the contrasted careers of 


Ing who 


pat riots 


the honest and dissolute miner were first 
sent out to California they utterly failed 
of their effect, for the reason that the ay 
erage miner refused to recognize himself 
in either capacity 

A man may come to Colorado with reso 
lutions worthy of Leonidas; he may treat 
he 
be doctor, lawyer, parson, school 


teacher, | 


gold and silver with a lofty disdain ; 
may 
ook agent, lightning-rod man, 
or dealer in sewing-machines 
but a all 


later, if he stays in Colorado, the mania 


anything 


miner: in vain, for sooner or 


for the precious metals will make an easy 
victim of him; he will * claim,” 


and fondly see a bonanza in the smallest 
and shallowest of his a prospect holes.” 


seek a 


The Colonel and the Commodore were 
nothing if not strong-minded, and the lat 
ter had been particularly cynical about 
the sordidness of a thirst for wealth, but 
his downfall dated from the time that he 
acquired, with strange ease, some share in 
a mine of great possible, if small actual, 
value (there of this 
kind) once that 


are sO very many 
He hinted more than 


we had better look for ourselves into this 
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mining business, and started on the tour 
of inspection with unwonted alacrity. He 
even showed some inclination to ** grub- 
a simple and easy pro- 
cess, by-the-bye. One can acquire an inter- 
He 


can find a mine himself; he can supply 


stake” some men 


est in mining property in many ways. 
another man with food and tools, and give 


him a share in what he may find (and this 
is *‘grub-staking”’); he may buy a mine 


when found, or a share of it, bearing in | 


mind the Western saying, that ‘‘a pros- 
pect hole is not a mine;” or he can invest 
in stocks. Grub-staking a good man, 
search, may be called the best way, for, 
said an old hand, ‘* you make your loss at 
the start.” Buying a claim or claims is 
not infrequently satisfactory; but said, 
with quaint gravity, another ** old-timer,” 
‘Tf I was a capitalist, and I'd see a mine 
worth half a million, [d want to buy it 
for about twenty-five thousand dollars, 
ind have some advantage on my side. A 
man can't see very far into the ground.” 

It is stated that no geologist ever yet 


found a valuable mine—the humble pros- 


pector being always at the front and | 
even then owing much to accident. With 


his burro laden with a little bacon and 
flour, perhaps a little coffee and sugar, 
a frying-pan and a coffee-pot, and with 
his pick and shovel, this hard - working 
pioneer traverses the length and breadth 
of the mineral region, undergoing many 
and great hardships, often facing dan- 
ger, often, indeed, laying his bones on 
some desolate hill-side or in some lonely 
canon; and then—only to think of it 

one in five hundred finds fortune! We 
hear of late years that mining has become 
as regular and legitimate an occupation 
as manufacturing ; 
true that method and system have been 


largely introduced, and that the strong | 


owners of paying mines and successful 
smelting-works may rightly claim that 
they are engaged in sober and industrial 
pursuits; 
ern Argonauts, from our poor, sanguine 
pick-user and burro-driver to the New- 
Yorker without the slightest real 
knowledge of what he is doing, ** takes a 
tlver” in Wall Street, it is as certain as the 
sun rises and sets that the gambling and 
not the commercial instinct predominates. 
A bank was pointed out to the writer in 
a large mining town which, with a capital 
of $50,000, had deposits of from $700,000 


who, 


but with the great bulk of mod- | 


to $800,000, and which had made 84: 
net profits in nine months. 
‘*But they say that there is no m 
in banking,” added—‘‘I mea 
money as compared with what som 
When ; 
low can go out and make a forty o) 
ty thousand dollar strike, banking se. 
pretty slow.” Could anything bett 
lustrate what has just been said? 

But if we did not grub-stake anybod) 
or make large investments for ours« 
we had ample opportunities of seeing t 


Was 


them can make in mining. 


| who did. 
and, if possible, accompanying him on his | 


Of all mining camps in Colorado (4 | 


a centre of mining operations is al S 
called a camp), Rosita is one of the pret 
tiest and most interesting. There imust 
have been a vein of sentiment. in 


honest miner who gave it that charming 
name, Little Rose. When he made his 
first ‘‘ strike,” he must have thanked his 
stars that nature had put the silver in s 

a picturesque place, and even the opera 
tions carried on for seven years have jot 
We went thithe: 
from Canon City, taking the stage on a 
pleasant morning, and driving over 

foot-hills of the Sierra Mojada, and into 
and up Oak Creek Caton. From the head 
of this the summit was easily crossed ; and 
then, when we had scored our thirty miles, 
a beautiful and striking scene met our 
eyes. In the foreground were dome-like 
hills, the upper ones bare, and the lower 
ones, as well as the gulches between them, 


been able to spoil it. 


| showing great numbers of pine-trees. On 


these hill-sides and in these gulches were 
scattered the houses and other buildings 
which make up the genuine little Alpine 
town—so Alpine, indeed, that one might 


| expect to hear at any moment the echo of 
and it is undoubtedly | 


the Ranz des Vaches or the tinkling of the 
bells. Then comes a valley lying a thou- 
sand feet below, and beyond rises with 
wonderful and unusual abruptness, and in 
a solemn majesty which must have im 
pressed the Spaniard when he associated 
it in name with the sufferings of the Di 
vine Redeemer—the great Sangre de Cristo 
Range. The peaks are sharp and jagged, 
and some rise to the height of about 14,000 
feet. What Nature can do here in the 


way of grand and glorious effects, with 
light and shade at early morn, at sunset, 
|or when the moon is sending her rays 
down on the grassy meadows in this peace 
ful Wet Mountain Valley, can not be de 
seribed, nor should the suggestion thereof 
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licly named, but whispered to those true worshippers whom she so surely re 


Happy the honest miner whose prospect hole lies in this charmed region! 
ll might some comrade who had toiled in such a place as those parts of 

. where the sage-brush surrounds him, and the Po-go-nip (iey wind) chills 
» the bone, exclaim: ** This—and silver too!” 

s little town was founded in 1872, and led a quiet existence, with occasional 
s of what is here called ** booming,” until about two vears ago, when occurred 
those striking and romantic episodes which do so much to clothe mining with 
ve fascination. One Mr. E. C. Bassick had been a gold-seeker in Australia in 
ys, and there lost his health. In 1877 he was, as happily reported, thoroughl|y 

ted”—** dead broke.” He prospected in a vague way, and passed over a good 

f space, with no success, but one day was sitting on the ground on a spot over 
he had previously gone, and, with his pick between his knees, was striking 


essly at a bowlder. One of his blows chipped off something from its surface 


looked to him like good ore, and he picked it up and carried it into the town. 
o a gentleman (well known to the writer) of his discovery, he offered him one 
iterest for twenty-five dollars. And here comes in a striking illustration of 
¢ life, and a curious comment on its uncertainties: for the gentleman declined 
reader, Whose imagination has been, perhaps, fired by lurid descriptions of the 


ssal fortunes reported during the past year, may ask, *‘ How could he be so 


It was such a small amount to risk!” Ah! friend, when a man takes one 
ese small risks and wins, the telegraph parades his name and quintuples his 
the interviewer ‘* seeks” him, and the charity letter writer and the book agent 
ip their loins and take fresh courage. But when he does it and Joses, he gen 
y keeps quiet ; and when he has done it and lost perhaps scores or even hundreds 
nes, he remarks to himself, like Mark Twain's patient friend, that ‘‘this sort of 
is getting monotonous.” Perhaps on this occasion our friend had slept badly, 
had on a pair of tight shoes; at all events, he declined sending twenty-five 
dollars more where so many had gone before 
And that is the reason that he is not building a 
palatial” residence on Fifth Avenue, or visiting 
the effete kingdoms of the Old World Rouge 

perd. Faites le jeu, Messieurs. 

On the side of the street which runs up the 
southern hill in Rosita stands an assay-office, and 
when the prospector, minus the dollars, approach 
ed it, he saw a load of wood thrown off at the 
door. Venit, vidit—he ran in and made a hur 
ried bargain—vicit. He sawed the wood, and the 
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assaver made the assay, and the results of 
this division of labor were simple and 
striking. He took out of this property 
some $450,000, and then sold it for 8800,000 
in money and 81,000,000 in stock 

‘When he come into this place, Sir,” 
said a genial resident of the pretty town, 
‘all he had warn’t too much to pack on 
one burro; but when he lit out, it took a 
four-mule team to freight his trunks.” 

We had the privilege, not accorded to 
many, of seeing this bonanza, as we, of 
course, saw many others, and it may be 
hardly necessary to say, once for all, that 
as the limits of this paper must preclude 
the mention of any but what may be eall 
ed representatives of the different classes, 
so must an attempt to seize on some inter 
esting and picturesque features of mining 
take the place of the technical description 
W hich can readily be had elsew here. 

[Into the side of one of the round Rosita 
hills goes the Bassick tunnel, and down 
from the slope above comes the perpendic 
ular shaft, while near their junction is a 
large chamber, timbered with great skill. 
At one corner comes in a faint glimmer 
of ight from the tunnel; all else is from 
the scattered lamps of the workmen, whom, 
before our eves become accustomed to the 
murky dimness, we might mistake either 
for gnomes of the Hartz Mountains or fa 
miliars of the Spanish Inquisition. Buta 
word dispels all illusions: *‘ Arrah, and 
will yez lower her down the laste little bit 
in the wurruld, Mike?” It is only the 
new steam-engine 

This mine has puzzled the geologists: 
but then those gentlemen are in such a 
chronie state of bewilderment over the 
new developments in the State that, in 
happy local parlance, *‘ they have to take 
a back seat.” Conceive, if you please, a 
crater in a hill, of indefinite and undis 
covered size and extent. Conceive, then, 
some mighty power to have taken bowl- 


ders of different shape and size, dipped 
them in rich molten ore, largely chloride 


of silver, heaped the crater full of them, 
melted up a giant museum full of all kinds 
of silver ores, with gold in considerable 
quantity, and copper, thrown in, poured 
the compound in so as to fill every crev- 
ice, heaped on the dirt, and left the whole 
to cool for indefinite centuries, and you 
have this mine. 

As a contrast, take the Humboldt, 
around the corner, which may stand for 


a specimen of the thousands of silver 


mines on true fissure veins of quart: 

eral in the old camps in Gilpin and | 
Creek counties, the new and won 
ones in the San Juan country, and 
dreds in the long leagues lying bet 
Entering a rough wooden building 

see a steam-engine turning an inn 
drum, around which is coiled a wir 

On a chair sits, with each hand ona 

the bright, watchful engineer, his 
fixed on the drum, now nearly co 
with the coil. In another minute, « 

the machinery has stopped, and o 

an opening in front, like Harlequin 
Christmas pantomime, has come a 
figure, who stands there smiling at 
with a lamp fixed on the front of his « 
and his feet on the rim of a great in 
bucket. He steps off, the bucket is e 
tied of the load, not of rich ore, but of 
dirty water, which it has brought up 
there is an air of expectancy among 
workmen, and an inquiring smile o1 
face of Mr. Thornton, the superintend 
Something is clearly expected of you 

it is established that you are not what 
called by the miners a “* specimen fiend 
or unmitigated sample-collecting 1 
sance, and it is assumed that when j 
came hither to investigate you ** meant 
business.’ You take the hint, and foll 
Mr. Thornton to a room, where, amid 
good deal of joking, you put on som 
clothes—and such clothes! If you have 
one spark of personal vanity, ** all hoy: 
abandon, ye who enter here,” for even 
your kind guide has to turn away to hid 
a smile when he sees you in overalls whi 
will not meet in front, and are precarious 
ly tied with a ragged string, an ancient 
flannel shirt, the sleeves of which hang in 
tatters around your wristbands, and a cay 
which might have come over in the May 
flower, and has a smoky lamp hooked into 
its fast decomposing visor. As you ap 
proach the mouth of the shaft, the eng 
neer genially remarks that there * 
much danger,” and when the bucket has 
come up and been partially emptied, tli 
by-standers repeatedly advise you to be 
careful about getting in. As you climb 
perilously over the side, you think of the 
Frenchman who, starting in the fox-hunt 
cried out: ‘‘ Take noteece, mes amis, zat | 
leafe everyzing to my vife!” And when 
you are crouched down so that Mr. Thorn 
ton can stand on the rim above, you do 
not think at all, but know, that you ar 
what Mr. Mantalini called ‘*adem’d moist 
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Mr. Thornton makes 
m remark about it being as well to 


leasant body.” 


some matches in case the lamps go 


gives the word, and down you go 
‘stand that there is just about room 
» bucket in the shaft, that the latter 
ehtly inclined, and that you catch 
wand shake in a nerve-trying way ; 
further, that a 


nderstand, person 


THE COLONEL INVESTIG 


should carefully study his temperament 
ind possible disabilities before he takes a 
ontract to go into a deep shaft. 

At a certain depth—it may be 500 or 
1000 feet (in Nevada mines it 
you stop at side drifts or cross-cut 
ings in which men are at work, and here 
you see, walled in by rock, the fissure 
vein. Some cutting 


some is 


2500) 


are ‘‘stoping,” or 


357. 
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pleces away with the pick, others holding 
the steel wedges, and others striking them 
tremendous blows with sledge-hammers 
They 


are way, in the habit of 


these with 
which induced 
special corre spond nt of the ventler sex 
ignoring 


blow Ss 
of 


companving cuttural 


sounds, the hearing 
the fact that they receive three 


dollars per clic m. 


own chronometer watch 


ATES THE HUMBOLDT 


es, and have fine bank accounts, and silver 
their tables—to write a soul 
moving description of the poor down 
trodden miner, imprisoned far from the 
light of the blessed day, uttering terrible 
groans as he toiled his life away for the 
enrichment of the bloated and pampered 
capitalist. Other men, again, are drilling, 
loading, and tamping for the 


spoons on 


- shots.”’ 
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and 


you will probably remember a pressing 


engagement to ‘‘meet a man” at some 


Mr 


and 


distance from the .and induce 


that 


mine 


Thornton to ring for moist ear. 





HUNGRY 


take you up before they light the match. 
Emerging from the shaft, clad once more 
in the garb of civilization, and thinking 
what a set of fine fellows you have seen, 
will with the 
who said to the Colonel and the Commo 
dore, 


you sagacious soul 


agree 


‘Yes, there’s a good many of them 
You 


too 


big-hearted fellers in this country. 
small-souled cusses takes 
to bring them 
They've just got to git up and git!” 


see, them 


much irrigation out 


Our route lay, one pleasant 
ing, through Hungry Gulch. 
Nebraska 


tion of cottages, built in the early days, 


morn- 
On one side 
stood Row, a curious collec 
with sunflowers growing out of their mud 
roofs, and recalling to a fanciful imagina 
tion the Babylon. 
Behind miner, to 
whom and modern im 
provements lent no aid, toiled at a small 
claim, to which attached the sentimental 
of the Ada 
indeed, named with more regard to 


hanging gardens of 


these cottages a lone 


steam-engines 


cognomen Mines are usu- 


ally, 
forcible significance than to poetry; and 
the must be frequently 
abroad in the camps, for some friends told 
us that after a claim had been named the 


school-master 


| the Wet 


|a wonderful town. 


Cymbeline, it was four weeks befo 
owners could ascertain who or w] 
personage might be. 

Then our road wound among thy 


where only a short time ag 


GULCH 


large numbers the mule-deer, and soo! 
Mountain Valley was entered 
and the curious mining camp of Silver 
Cliff came in sight 
these times. 


another wonde 
The frugal and prospero 
ranchmen of this pastoral region | 
gathered in their hay crops in peac 
years, and the low hill, ending in a clifl 
seven miles from Rosita, had probal 
never struck them as anything else tha 
a contrast to the fertile lowlands near it 
Not many years ago it was actually ey 
amined scientifically but 
for 7ron. 


unsuccessiuli\ 
Some prospectors tried thei 
fortune here in the summer of 1878, a1 

found ** pay in the shape of 
chlorides of silver. The first house was 
built in September, and in ten monthis 
there had sprung up, like Jonah’s gourd 


some ore 


As curiously unlike 
its pretty little neighbor Rosita as it 
possible to conceive, it lies like a checker 
board on the plain; angular, treeless, and 
unpicturesque. No wise man will acce} 
the local census of a town which is ** boon 
ing,” but the population has certainly ru 
in less than a year from one or two tens t 
several thousands. We had an excellent 
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r. and can state that it was not her ‘illed with compunction, the C 
1e scene occurred of which a friend | began a course of reading in the papers of 
the pl we: and having inst nsibly imbibed 


at's your order, stranger?” asked | a measure of their style, he tried to write 


} 


ost of an inoffensive guest about Silver Cliff in a manner different 

oiled chicken on toast. ‘f vo from the fo ine, and something as fol 
LOWS 

Vhich 2?” Tl \ town contains at least eight 


roiled chicken on toast tants. and is bound to see 


be had.” that figure and go some thousands better 


ranger,” said the landlord, Impress thin six months Our esteemed friend 
drawing a six-shooter, and pointing » Hon. Charles Bunker, who has recent 
‘you want HASH, and you're I stablished an excellent pea-nut stand 
it I don’t allow 
der foot to PO DACK 
ls in this place 
oons appeared with painfu 
acity, and a variety thea 
which, on a certain Sun 
night, the proprietor invited 
veacher to officiate, listened, 
mpany with ‘*the boys,” in 
spectful and orderly manner, 
i view of ** giving the Gos 
show,” passed round the 
handed its ample contents 
he parson, bowed him out, 
ten minutes more had 


miscellaneous orgie 


prospectors of 3 few 
ago have given place 
great New York company, 
i capital of $10,000,000; and a 
igh we know of none of the signs 
vhich one distinguishes that spe 
n of natural history called the 
ipitalist,” he was confidently de 
red to be on the spot in great force 
on the point of making colossal in 
stments. For the rest, we could as 
suredly see signs of prosperity, and more 
in a few promising mines; and after 
dng shafts and running tunnels, 
people were clearly getting tired of such 
ow processes, and were actually cutting 
ices out of the hill, as does paterfamil 
is out of the Christmas plum-pudding 
\ very kind and hospitable lady, 
oud of the Colorado town which had 
good fortune to claim her as a resi 
ut, asked the Colonel, with great court 
if he had prepared accurate descrip- | in our city, reports that people are flock 
ns of certain streets and buildings. and | ing to us from the etfete Denver and the 
us reluctantly confessing that want of | upstart Leadville. Charley's pea-nuts 
ce, ete., rather petulantly remarked : | can’t be beat.” 
Now I really believe that you will only ‘*The Hon. Zechariah Fettypiace, Me 
ll about the funny side of things, and | ber of the State Legislature of Indiana 
it isn’t fair.” from the flourishing town of Sandy Plains, 
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and Pelatiah Pettengill, Esq ,a prominent 
* the 
+} 


Lie 


undertaker and same 
for tooth 
These represent 


that New York is 
We 


place, show a preference 


, , ‘ 
picks of the Oriental 


ative gentlemen declare 


] ] ] ] Lo? 
plaved out compar ad with this place 
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and that he would just like to know 


was not going to write soberly, a 
something about the mastodon foun: 
feet the ( 
Rapids Mine, which might have be: 
but whi 


ty below the surface in 


priceless value to science 


ruthlessly smashed to 








A UU Ula 


SUNDAY 


itera! 


EVENING AT THE VARIETIES 
need just such citizens as these, and trust 
that they may be induced to cast in their 
lot with this magnificent camp.” 

‘The genial Pete Starkweather. who so 
efficiently assists Alec Smithers in mixing 
drinks at the Honest Miners’ Home, has, 
we rich on a 
lead adjoining the Roaring Cowpuncher 
and Mary Ann Elizain Blue Murder Gulch. 
A prominent gentleman from Dakota, 
who came in on Billy Bullion’s boss coach 
last night, and the 
man 
cousin told him that leading New 
York capitalists had telegraphed to bond 
this claim for a million and three-quar—” | 

But here the Commodore said that this 
was all rubbish, and the Colonel knew it, 


are glad to hear, struck it 


wrastles his hash at 
Occidental, says that he knows a 


wiose 


the mine men saying tl 
were after pay ore, not 


Why, even the s 


upon the Stanislow, of 


dons. 


Truthful James relates t} 


“every mbet | 


lin a warfare with tl 


paleozoic ag 
would have done bette: 
that The fact was t] 
Commodore had hea 
trout Grape Cree 
had forth a 


} 
ana 


in 
brought 
brand 
like 


hew sports! 


leggings, and bor 
fishine-tackle from a too 
fiding native, and he 

to ‘give mining a rest 
have a turn at the fish 
enthusiasm infected thi 
of the party, and they p 
out toward the range 

the 
summits close at hand, an 
the Veta pas 
and the Spanish Peaks 
at the south, but the poor ¢ 
modore came hon 
He 


damaged 


had a near view of 


Moseas and 


vel 
mind. had 
through, 


gaiters, broken the 


his 
wet 
new 
rowed pole in one plac 
the borrowed line in two 
slaughtered thousands of gras 
hoppers for bait, but the trout in Grape 
and Colony creeks swam untouched in the 
clear mountain water. It was only in the 
evening, when a genial old resident was 
‘reminiscing’ for the benefit of the com 
pany, that he found consolation in hea 
ing of the misfortunes of some other sports 
men. Said this gentleman: 
‘*Tused to ride the Pony Express. Pret 
ty rough grub in Pueblo, you bet: fried 
cucumbers and water, with a piece of 
bacon hung up to tantalize us. Then | 
went down further south, and could 
git nothing to drink but tarantula jui 
bad whiskey], and I struck a kind of a 
colony of gruber-grubbers from Georg! 
‘What are gruber-grubbers ?” 


* Why, pea-nut diggers—worst lot | 
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Saw 
all built, and irrigating ditches all 


[ saw an old bell-wether, and asked 
something to eat 


,and he hadn’t a 


and I knew he was the kind that 


SHA ps 


thought th 
But he said 
re at home, h: juirrel rifles 


and 


is long as a mantel prece 
They ‘d and 
Lif they killed him, all 


(i 
lidn’t, they'd have t 


With 


oecks vO OU SNaADp 


intil next day 


s, those were 


pret 
remarked anothei 

intyv clerl 

flour ve 

if Thines came 

for when we want 

easurer burned ‘em, 
ass 

al 


we could not tarry Rosita 


ind we sped north, reluctantly post 
the trips to San Juan and the Gun 
which promised such stor 
pleasure \ day's 


gs took us to Pueblo, and on the way 


country, 
iformation and 
issed a new little camp called Silver 
It looked pi turesque eno zh, and 

re fancying it the abode of a gener 
prosperity, when, just as a young and 
il citizen had remarked to 
boys could mak 


us that 
a first-class camp 
f this if they only had the fortitude,” 
ized person exclaimed, with a sort of 
1, ‘*There’s fortitude 

ain't money, 


1 
enough, but 


no you see That's 


t's the matter, vou bet.” 


was lot in 


our leaving Pueblo to 
not as goes the every day traveller, 
* special,” with Billy Reed, of 


Rio Grande Road, on the engine, or 


OlL a 


ther partly on, for he seemed to project 
f his length out of the window of the 
ib” as he rounded the curves in about 
of schedule time One of 
worth 
ierican 


the men 


knowing in this world is an 
locomotive engineer, and ei 
er the sight of the great mountains, or 
ne less perceptible influence, seems to 
velop in the Colorado brotherhood an 
ded measure of simple manliness and 
The Colonel 
orthy successor to him of the 


ave courtesy. found a 
* special” 


Was on 


Tom Loftus, whose guest he 
ae | 


e engine of the Leadville express, two 


come there expecting to find 


hours out from Den 


the aa 


1d mnhinit 


s said. lead to Rom« 


id turn 
and a fe 

a striking 

it ope ned out 

cabins and 

Then 


crand horseshoe curves, 


campers Locations were 


frequent 


came one ot those 


and Kenosha Summit, some 10,000 feet 


above the level of the sea: and then 


scene altogether wonderful, 


ann 
The sum 


was a kind of plateau, and was quick 


some 
thine to be long remembered 
mit 
ly crossed, and we 
the 
north, 


had hardly taken in 
the great 


outiine ol the 


warhing OF any 


peaks On 
when, without 
kind, we glided on and along the edge of 
the sloping wall of the great South Park 
it stretching below us 
to the 


, 
and Saw leagues 
away south, and across to the Park 
our goal: and 


now Tom shut off his steam, and let the 


Range, beyond which lay 


train, controlled by the air-brakes, seram 
ble down the slope and run across the 
park to 


Red Hill Here were the Lead 
ille stages, and here also a spring wagon 
to which 


ere att iched four Food mules 


] 


Climbing into this, we whirled along the 


dusty road ahead of the stages, passed thi 
old mu 
the 


i camp of Fairplay, arrived at 
foot of Mosquito Pass, and began to 


ascend the road, which had been open but 


about two months Two 
the lead, 


the 


extra mules 


toiled away on foot 


and foot by 


we climbed toward summit, rising 


bleak and bare some 13.300 feet. It must 


be known that. not among careless tour 


sts. but among experience ad drivers vho 
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rightly estimate danger, the 


CrOSSING 
the Mosquito is considered 


assurance ‘ompa 


FREIGHTING ON 


and Sam, had held the 
one out of the thirty - three 
vears of his life, viewed it with a certain 


He had 


insisted 


. . 
OUS, Who reins 


for twenty 
eravity 


shaken his head 


ata 
loose tire, 


extra 
brake-shoe at Fairplay, and shut his lips 


on having an 


hard together when he saw a new and re- 


fractory mule as near wheeler 
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A remarkable character indeed \ 


fine fellow. and we listened with e 


interest to his hearty utterances 


ied the. bets nan 


MOSQUITO PASS. 


he had taken the trouble to lean over a 
point out to*the inside passengers a litt 
house built by some hardy miner away 
on the crest of a peak, where it looked 
wild bird’s nest, and the person addressed 
had assumed a nil admirari manner, San 
remarked: ‘‘ I come small shav 
twenty-one years a T never knev 


out a 


ro, an’ 


o 
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me when I couldn't see somethin’ only Knew where my team was by tne pull 
lookin’ at in them great mountains on the |] ; 


the lines 
ty that Smart Aleck in there can't 

em once without bein’ bored.” And 
after a pause 


That's what she S afee ra of t} us did 
the good fellow, with affectionate persist 
ence, designate his wife|—them 
top a droppin W he nh l 
«i out somethin’ new Why, I’ve 


em clouds cathe r re 


‘Guess if them clouds 


» drop on us when we get to the 


clouds 
come in, on t’other 


route, last winter, with both arms 


froze 
und my coach | half elbow, she just begged 
to take the lines again 

is such fools about a 

know When [I’m 

out, she Just watches the mount 


in’ if a storm is a-comin’ 


1 


»in the pass there so as 
was as cold as Christ 
is—this time o’ vear too 

ind you couldn't see a 
vot. All I could make 
vil 


was a glimmer, like a miner’s lamp, 
in’ on to the end of my whip-stock 
ide by the electricity. you | a 


on, she'll just ery an’ 


. worry all night 
So now, if it’s bad weather, I just tele 
know: an graph her when I get to Le advill 


e ‘Tain’t 





dz 
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any trouble, you know: an’ then she’s sat 
isfied 


He Hhe 


strongly 


ud himself 
’ at 


changed te 


somewhat 
had 
had 


had 


expressed 


the station where 
the w 


not been repaired, and the bad 


we 


ams. because agon 


mule 
been thrust upon him 


She never heerd me swear but once.” 


said he, later on: *‘ then it slipped out at 
wouldn't 


show to pass him ona 


a javhawker as give me no 


narrer road down 


by Fairplay 


As we climbed higher and higher, little 


animals | 


hardly squirrels and hardly rab 


1 


bits, ran over the rocky slopes, puzzling 
us as to their identity, until we remember 
ed the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ The high 
hills refuge for the 
the 


were 


are a wild @oats, and 


rocks for the conies’—for such they 
As the wind grew colder, the pas 

buttoned and 
around 


them, talking and laughing as usual: but 


their 
heavy 


sengvers overcoats 


wrapped their blankets 
if they 
knew what was ahead of ‘em, they'd keep 
And they knew in 
inoments, for we reached the summit, from 


Sam sententiously remarked that *‘ 


quiet, sure be a few 


which stretched downward with sharp 
turns, and on the very edge of an awful 
the 


coach. 


precipice, road 


the 


hardly wide enough 
for The elderly gentleman 
who had seen nothing to surprise or please 
him in the lofty miner’s cabin nervously 
dropped the canvas curtain after his first 
glance, and in a few minutes hastily asked 
to be allowed to change his seat to the oth 
er side. Certain demonstrations made by 
him during the descent induced the driver 
to remark, later on, ** 
that Smart Aleck hollered when we swung 
round some of them ‘cute’ curves, he'd 
seen somethin’ new this trip; and, in- 


deed, we heard the next day that he had | 
seen something so new to his experience, | 
that he would give all that he possessed to 


be safely out of the town, and once more 
on the home side of the passes. 

But the driver had something else to do 
than talk, now that the descent had begun. 
His eves shone like diamonds, and there 
was a bright spot on each cheek, for he 
saw the refractory mule’s behavior, and 
felt the loose brake The angles were ter 
ribly acute, and the front feet of the lead 
ing mules would seem to be over the edge 
before they were skillfully swung round. 
Fortunately no clouds ‘* dropped” on us, 
but night coming on, and the 
wind blew fiercely over the lofty summits, 


was fast 


I guess, by the way | 
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and each turn seemed more abrupt 


each stretch of road narrower and 


aSSUPTNG 


dangerous, than the last 
more interesting than 


was 

re 

the only passenger who was thoro 

familiar with the pass quietly el 

wraps from his feet, and make rea 
The 


Was Worse before 


a possible spring situation 
it 


better; for in another minute off « 


agreeable, but 


tire, and it was hardly hammered o1 
adverse fate again brought us to 
had 
meeting great mule teams, the drive: 


Through the whole drive we 


ing one of the wheelers, one hand « 
leading to the brake 
now just ahead on this narrow road 


string lever 


inside, was one of them. 
Vii 


cried Sam 


‘Ll swear, Jim, I believe ha 
right 


spair; but after a moment's delibera 


drive over ye!” 
and urged by one of their numbe) 
and literally 
their shoulders to the wheel, not 

a mental to the effect 
their contract with the stage comp: 

| hardly compelled them to lift for d 
life within inches of that ter 

| descent, at the foot of which a slip n 
them to be found the next 
mangled and crushed past all recogniti: 
|} And thus went on from Sey 

| Charybdis, for we were behind time, an 
reached only after dark the place wher 
the road agents had waylaid the stag 
Well 
Sam say, ‘‘ Never had a drive like that b 
fore. Everything against me: the brak« 
bad, an’ the shoe not workin’, an’ the tir 
| comin’ off on the same side that the blac! 
| mule was on, an’ the wagon draggin’ 

| one side all the time.” 

We had reached what by compariso 
was level ground, but our pace was slov 
for Sam quietly told us that there wer 
‘‘as many stumps in the road as hairs 01 
1a dog's tail.” The stage behind us was 
actually caught one, and 
there two hours; and as we finally ente 
ed the California Gulch of old days, w 
| thought of Mr. Harte’s heroine, and hi 
| pathetic inquiry 


passengers descended, 


reservation 


a few 


|; cause 


we 


only a few nights before. might 


on remaine 


“Oh, why did papa strike pay gravel 
When drifting on Poverty Flat ?” 


| for although great are Leadville and its 
carbonates, the way thither is indeed 
hard road to travel. 


And now, having seen this famous 





enowned 


he wooded hills on the east of the Arkan 


and ret 
arefully 
he prese 
eart and 
s: first 


d. and 
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irned to a lower elevation, 


pondered over the matter, 
nt writer lay his hand on 
make two solemn assey 
, that the mines here are 


immensely valuable, and 


ind profitably operated and see 


it Baron Munchausen, and Mar 


and 


must 


the author of the Arabian 


hide their diminished heads 


‘the achievements of the spe 


i correspol 


> > ene 
tay Easkeesece: 


eS 
—— 


discovery was made on Fryer Hill, and 
results may be expressed in a few sin ple 
figures: In eighteen vears this county 
n 


i 


(Lake is estimated to have produced 


gold and silver about 87.300.000: in 18 


1 
l 
‘ 


it prod iced about 8$3.100.000: and one 
well-informed writer thinks that in 1879 
it will prod ice something like $10,500,000! 

So easily handled are these new-fangled 
ores that this is pre-eminently the ‘* poor 


man’s cam id many and great in this 


RESIDENCE AT LEADVILL}I 


idents who have *‘ written up 


eadville,” for as romancers the last-men 


] 


med carry off the palm indisputably. 


For some 


years, beginning with the 


ring of 1860, men panned the surface 


Q 


for gol 
hen it peter 
77 it was 


is Valley. 


1 in California Guleh, and 
‘ed out they went away. In 
found that the now world 


‘carbonate belt” lay among 


In April, 1878, an important 


region have been the changes from pen 
ury to affluence, although none so pictur 
esque and rounded off as that narrated as 
happening at Rosita. The small store 
keeper who ‘ crub-staked” some prospect 
ors is Lieutenant-Governor of the State 
and credited with indefinite millions: at 
the recent wedding of one of these pros 
pectors Jenkins fairly revelled; and a 
right-minded nouveau riche. whom we 


met on his way back from a quiet sum 
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ner on the Eastern sea-board, informed 
us that while six months before he could 
not find a man who could spare him five 
dollars, he had lately been * presented 
with three diamond rings.” 

Mining camps, in the nature of things, 


Frow to towns and CITIES, aS boys Frow to 





a 


length of two streets (six inches 
horrible dust, which one of the lo 
pers declares will breed disease) ar 
rows of the typical far Western 

ing’s, some large, some few of bric 
or two of stone, very many smal] 
many of wood Outside of these ar 
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be men; but as there are those humans 
whom we declare to be not men, but over 
grown boys, so is Leadville not a city, nor 
a town, nor a village, but an overgrown 
mining camp. And when we read what 
has been said about its actualities in this 
regard, we feel inclined to exclaim to the 
writers, in the words of one of their breth- 
ren, ‘‘ Perhaps you fellows think that there 
is no hereafter!” Let the reader picture 
to himself a valley, or gulch, through 
which runs a stream, its banks rent and 
torn into distressing unshapeliness by the 
gulch miners of old days. Close around 
are hills, once wholly, now partially, cov- 
ered with trees, which, having been mostly 
burned into leafless, sometimes branch- 
less, stems, furnish surroundings positive- 
ly weird in their desolation. Around, at a 
rreater distance, rise lofty mountains, and 


between the town and one of the ranges | 


Hows the Arkansas \long a part of the 


and smelting-works, smelting-works and 
inines, stumps and log-cabins, log-cabins 
and stumps, ad infinitum. 

The Commodore had heard that an un 


| fortunate Eastern ‘‘ capitalist,” dismount 


ing from the stage some time before, array 
ed in a particularly elegant and volumi 
nous duster and a high hat, and starting 
‘in an airy kind of way” to walk to the 
hotel, found himself followed by a gradu 
ally lengthening single file of jocular res 
idents, all keeping step with him. Fea 
ing a similar fate, he had reluctantly dotfed 


| the new leggings before we started on 


tour of inspection. Traversing the pri 
cipal street, and ascending a Iill, we came 


to one of the great mines of the region 


the celebrated Little Pittsburgh Consol 
dated, of which all the world has heard 
and which may rightly be taken as an e) 
emplar of these carbonate properties which 
have puzzled the geologists and experts 
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d smelters, and 


y 


ited the workmen an 
ed the finders and owners. There 
iny of them, but one vood one may 
ror all Here, 
is a great body of mineral through 
run, 


it a very moderate 


shafts and horizontal levels 
marked contrast to the following 
vein now three feet and now three 


here the inquisitive wander 
atl 


s wide; 

walk comfortably around a ere 
of ore, and amuse himself by cipher 
Only a portion 
up, 


written 


ip its cubie contents. 
property has yet been opened 

vet of the dividends, is it not 
financial columns ? 

But,” doubter, ** I 


that this will Here we 


1 


the 
all 


bottom of the deposit and lare 


am not 


savVs 
last are 


if > as 


SUBURBAN 


tis, there are limits which must ultimate 


vy be reached in four directions. Now, 
the San Juan country, you can look 


n the cafions and see true fissure veins 


tretching for 3000 feet on their sides, a 
ea8) through the crust 


iow that they 
the earth.” 
‘Yes,” says another, ‘but that or 


harder and more expensive to work, and 
very 


he veins ‘pinch’ for contract to 


AND 


. is 


208 
5) 


MILLIONS 
all di ’ } | he sy 
small dimensions}, and, as the miners say 
into them farther than the 
but that 


“you can t see 
he SI 
better to buy a barrel fi 


l 
arrel with the | 


end of t pick.’ [am not sure 
it 1S ll of pork 
than to buy iope of fill 


ing it 
And so goes on the discussion. 
the 


not be said 


It need 


that mah who could solve 
the questions raised would be the deadli 
bear that ever broke loose in 

Wiser is that clear-headed 

mining superintendent who, feeling confi 
dent that the deposit which he was work 
underlaid, at a 

ers, ordered a diamond drill, 


Ing’ Was oreater or less 


{ 
depth. by ot] 


was ‘‘going for ear 
[It is to be hoped that 


shaft 


and declared that he 
or China!” 
better th: 


bonates 
he will far in the Irish 


SCENE, LEADVI 


who said, when asked if he were 


Bedad, no, Surr: 


sinker 
litigation, sure 


not in 
I'm in porphyry.” 


Amid all this treasure the Colonel and 


in 
up 


the Commodore wandered like two mod 
ern Ali Babas, sometimes talking with the 
miners, and rather overwhelmed with the 
profusion of ‘other money” 
about them; but when the mariner heard 
who was chipping away at the 


nd 


¢ 
Ol 


people's 


an expert, 
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wall with a little 


‘That’s good goods,’ 


both ¢ 


hammer, remark, 


that purist stopped 


ars, and asked the way to the near 


est shaft Then we journeyed about the 
camp, exchanging the sights of the great 
muildings, and the 


modern machinery for other and strang 


nines, the commodious | 


ones Pursuing a tortuous course be 


up 


cle grees ol 


twee stumps, we brought 
f different 
Quaint signs invited the thirsty to * 
bits.” the 
‘Cook 


A funeral, consisting of a hearse 


against 
cabins o newness 
Smile 
for and intending 


twice two 


purchasers of stores to ‘em your 


self! 
one carriage, and a brass band, passed 
down the main street, and men came out 


to view it from the ecclesiastical-looking 


LEADVILLI 


porch of 
Little 
rather, 


The 
Following another, or. 
other, 


a saloon actually called 
Church 
the parallel] 
with the gulch, we came to smelting es 


street down 
tablishments, disgorging red-hot crucibles 
which half the 
pelled the teamsters coming in through 
strata, rather than clouds, of dust to turn 
out of the way 


took up road, and com 


And our last saunter in 
brought to two startling 
sights, about which there was a terribly 


Leadville us 
impressive suggestion of cause and effect 
We had driven to the point where the 
picket-line of log-shanties, shaky and mud 
bedaubed, reared chimneys economically 
constructed of old barrels, and had hardly 
passed them, when an indescribably dread- 
ful odor brought us to a sudden halt, and 
it was from a safe distance that we look- 
ed on multitudinous heaps. from which 
blackbirds were rising in f the 


masses, 0 
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the town. Fi 
on, in another direction, we cam 


reeking garbage of 


gvrave-vard which was the very en 
It lay 
two frightfully dusty roads, and th: 


ment of grim desolation. het 
phurous fumes from a smelter n 

brooded over it: the fences were by 
down, and only an oceasional rail 
by one end on a tottering post W 
were a few white-railed inclosures 
only a few inches apart rows on ro 
earth-mounds, and hundreds, not of 
but stunted 


was the very saddest of sights 


stones, ot head-boards 
a Sc 


One eco 
fancy the disembodied spirit of the 


the genius of Doré himself. 


miner hovering about in vain longing 


A 
£ a 
% 


GRAVE-YARD 


a resting-place for the clay so lately t 
anted 
Eastern 


by it on some grassy slope in 
State, or in the 
canon; and there came back to us, 
significance, the of the 
herder away out on the plains: ‘* Lea 
ville? why, that’s the fattest grave-yva 

vou ever see!” 


even 


strange words 


In estimating the population of tl] 
place one should remember what Jolu 
Phoenix said about that of Cairo—that 
consisted of thirteen, but was put at fi 


wildest 


thousand, because they took the census 


just when five trains of cars had arrive: 


\ 


before a boat started for New Orleans. A 


deduction of fifty per cent. from the ave1 
age newspaper figures might come nea 
| the mark, but a ‘‘ reliable gentleman” 
siding there thought this too high. No 
can the writer refrain from an expressio! 
of wonder and disgust at that morbid spu 


re 
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ich has wasted such power of de-| Boston and Colorado Smelting-Works 
ption and comment on the alleged | the establishment par excellenc j 
dness of Leadville, the plain truth! kind in the United States; here tn 
that it is just about as much worse | numerous and busily occupied banks does 
ny Other frontier mining camp as | the successful miner deposit his gains; 
oer The cist of the whole matter | here does the hirsute mountain-dweller 
this is a wonderful aggregation of | don the garb of civilization, and procure a 
n beings about a wonderful develop- ** shave shine”: and here does 


of mineral wealt} with all which | the whilom grub-staker and present mill 
mplies ; that with a little leisure | ionaire urchase his corner lot, and rear 
heir absorbing occupations its re-} his lofty business block and commodious 
de residents may ve trusted to | dwelling The  suecessful prospector 
itly improve their surroundings: and | when the horizon, so long contracted for 
besides making a notable addition to | him, at last expands, is erally content 
wealth of the country, it has done } with less 
d service in advertising Colorado to ‘Tm goin’ to have my real square 
ends of the earth Our last recollee- | meal, boys,” said oue, exhibiting seven 
ns thereof are connected with the con boxes of sardines: and then, with his eyes 
ersation between an honest miner and a| kindling, ‘** You bet [m a-going to New 


mpous new-comer, who was walking | York, and [ll have a carriage driv’ by a 
vn the street. nigger with a bug on his hat!” 


Mister, how much do you ask for it?” As the Colonel and the Commodore sat 
for what, Sir?” (in a deep bass voice). | after the manner of the place, in chairs on 
Why, thetown. Isupposed you own- | the sidewalk of Larimer Street, in front 


{ of the hotel, the former asked, *‘ Do you 


lo Leadville, Central City and adjacent | not find, O Commodore, an answering 


ywns are as the old to the new. Run- | chord in your breast to the emotions which 

1g up a steep gulch is a street lined with | stir yon sturdy man whom we met last 

rks, substantial brick and stone build- | night, who had unloaded on the gentle 
igs, hotels, and churches. Here, twenty | capitalist, and sees vistas of wealth and 
ears ago, John H. Gregory found the first | luxury before him ? 

that gold which has poured out in a ‘*To me,” replied the Commodore, sen 
teady and increasing stream ever since. | tentiously, ‘“‘the hardy gold-seeker ap 
Fortunes have been lost as well as made, | peals more powerfully than the gold-find 
successful and terribly expensive ex-|er. About him, what wealth of rugged 
riments have been tried, and many | picturesqueness, what symmetry, what in 
vrecks are strewn around; but not only | tensity Hello! by Jove, there are our 
loes the Pactolian flood flow on more | burros, afterall! I was afraid that seamp 
freely than ever, but the ground on the | had gone back on us.” 
ypposite side of North Clear Creek has} The Colonel sadly rose to his feet and 
een found to be rich in silver. Driving | walked around the corner, whereon stood 
cross Bellevue Mountain and down Vir- | a lemonade stand 

inia Canon to Idaho Springs, one may ‘* Wherefore lemonade 2” he asked of the 
take the train for Georgetown, shut in on | attendant. ‘‘Surely this is at variance 
South Clear Creek by lofty mountains, | with the traditions of the far West.” 
und *‘solid for silver,” and then return ‘*Oh,” replied the native, half apologet 
ng, threading the famous cation of the | ically, half contemptuously, ‘it’s a kind 
Vasquez, and passing between the Table | 0’ habit they’ve got into.” 
Mountains, approach the bustling little \ little farther on a gentleman in a 
gressive metropolis, Denver, which its| wire hat, nankeen trousers, and cloth 
inhabitants proudly call the Queen City | shoes accosted him, and softly asked, 
of the Plains. Its distinctive character is | ‘‘ Was you a-thinkin’, Sir, of investin’ in 
fast disappearing, as the street-cars run | mines?’ His hand fumbled nervously at 
hrough the streets occupied not many | papers in his coat pocket, but the Colonel 
years ago by ox-teams and bands of ra-| looked him kindly in the eye, and delib 
tion-seeking Indians, but progress is in | erately answered, ** My friend, lam nota 
the right direction. Near here are the | tender-foot. I have ‘been there before 








WINGS: 


= 


CHAPTER 


CHASING A 


XX 
THUNDER-STORM. 


\ LL on board, then! 
4 the summons 


all On board!” 
comes ringing 
the of 
amid the general hurry and 
throughout the 


through 
And then 


scurry 


wonder - land 


house, certain 


half-bewildered people turn first of all to | 


the windows 
amie: Hae 
shining over the mountains ; 
Dove. all 


swinging her moorings: 


of their rooms: a welcome 


sight clory of the summer dawn is 
the White 
with sails i 


nearly her 


there at 


Set, 1S 
of 
all, a strong breeze, apparently from the 


best 


northeast, 
and driving a line of white surf on the 
further The that 
Master Fred, by darting about in the din 
gey since ever daylight began, has got 


shores. news comes 


the very last basket.on board; the red | 


caps are even now bringing the gig in to 
the landing-slip; John of Skve is all im- 
patience to take advantage of the favor- 
able wind. There is but little time lost; 
the happy-go-lucky procession—dona fe- 
rentes—set out for the beach. 
apparently falling into his scheme with a 
cood grace, and if the nephew thinks he 
is very lucky to get so easily out of an 
awkward predicament, and if Mary Avon, 


unconscious of these secret designs, is full | 


dreams. | 


| ing rig’? 
| does 


is ruffling the dark blue seas, | 


A YACHTING ROMANCE 


of an eager delight at the prospec 
being allowed to set to work 
may not all this account for a cert 
indecorous gavety that startles t] 
lence of the summer morning? ( 
it that mythical hero Homesh w) 
responsible for this laughter ? 
hear the Laird chuckling; we yn 
the facetious wrinkles about his « 
we make Hon 
Then the final consignment of bo 
shawls, 


sure it must be 


and what ni 
tossed into the gig, and away wi 


Pun-cases, 


with the measured dash of the oars 

And what does the bearded Joh 
Skye think of the new hand we | 
brought him ? 
picions / 


Has he his own 

Is his friend and sworn 

Dr. Sutherland, to be betrayed and su 

planted in his absence ? 
‘Good-morning, Sir,” he 

diently, at the gangway 

quick Celtic eyes 


Says, 0 
and 
glance at How 
Smith from top to toe. 
‘Good-morning, captain,” 
man says, lightly 


the 
and he springs 
quickly up the steps, making a littl 
of a stumble. 
omen. 

Then the handsome fig 
and pleasant manner of this young m 


vou 


This is not an auspicio 


on deck 
ought surely to prepossess people in his 
favor. What if his tightly fitting ga 
ments and his patent-leather boots an 
white gaiters are not an orthodox vachit 
John of Skye would not judg 
man by his costume. <And if li 
in this first 
every one is not so familia 
boating life as Dr. Sutherland. [i 
is true, an umbrella used as a walking 
stick looks strange on board a yacht; and 


of a 
not seem quite at home 
look round 


with 


jhe need not have put it on the curved 


top of the companion, for it immediately 
rolls over into the scuppers. Nor does 
he seem to see the wickedness of placing 
a heavy bundle of canvases on the raised 
sky-light of the ladies’ cabin : 
want to start the glass ? 


does he 
Dr. Sutherland 


| now, would have given the men a hand 
And if | 


the Laird is pleased to find his nephew | 


in hauling. up the gig. Dr. Sutherland 


would not have been in the way of the 


| tiller as the yacht is released from hei 
moorings. 


Unaware of this rapid criticism, and 
unconcerned by all the bustle going on 
around, our new friend is carelessly and 
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lly chatting with his hostess; ad-|ing along the bay of Innismor And 


the yacht; praising the beauty of | still the White Dov spins along, with 
immer morning: delighted with the | foam diamonds elittering in the sunticht 
eet of sailing in such weather He | at ‘r bows: and we hear the calling of 
not share in the profound curiosity | the sea-swallows, and the throbbing of a 
incle about the various duties of | steamer some where in among the shad 
en. When John of Skye, wishing | ows of Loch Alins Surely now we are 
the tiller for a minute to over out of the reign of calms: the great boom 
lee tackle, turns quite naturally | strains at the sheets; there is a whirl of 
ry Avon, who is standing by him blue waters: the White Dove has spread 
ivs. With a erin of apology, vat ve her wings at 
mem,” the young man betrays but “Ay. ay,” says John of Skye, who has 
surprise that this young lady should | relieved Miss \von at the helm 
isted with the command of the | great peety 
Why John says she wit 


he Savs with a pleasant S irprist Is he vexed that we should be 


h some 


they seem on very friendly terms | sailing well on this fine sailing day 
‘can you steer, Miss Avon “It iss a great peety that Mr. Suther 


don’t run us against any | land not here.” said John, ‘‘and he wass 


know so much about a vacht. and dav 


r } 


ss Avon has her eye on the main- | after day not a breeze at ahl. There iss 
She answers, with a business-like | not many chentlemen will know so much 
about a yacht as Mr. Sutherland 
Oh, there is no fear of that What | Miss Avon did not answer, thous 
to mind, with this wind, is not to let | faee seemed conscious in its color 
be, or I should get into disgrace.” was deeply engaged in a novel 
Then I hope you won't let her jibe, Oh, that is the Mr. Sutherland 
itever that is,” said he, with a laugh has been with you,” said Howard Smi 
ver was any setting out more au-| to his hostess, in a cheerful way : 
ous We seemed to have bade fare- | doctor. I think you said 7” 
to those perpetual calms. Early as At this Miss Avon looked up quickly 
is in the morning, there was no still, | from her book 
im-like haze about the mountains: ‘*T should have thought said 
re was a Clear greenish-yellow where | with a certain dignity of manne 
mlight struck them; the great slopes | most people had heard of 
dappled with the shadows of purple- | Sutherland 
vn; further away, the tall peaks were *Oh yes, no doubt,” said he, in the 
decided blue. And then the windy, | most good-natured fashion ‘“T know 
fresh, brisk morning; the White Dove | about him myself—it must be the same 
inning races with the driven seas: the | man \ nephew of Lord Foyers, isn’t 
ite foam flying away from her sides. | he? I met some friends of his at a house 
hn of Skye seemed to have no fear of | last winter; they had his book with them 
s gentle skipper. He remained for the book about tiger-hunting in Nepaul, 
wd superintending the setting of the | don’t you know—very interesting indeed 
sail: the White Dove was to ** have | it was—uncommonly interesting. I read 
vhile the fresh breeze continued to | it right through one night when every 
OW body else was in bed 
And still the squally northeaster bears ‘Why, that is Captain Sutherland’s 
er bravely onward, the puffs darkening | book,” said his hostess, with just a trace 
water as they pass us and strike the | of annoyance. ‘*They are not even r 
shing seas. Is that a shadow of Colon- | lated. How can you imagine that Angus 
on the far southern horizon? The | Sutherland would write a book about ti 
vht-house people here have gone to bed; | ger-hunting? He is one of the most dis 
re is not a single figure along the | tinguished men of science in England.” 
low-white walls. Look at the clouds ‘“Oh, indeed,” says the young man, 
gulls on the rocks, resting after their | with the most imperturbable good humor 
orning meal. By this time the deer | *‘Oh yes, Iam sure I have heard of him 
ve retreated into the high slopes above the Geographical Society, or something 


raignure; there is a white foam break- | like that; really those evenings are most 
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amusing. The women are awfully bored, | amazement by the reports of th: 
and yet they do keep their eyes open some- | mous slaughter committed by a 


Indian prince, and had wondered 
was only last winter that I heard how of the 


( 


how But about those Indian fellows: it 


centle natives of the East ta 





7 
7 








the —— manages to make those enor- | thoroughly and successfully to our robust 

mous bags. all to his own gun, that you | English sports. 

see in the papers. Haven't you noticed * Why,” said this young man, “he has 

them ?” | every covert laid out with netting, in 
Well, some of us had been struck with | small squares like a dice-board, and when 
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me blazing away 
ers come Uj 
hare, and ral 
tting, and k 


not built in 
Miss Avon seemed very well | firs 


with her new compan nh. 1O I mis 


if it may have occurred to one ¢ and Gribun ce] 


er of us that Howard Smith’s talking, | disappears, 
leasant and e@ood-natured : vague mist of g a) Color 

on a somewhat lower ley Inch Kenneth is gone; no lon 

the dark rocks of Erisg 


f the sea 


‘ another of our friends, 


er fitted f idle | th ie whispering « 
summer seas ¢ cloom overhead; the 
cood friend the 8. There is a hasty 


ing startled by tl 


stairs: the hatches are 


‘conundrums. after dinner we shall see 
He was startled by something nge evening portends 
Coming up from luncheon, we found that shall get into the Sound of 
extraordinary darkness prevailed in e dark,” says Miss Avon 
western heavens—a strange bronz “T wish Angus was on board 

rple gloom that seemed to contain ii » he should be cheated out 
thin it the promise of a hundred thun storm But we shall hay 
der-storms. And as this fair wind had | equinoctials for him at all events,” says 
itania—just as if she hada s 


now brougnt us within sich of the open ueen T 
brought us within sight of the open | Q 
\tlantic, the question was whethe we | of squall 


and tempests bottled, labelled, 
hould make for Skye, or run right un-/ and put ona shelf 


Vout. LX.—No. 357.—26 
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that the ey 


has ad 


but not the White Dove. 
There there 
around us there is the silent, 


emnnye 


} 


vanced is no wind: 


is ho rai i 
glassy lae-gray sea, which, far in 


hile 


away 


the west, ha or two gleams of a dull 


S One 
n it, as if ‘low 


- +} 
re t 


bronze ¢ some alter-g were 


x through the clouds at the hori 
Along 


strugge ll 


Zon. the Gribun cliffs, and over 


the islands, the gloom has in 


it 
shelter for this night. 
Then a 


po Cc 


surely 


creased ; were better if we were in some 


; . 

noise is heard that seems to im 
1] ] . ~ 

a sudden silence dis 


thunder, low, 
But 


through 


there 
the 
Gribun 


tant, and rumbling. no 


Is 
splendid gleam gathering 
of the ht: the 


not spoken yet. 


gloom nig cliffs 
have 

John of Skye has careless 
the 


he 


ly seated him 


self on one of deck stools; his arm 


hangs idly on t we guess, rather 
than hear, that he is regaling himself w ith 
the sad, monotonous ‘‘ Farewell to Fune- 
ray.” He has got on his black oil-skins, 
though there is not a drop of rain. 
By-and-by, he 


feet, and appears to listen intently. 


however, jumps to his 


‘Ay, do you hear it?” he with a 


‘+ And it iss off the land it 


Says, 
short laugh. 
iss coming!” 
He ealls aloud: 
‘* Look out, boys! it iss a squahl com- 
ing over, and we'll hey the top-sail down 
whatever.” 
Then 
| 


( 
4 


he: roaring in the dark; 


prese ntly the head-sails are violently 


we ira 


an 


shaken, and the great boom swings over 
as John puts the helm up to get way on 
her. The next instant we are racing in 
for the land, as if we mean to challenge 
the heavy squall that is tearing across 
from the unseen Gribun cliffs. And now 
the men 
in their black oil-skins go staggering this 
way and that along the slippery decks; the 
White Dove is wrestling with the sudden 
storm; another low murmur of thunder 
through the 


the rain-clouds break in deluges; 


comes booming darkness. 


What is that solitary light far in there | 
dare any steamer ven- | 


toward the land ? 
ture so near the shore on such a night? 
And we too: would it not be safer for us 
to turn and run out to sea rather than 
beat against a squall into the narrow and 
shallow channels of Ulva’s Sound? But 
John of Skye is not afraid. The wind 


and sea can not drown his strident voice; | 


the rain deluge can not blind the trained 
eyes; the men on the look-out—when the 


When we get on deck again we find | bow of the boat springs high on 


a wai 
we can see the black figures against 
sombre sky—know the channels too 


are not afraid to make for Ulva’s Sound 
There is a wild ery from one of 


women: she has caught sight. throu 
the gloom, of white foam dashing on j 
rocks, 

"a right, mem,” John . 
aloud, with a laugh; but all th. 
or leris shouted, ‘‘ Ready about ddd 
about !” the call 
from the darkness. 
then 


iss all 
Same 
** Re 
coming back 
**? Bout ship! 
t] 


1S Lo 


away she sheers from that u 
coast. 
We were, after all, cheated of our thu 
der-storm, but it wild and a 
night nevertheless. Taking in the n 
zen was no joke amid this fury of 
and rain, but that and the hauling w 
the main-tack lessened the pressure 
her. i 
He e of tl 


dangerous coast; where less familiar ev: 


Was a 


John of Skye was in high spirit 


was proud of his knowledge 
Saw only Vague black MAaSSes looming ( 
of the darkness, he recognized every roc] 
and headland. 

‘*No, no, mem,” he was ealling out in 
friendly tones, ‘we not hef to run out to 
sea at ahl. We will get into the Sound 
of Ulva ferry well; and there will not be 
any better anchorage as the Sound of 
But 


I not ask a stranger to go int 


Ulva, when you are acquaint. 
| Stranger O 
the Sound of Ulva on so dark a night 

What is this we hear? ‘‘ Down for 
sail, boys !’—and there is a rattle on to 
The head of the yacht seems 
to sway round; there is a loud flappin 
** Down chub !”’—and there are 
black figures struggling up there at the 


the decks. 
of sails. 


| bowsprit, but vaguely seen against the 
Then, 
in a second or two, there is a fiercer rat 
tle than ever; the anchor is away with a 
|roar. Some further chain is paid out; 
then a strange silence ensues; we are al- 
| chored in Ulva’s Sound. 

Come down into the cabin, then, you 
women-folk, and dry your streaming 
| faces, and arrange your dishevelled hair. 
| Is not this a wonderful stillness and si 
| lence after the Whirl and roar of the storm 
| outside? But then you must know that 
| the waters are smooth in here, and the 
| winds become gentle—as gentle as thie 

name of the island that is close to us now 
in the dark. It is a green-shored island. 
| The sailors call it Ool-a-va. 


blackness of the sky and the sea. 
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CHAPTER XXI. eC ae 
CHASING SEALS. 

Next morning found the Laird in a 

-ellent humor. All was going But we, v in the secret, knew 

hy 


hough nothing had been said or | that this quot: ) had nothing in the 


eX 
a 
sed by the Youth, was not his com- | world to do with the Finance Committee 
way with us into these remote soli- | of Strathgovan The aur | 
to say nothing of the very pleasant | comforting himself w these 
iner in which he sought to entertain | They were a sort of philosophico-poetical 
s Mary Avon—sufficient evidence that | ju 
least no great repugnance to “adines t these two young peo 
scheme? The Laird was dis-} ple happy by giv up to them Denny 


tification of iself to himself for his 


ed to chuckle privately over the anx- | main 

that Mary displayed about her work And no doubt 

poor young thing: she did not under ver the simplicity of this poor gir] 

d what higher powers were ordering | after breakfast, he found her busily en 


future for her gaged in getting her painting materials on 
Let her work on,” the Laird said, in | deck. 


it confidence, to his hostess; and there ‘* Beautiful — beautiful,” said he, elan 


sa fine secret humor in hiseyes. ‘‘ Ay, | cing around. ‘Ye will make a fine pie 


let her work on: hard work never | ture out of those mountains, and the mist 
ied anybody. And if she brings her | and the still sea W hat an extraordinary 
mailin to the marriage—ye would eall | quiet after last night's rain! 
er dowry in the South—in the shape And perhaps he was thinking how 
. bundle of pictures, just as a young | this picture would look in the dinin: 
ch lass brings a chest of drawers or! room at Ds hnny-mMmalns ; and how a cer 
t of napery, she will not be empty- | tain young hostess—no longer pale and 
led. She can hang them up herself | fragile, but robust and sun-browned with 
t Denny-mains.” much driving in a pony-carriage—would 
You are looking too far ahead, Sir,” | take her friends to the pieture, and shoy 
is Queen T——, with a quiet smile. them Ulva, and Loch-na-Keal, and Ben 
‘Maybe—maybe,” says the Laird, rub- | More; and tell them how this strange 
ig his hands with a certain proud satis- | quiet beauty had followed on a wild night 
tion. ‘* We'll see who’s right—we will | of storm and rain. The world around us 
who is right, ma’am.” was at this moment so quiet that we could 
Then, at breakfast, he was merry, com- | hear the twittering of some small bird 
sant, philosophical in turns. He told | among the rocks in there at the shore. 
is that the last vidimus of the affairs of | And the pale, wan, dream-like sea was s 
‘ Burgh of Strathgovan was most satis- | perfect a mirror that an absolutely dou 
ractory: assets about £35,000; liabilities | ble picture was produced of the gloomy 
not over £20,000; there was thus an esti- | mountain masses of Ben-More, amid sil 


mated surplus of no less than £15,000. | ver gleams of cloud and motionless. 


Why, then, he asked, should certain poor | wreaths of mist; of the basaltic pillars 
creatures on the Finance Committee make | of the coast nearer at hand 
such a work about the merest trifles?| dish-brown, with here and there a secant 
Life was not given to man that he should | sprinkling of grass; of that broad belt of 
rry himself into a rage about a penny | rich orange-yellow sea-weed that ran all 
thing. along the rocks, marking the junction of 
‘There is a great dale of right down | the world of the land with the water 
common-sense, ma'am,” said he, ‘*in that | world below. An absolutely perfect mit 
verse that was written by my country- | ror, except when some fish splashed, then 
man, Welliam Dunbaur: | the small circles widened out and gradu 
| ally disappeared, and the surface was as 
Be merry, man, and tak not sair in mind gclassv as before. 
he ring : etahos wid of sor pemenn, : 
The ran of this wretched world of sor | The Laird ; 
To God be humble, to thy friend be kind. | leave the artist undisturbed at her work 
And with thy neighbors gladly lend and bor- | Would not his nephew be better amused 


row ; | if a bachelor expedition were fitted out to 


was generous. He would 
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go in search of the are ‘that abound in 
the channels around Inch Kenneth? Our 
hostess declined to go, but provided us 
with an ample lunch. The vig was low 
ered, and everything ready for the start. 

‘Bring your shot-gun too, Howard,” 
said tne Laird. 


Skarts. [am told that the breasts of them 


‘IT want ye to shoot some 


are very close and fine in the feathers ; 
and I would like a muif or a bag made of 
for a young leddy.” 

Mary Avon was busy with her work: 


them for a leddy 


how could she hear ? 

‘And if the skin of the seals about here 
is not very fine, we will make something 
of it. Oh, ay, we will make something of 
itin the way of a present. I knowa man 
in Glasgow who is extraordinary clever 
at such things.” 

We have first to get the seal, uncle,” 


said his nephew, laughing. ‘‘T know 


any number of men who assure you they 
hia 
vho have got the seals that were shot.” 

‘Oh, but we'll get the seal, and the 
said the Laird; and then he 
added, grimly: ‘‘ Man, if ye can not do 
If ye can not shoot 
well, what else are ye fit for / 


ve shot seals, but not quite SO Many 


skarts t a" 
that, what can ye do? 


the Youth 
confessed, modestly, as he handed down 


‘Lreally don’t know, uncle,” 


his rifle into the gig. ‘The London so 
licitors are a blind race. If they only 
knew what a treasure of learning and 
sound judgment they might have for the 
And I ean’t get 


any of the Scotch business you were talk 


asking; but they don’t. 


ing about, because my name doesn’t begin 
with Mae.” 
‘Well, well, we must wait, and —— 
said the Laird, cheerfully, : 
he took his seat in the stern of the ime 
We are not likely to run against a soli 
citor in the Sound of Ulva. Suflicient for 
the day. As I was saying, there’s great 
common-sense in what Welliam Dunbaur 
wrote 


for the best,” 


‘Be blythe in heart for any aventire, 


ow of the lnsiaiies sisi Then, 


: ; Z sal 
flapping, he rose higher and higher: | Ras: 


tucked up his legs; the great wing 
somewhat more swiftly; and then, getti f nol 
above the low cliffs, and appearing quit thy 
black against the silver-clear sky, he s 
ly sailed away. \ 

The silence of this dream-like sas 
around us was soon broken. As they 
pulled away from the yacht, the eis 
shores seemed to waken = into life; and Qt 
there were whistlings, and ealling 
warnings all along the cliffs: while t] 
startled sea-birds whirred by in flashes 
color, or slowly and heavily betook then H 
selves to some further promontory. And th 
now, as we passed along the narrow Som 
and saw through the translucent 
the wonder land of sea-weed below Wit r( 
the patches of clear yellow sand intery: 
ing—we appreciated more and more hi, 
ly the skill of John of Skye in getting 
into such a harbor on the previous nigh 1 
It is not every one who, in pitch darkn 
and in the midst of squalls, ean run ; Pr 
yacht into the neck of a bottle. 

We emerged from the narrow chann SI 
and got out into the open; but even thi { 
broad waters of Loch-na-Keal were 


}and still: the reflection of Eorsa 


measured throb of the rowing was 
only sound 


scarcely marred by a ripple. The loi i 
] 


life in this world of sti (l 
water and overhanging cloud. Ther e 
was no stroke-oar now to give the cli 


“A long, strong pull together 


Ho, ro, clansmen . 


but still we made good way. As we got t 
further out, we came in sight of Colonsay ; 
and further off still, Statfa, lying like a ( 
dark cloud on the gray sea. Inch Ken 
neth, for which we were making, seemed 
almost black, although among the mists 
that lay along the Gribun and Bourg cliffs ( 
there was a dull silver-yellow light, as 


| though some sunlight had got mixed up 
| with the clouds. 


For oft with wise men it has been said aforow, | 


Without Gladnésse availeth no Treastre.’ 


Bless me, look at that!” 


studied a scrap of paper, 
| property to admeenister; but I am strong 


This sudden exclamation sent all eyes to | 


A large heron, startled by the 


the shore. 


rattling of the oars, had risen, with a | 
sharp and loud croak of alarm, from | 
among the sea-weed, his legs hanging | 


down, his long neck, and wings, and body 
apparently a gray-white against the shad- 


‘No, no,” the Laird was saying, as h 
‘it is not a grea 


in favor of local management. After 
reading that book on London, and its « 

alogue of the enormous properties there, 
our little bit Burgh appears to be only a 
toy; but the principle of sound and ener 
getic self-government is the same. And 
2 ie oe q . i" mm > cp} 
yet itis nososmall, mind ye. The Burgh 


| buildings are estimated at nineteen thou 





cand pounds odd; the furniture at twelve 
inderd pounds; lamps near on two thou 
| five hunderd; 
and then debts not far from 
that 
thirty-five 


sewers nine thousand 
inds odd; 
ree thousand pounds 
ist 


he water-pipes in some places are 


makes our 


about thousand 


Pit t 
her too small for the steam fire-engine, 
tun have them bigger. 
that thriving 


theovan, when there was 


It was quite 
a like 


a big fire, 


place 


culous 
uld have to run to Glesea for help. 
and 
borhood, 
Howard, I hope ye will stand out against 


»; | believe in independence; 


e should ever live in our neigh 


he policy of annexation. It is only a lot 
Ra lical bodies that are for upsetting in 
tutions that have been tried by time and 
not found wanting.” 

Sir,” Howard Smith | 


‘When you educate peo 


Oh, certainly, 
|, blithely. * 
to take an interest in small parochial 
tters, they are better fitted to give an 
pinion about the general affairs of the 
intry. 
‘Small 2” 


severely. 


said the Laird, eying him 
‘*They are of as much impor 
tance as human life: is there anything of 
‘reater Importance in the world? By 
abolishin’ the Bigginsburn nuisance, and 
insisting on greater cleanliness and venti 
we have reduced the number of 
aths from infectious diseases in a most 
xtraordinar’ manner; and there will be 
Mither 
Road, for we are going to have a 
mteenuous line of lamps that ‘ll go right 
I do not call 
As for the asphalt- 
ing of the pavement in front of John An- 
derson’s continued the 
Laird, as he consulted the memorandum 
in his hand, ‘* that is a small matter, if ye 


I1Ke, 


lation, 


no more fear of accidents in the 


arum 


in to the Glesea lamps. 
these small matters. 


line of houses,” 


I am not disposed to pronounce an 
opinion on that matter: they can settle it 
without my voice. But it will make a 
great difference to John Anderson: and I] 
would like to see him come forward with 
a bigger subscription for the new Park. 
Well, well; we must fight through as best 
we can.” 

It was here suggested to the Laird that 
he should not let these weighty matters 
trouble him while he is away on a holi- | 
day. 

‘*Trouble me ?” said he, lightly. ‘* Not 
a bit, man! People who have to meddle 
in public affairs must learn how to throw 
off their cares. Iam not troubled. Iam 
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coing to give the men a dram, for better 
pulling I never saw in a boat!” 
He 


handed down 


He was as good as his word, too. 
had the 
from the 
bottle: 
each of the men, 


luncheon basket 


bow: he got out the whiskey 


filled 


which was drunk in sol 


there was a glass out for 


emn silence 
‘*Now, boys,” 


their oars again, ** 


said he, as they took 
haven't ye got a song 
or a chorus to make the rowing easy 

But they were too shy for a bit. Pres 
heard at the 
low, plaintive, querulous voice, and the 


ently, however, we bow a 
very oars seemed to reco: nize the alr as 
they gripped the water. Then there was a 
hum of a chorus and 


knew what 


not very musical 
it was in the Gaelic; but we 
the refrain meant. 

“() boatman, ? 


() oa 


Wheéreéy 


an, a 


That is something like the English of it 
we had heard the ‘‘ Fhir a Bhata” in other 
days. 

The long, heavy pull is nearly over. 
Here are the low-lying reefs of rock out 
side Inch Kenneth; not a whisper is per- 
missible as we creep into the nearest bay 
And then the men and the boat are left 
there; and the Youth—perhaps dimly con- 
scious that his uncle means the seal-skin 
for Mary Avon—grasps his rifle, and steals 
away over the undulating shelves of rock, 
while his two companions, with more lei- 
sure but with not less circumspection, fol 
Fortunate- 
ly there is no screaming sea-pyot or whis- 
stealthily, 
almost bent in two, occasionally crawling 


low to observe his operations. 
tlinge curlew to give warning; 


on all fours, he makes his way along the 
crannies in the reef, until, as we see, he 
must be nearly approaching the channel 
on his left. There he pauses to 
breath. He creeps behind rock, and 
cautiously looks over. He continues his 


take 
a 


progress. 
‘* This is terrible woark,” says the Laird, 


in a stage-whisper, as he too—with a 


| much heavier bulk to carry—worms along. 


From time to time he has to stay to apply 
his handkerchief to his forehead: it is hot 
work on this still, breathless day. 

And at last we to the 
edge of a channel—some hundred yards 
lower than Howard Smith's post—and 
from behind a rock we have a pretty clear 
view of the scene of operations. Appar- 


too get down 
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ently there is no sign of any living thing, 
excep th 


some qd 


at a big 
ozenu yards off. 
silence, 
” te 
Alter a 
hour or so, tl 
violently 
r bud 


} 
LWO Isian¢ 


ting about a quarter of an 
Laird seemed to become 
he would nei 
And be 


young 


Le 
excited, though 
there, 


nor speax, 


1,4 =4 
Is PIP ht Opposite 


smit! 
on the still water, and they were evident 
ly coming down this very channel. 
they « 


+] . « ; 
anowher, as li 


ame—turning about one w and 


to look that the 


ay 
coast W as 
moment 
the rifle. 


| 1: } 
suiently Gdisappeared, 


Every we 


} 
The 


expected 
" erack of Then 
head 

The 


appointment, 


Laird was beside himself with dis 


Why did he no shoot ? 


Why did he 


no shoot ?” he said, in an excited whisper. 


He ] l . »e] ke whe he ‘ 
@ ha scarcely spoken when Nhe Was | 


startled by an apparition. 


to him—not more than twenty yards off 


a black thing appeared on the water, with | 
a glistening smooth head, and large, soft | 


eyes. Then another. We dared not 
move. 
rifle-bullet. The next instant the first 
seal caught sight of the Laird, raised its 
head for instant at least six 
higher, then silently plunged along with | 
its companion. They were gone, at all 


events. 


an 


The Youth came marching along the 
rocks, his rifle over his shoulder. 
‘Why didn’t you fire?” his uncle said, | 


Imost angrily. 


al 

‘*T thought they were coming nearer,” 
said he. ‘‘I was just about to fire when 
they dived. Mind, it isn’t very easy to} 
get.on to a thing that is bobbing about 
like that, with a rifle. I propose we have | 
luncheon now, until the tide ebbs a bit; 
then there may be a chance of catching | 
one lying on the rocks. That is the prop- | 
er time for getting a shot at a seal.”’ 

We had luncheon: there was no diffi- 
culty about securing that. But as for get- 
ting at the whether we crawled 
over the rocks, or lay in hiding, or allow- 
ed the boat to drift toward some island, 
on the chance of one of them rising in our 
neighborhood—it was no use atall. There 
were plenty of seals about: a snap shot 
now and again served to break the monot- 
ony of the day; but that present for Mary 
Avon seemed as remote as ever. And 
when one is determined on shooting a 


seals 





sh leaped into the air | 
Thereafter a dead | 
| about the shadows of Staffa. 
| must go back. 
; en heard people say that if you n 
appeared two shining black heads | 


On | 


to | 
the | 


Right opposite | 


We waited for the whistle of the |} 


inches | 


| next few days. 
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| seal, one is not likely to waste one’s att, 
tion and cartridges on such inferior 
mals as skarts. 

The silver-gray day became more go] 
} en; there was a touch of warm puryp|] 


|; 


he 


**Come,” said the Laird at 


ist. 
It is no use. I have 
first chance at a seal, it never TIVES yi 
another.” 

‘* Better luck next time, uncle,” 


sa 4+] 
SalG 


| Youth; but his uncle refused to be « 


forted. 
And the first thing he said to Map, 
Avon when he got back to the yacht 
‘We have not got it.” 
‘*Got what 2?” said she. 
‘** The seal-skin I wanted to have dres 
for ye. 


No, nor the skarts I wanted 
have made into a muff or a bag for y 

‘Oh.” ‘Tam vi 
glad. I hope you won't shoot any « 
those poor things on my account; I should 
be very sorry indeed.” 


said she, promptly, 


The Laird took this as one of the fami! 
iar protestations on the part of women 
who wouldn't for the world have poo 
things shot, but who don’t object to wea: 
ing any amount of furs and feathers, | 
say nothing of having innocent slik 
sheared and harmless silk-worms robl« 
in order to deck themselves out. 
should have that dressed seal-skin, and 
that muff of skarts’ breasts, all the san 

Nothing of stupendous importance hay 
pened that evening except that—after 
had caught three dozen of good-sized Lith 


) 


_ 


| and returned to the yacht with this wel 


i 
“ 


| come addition to our stores—there was a 


general discussion of our plans for thi 
And our gentle hostess 
was obviously looking forward to Angus 


| Sutherland’s coming back to us with great 


pleasure ; and we were to make our return 
to suit his convenience; and she would 
write to him whenever we got near a post 
office again. 

Mary Avon had sat silent during all 
this. At last she said, apparently with 
some effort, and yet very deliberately : 

‘*I—I think you are a little cruel to 
Dr. Sutherland. You are forcing him to 
come with you against his better judg 
ment; for you know, with his prospects, 
and the calls on his time, he can not af 
ford such long idleness. Do you think it 
is quite fair ?” 

The woman stared at this girl, who 
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h 


spoke 


eves were downcast. 
Ie 
Mary Avon continued, as if she were de 

termined to get through with some 
it she had prepared ; ‘‘and he is very 
fond of sailing; but do you think you 
ld allow him to 


speech 


injure his prospects 
2 Wouldn't it 
to write and say that, if he really 
feels he ought to return to London, you 

id not hold him to his promise? ] 
he would not be offended: he 
iid understand you at once. And J 
sure he would do what is clearly right 


be a greater 


this way 
Iness 


m sure 


would go straight back t 


esume his work for his own sake and 
r the sake of those who count on 


future for him. 


a great 
E. for one, should be very 
sorry to see him come back to idle away 
his time in sailing.” 
d still Queen Tita stared at the girl 
rh their eyes did not meet. And she 
scarcely believe that it was Mary 
who had counselled this cold di 


CHAPTER XXII. 
UNCERTAIN, COY, AND HARD TO PLEASE. ”’ 
THERE are two people walking up and 

lown the deck this beautiful 
the lazy ones 
over breakfast. 


are 


though he is not much more than an ac- | 


1 


juaintance, talks quite confidentially to 
his hostess. She has his secret; he looks 
to her for aid. And when they do have 
a quiet moment like this together, there 
is usually but one person of whom they 
speak. 

‘‘T must say she has an extraordinary 
spirit,” he observes, with some decision. 
‘Why, I believe she is rather pleased 
than otherwise to have lost that money. 
Q 
don to support herself by her work. It 
seems to amuse her, on the whole.” 


x » or) } 
Mary has plenty of courage,” says the 


other, quietly. 

‘*T don’t wonder at my uncle being so 
fond of her: he likes her independent 
ways and her good humor. I shouldn't 
be surprised if he were to adopt her as his 
daughter, and cut me out. There would 
be some sense in that.” 

‘*IT am glad you take it so coolly,” says 
our governor-general, in a matter-of-fact 
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with some earnestness, though her | 
i) 
li 


would do anything to please you,” | 


0 London, and | 


| Youth. 


morning: | 
still below, dawdling | 
And now young Smith, | 


She is not a bit afraid of going up to Lon- | 


107 
way that rather startles him. ‘* More un 
kely things have happened.” 

But he recovers himself directly. 

‘No, no,” *: There 
is one objection. She could sit on 
the parochial boards of Strath 
Now I know my uncle looks for 
ward to putting me the 
mittee, and the Lighting Committee, and 
no end of other « 


} 


sre 


says he, laughing. 
not 
any of 
rovan. 
on Police Com 
ommittees. By-the-way, 
Board. Do 
have women on the School Boards 
in Seotland 


might go on the School 


they 


On this point his hostess was no better 
informed than himself. 
‘* Well,” said he, after a bit, ‘‘ lwouldn’t 


call her pretty, you know; but she has a 


interesting Tace. 


singularly 
‘**Oh, do you think so ?” says the other, 
quite innocently. 
‘*T do, indeed,” answers the ingenuous 
‘And the more you see of her, 
it You 


seem to get so well acquainted with her 


the more interesting becomes. 


somehow; and—and you have a sort of 


| feeling that her presence is sort of neces 


sary. 

This was somewhat vague, but he made 
another wild effort to express himself. 

** What I that 
she were to leave the yacht, wouldn't the 
saloon look quite different ?- And wouldn’t 
the sailing be quite different ? You would 
know there was something wanting.” 

‘IT should, indeed,” is the emphatic 
reply. 

‘IT never 


mean is that suppose 


knew any one,” the 
Youth, warming to his work of thorough 
explanation, 
seem 
here 


Savs 


‘‘about whose presence you 
when she isn't 
I don’t mean that exactly—I mean 
that at this moment, now, you know she 
is on board the yacht—and it would be 
quite different if she were not. I sup- 
pose most people wouldn't call her pretty. 
There is nothing of the Book of Beauty 
about her. But I call it a most interest 
And she has fine eyes. Any- 
| body must admit that. They have a beau 
tiful, soft expression; and they can laugh 
| even when she is quite silent 
‘*My dear Mr. Smith,” says his hostess, 
suddenly stopping short, and with a kind 
of serious smile on her face, ‘* let me talk 
frankly to you. You acted very sensi- 
bly, I think, in coming with us to humor 
| your uncle. He will come to see that 
this scheme of his is impracticable; and 
|in the mean time, if you don’t mind the 


SO conscious, even 


ing face. 
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: discomfort of it, you have a holiday. And the great, brown-bearded Joly of to 
That is all quite well. But pray don’t | Skye, looking down at this small Jack we 
think it necessary that you should argue | in-the-box with a smile of welcome on hyjs th: 
: yourself into falling in love with Mary. | face, said, 
‘ab [am not in her confidence on such a del ‘*Oh yes, mem, when the breakfast js no 
) ; icate matter; but one has eyes; and I | over.” — ; til 
Pat think I might almost safely say to you ‘*Do you think it is blowing outside. lo 
4 i that, even if you persuaded yourself that | then 7” a 
T Mary would make an excellent wife, and ‘Oh no, mem; but there is a good ha 
i} be presentable to your friends—I say even | breeze; and maybe there will be a bit of an 
f if you sueceeded in persuading yourself, | a rowl from the Atlantic. Will Mr 01 
' ; [am afraid you would only have thrown | himself be for going now ?’ { 
: that labor away. Please don’t try to con ‘*Oh yes, certainly,” she says, with a it 
vince yourself that you ought to fall in| fine assumption of authority. ‘‘We a st 
- love with her.” quite ready when you are ready, John: ul 
On This was plain speaking. But then our | Fred will have the things off the table in m 
i | admiral-in-chief was very quickly sensi- | a couple of minutes.” de 
f tive where Mary Avon was concerned ; ‘*Very well, mem,” says the obedient bi 
‘ and perhaps she did not quite like her | John of Skye, going forward to get th ro 
a | friend being spoken of as though she | men up to the windlass. sy 
‘ were a pill that had to be swallowed. Our young doctor should have been ti 
j Of course the Youth instantly disclaimed | there to see us getting under way. Thi th 


of that kind. He had a 
very sincere regard for the girl, so far as 


intention Sound of Ulva is an excellent harbor and 


anchorage when you a 


any 


re once 


in it: but iW 


he had seen her; he was not persuading 
himself; he was only saying how much 
rt 


she improved when you got better ac- 


quainted with her. 


vetting out of it, unless with both wind 
and tide in your favor, is very like trying 
to manceuvre a man-of-war in a tea-cup 
But we had long ago come to the conelu 


ae ‘And if,” said he, with just a touch | sion that John of Skye could sail the 
| of dignity—‘‘if Miss Avon is—is—en-| White Dove through a gas-pipe, with f 

iu gaged—” half a gale dead in his teeth; and the 
“Oh, I did not say that,” his hostess | manner in which he got us out of this fe 

ak quickly interposed. ‘* Oh, certainly not. | narrow and tortuous channel fully justi 
It was only a guess on my part fied our confidence. if 
i} **__or likely to be engaged,” he con ‘‘Very prettily done, Captain John!” it 
tinued, with something of the same re-| said the Laird—who was beginning to a 
serve, ‘*I am sure I am very glad for| give himself airs on nautical matters fi 


her sake: and whoever marries her oucht 


to have a cheerful home and a pleasant 
companion.” 

This a but 
there was not much of a ‘* wish-you-may- 
be-happy” air about the man. 
Moreover, where was the relief he ought 


was renerous sentiment; 


young 


to have experienced on hearing that there 


or likelihood of an ob 
execution of his 
would absolve him 
responsibility altogether ? 

However, the subject could not be con- 
tinued just then; for at this moment a 
tightly brushed small head, and a nar- 
row-brimmed felt hat, and a shapely neck 
surrounded by an up-standing collar and 
bit of ribbon of navy blue, appeared at 
the top of the companion, and Mary Avon, 
looking up with her black eyes full of : 
cheerful friendliness, said, 

‘*Well, John, are you ready to start yet?” 


was an obstacle 
to the 
scheme which 


uncle’s 
from 


stacle 


| of Loch-na-Keal. 


when we had got out into the open. 

And here, as we soonh discovered, W 
the brisk fresh breeze that John of Skye 
had predicted; and the running swell, 
too, that came sweeping in to the mouth 
Black indeed looked 
that far-reaching loch on this breezy, 
changeful morning—as dark as it was 
when the chief of Ulva’s isle came down 
to the shore with his runaway bride; and 
all along Ben-More and over the Gribun 
cliffs hung heavy masses of cloud, dark 
and threatening as if with thunder. But 
far away in the south there was a more 
| cheerful outlook, the windy sea shimmer 
|ing in light, some gleams of blue in the 
sky: we knew that the sunshine must be 
shining on the green clover and beautiful 
sand of Iona. The White Dove seemed 


as 


to understand what was required of her. 
Her head was set for the gleaming south, 
| her white wings outspread. As she sprang 
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meet those rushing seas, we knew we | the yellow moon shining on the 
re escaping from the thunder-darkness | ters of Iona Sound. 


it lay over Loch-na-Keal. | But the humiliating truth must be told 

And Ulva: had we known that we were | The heavy sea has been trying to one un 

wv leaving Ulva behind us for the last | accustomed to life on board. Howard 
» should we not have taken another | Smith, though answering questions well 
back, even though it now lay under | enough, a1 en joining voluntarily in 

trange and mysterious gloom? Per-| conversation occasionally, wears a pre 
no We had grown to love the is oceupied air. He does not take much in 
in other days. And when one shuts | terest in the caves of Bourg The bright 
eyes in winter, it is n an | look has gone from his face. 

. of desolate rocks and leaden waves: His gentle hostess—who has _ herself 
a fair and shining Ulva, with blue} had moments of gloom on the bosom of 
breaking whitely along its shores; | the deep—recognizes these signs instantly 


magical still channels, with mer- | and insists on immediate luncheon. There 


halls of sea-weed; and an abun-|is a double reason for this haste 
interesting life—all manner of sea- | can now run under ‘lee of the 
black rabbits running among the | rocks, where there will be less : 
eals swimming in the silent bays. | Master Fred’s plates and tumblers 
atch of civilization under shel- | we are all bundled down into the saloon: 
hills; the yellow corn fields; | the swell sensibly subsides as we 
. dots of human creatures, and the red | leeward of Erisgeir: there is a ! 
id tawny-gray cattle visible afar in the | of helping and handing; and anoth 
idow: the soliti iry house; the soft fo- | plosion in the galley tells us that Master 
of trees and bushes; the wild flow- | Fred has not yet mastered the art of re 


hored island; that is the Ool-a-va of the | blerful of that liquid puts new life into 
lors; we know it only in sunlight and | our solemn friend. The color returns to 


along the cliffs. That is the green- | leasing effervescing fluids. Half a tum 
| 


iong blue summer seas: it shines for us | his face, and brightness to his eyes. He 
rever! admits that he was beginning to long for 
The people who go yachting area fickle | a few minutes on firm land—but now 
lk. The scene changes—and their in ut now—he is even willing to join us in 

ts change—every few minutes. Now| an excursion that has been talked of to 
is the swooping down of a solan; again | the far Dubh Artach light-house 


it is the appearance of another island far ** But we must really wait for Angus, 
| 


” 


way; presently it is a shout of laughter | our hostess says, ~ before going out there. 
forward, as some unlucky wight gets | He was always so anxious to go to Dubh 
lrowned in a shower of sea-spray: any- | Artach.” 

hing catches their attention for the mo-|  ‘* But surely you won't ask him to come 
ment. And so the White Dove swings | away from his duties again?” Mary Avon 
long, and the sea gets heavier and heay- | puts in, hastily. ‘* You know he ought 

r, and we watch the breakers springing | to go back to London at once.” 

high over the black rocks of Colonsay.| ‘I know I have written him a letter,” 
It is the Laird who is now instructing our | says the aan demurely. ‘You can 
new guest, pointing out to him, as they | read it if you like, Mary. It is in pencil, 
come in view, Staffa, the Dutchman, | for I was afraid of the ink-bottle going 
Fladda, and Lunga, and Carnburg. ‘Tiree | waltzing over the table.” 

is invisible at the horizon: there is too Miss Avon would not read the lett 
wild a whirl of wind and water. | She said we must be past Erisgeir by t 


r. 


( 
} 
i 


ils 
The gloom behind us increases; we | time, and proposed we should go on deck. 
know not what is about to happen to our | This we did; and the Youth was now so 
beloved but now distant Ulva—what sud- | comfortable and assured in his mind that, 
den rumble of thunder is about to startle by ly ing full length on the deck, close to 
the silence of the dark Loch-na-Keal. 
But ahead of us the south is still shining | _* Have you caught any sharks yet, Mr. I 
clear: blow, winds, that we may gain the | “#ry 4 time we looked at the little spire out a 
: ; : eONGS, edge of the world; and many an-unheard mess 
quiet shelter of Polterriv before the even- | we sent you: but the fates were not propitious, 
ing falls! And is it not full moon to- | we never had a chance of even getting near enoucl 
night ?—to-night our new guest may see | to signal you. 











L- 


bulwark 
He 


afe 


smoked there in much 
from the spray. 

Mary Avon was seated at the top of the 
companion, reading. 
zed 
*arm ro ind her. 


she, “why 


Wily 


content, almost 


Her hostess came 
} side he rT. and 


sue herself in be 


don't you 


? ’ 
erland to come back to 


at 


» ins 


g surprise—though 
et t : 


of the elde 


re 
i 


© look r 

Don't 
to go back to London ? 

that magazine 
th Highlands ? 
so much to ] for- 
that you should 


you see your 


wht 
look after 
away in the 
And and 
rd to 


not encout 


) 
he has OOK 


wa so much to do 
‘age him in making light of his 
work 
‘Making lig] 
other. ‘‘lam almost 
told him 


quire da] rie 


it of his work!” 
sure that you your- 
deserved and 


holiday.” 


self that he re- 


a very long 
‘You did, certainly.” 
‘* And didn't you 2” 
The young lady looked rather embar- 
rassed. 

‘“When you saw him,” said she, with 
1 


] 1 . 
nea CHeeKkKs, sO 


greatly enjoying the 
absorbed in it—and 
health and strength too 


you naturally wished t] 


sailing and gaining 


well, of course 


back and go away with you again. But 


it is different on reflection. 


not ask him.” 


‘Why, wh 


at evil is likely to happen 


to him through taking another six weeks’ | 


holiday? Is he lkely to fall out of the 
race of life because of a sail in the White 
Dove? And he know 
business? He is not a child.” 

‘‘He would do a great deal to please 
you.”’ 


doesn’t 


‘I want him to please himself,” said 
the other. 
frown gathering on her forehead: ‘* And I] 


won't have you, Miss Dignity, interfering | 


And 


there is to be no snubbing, and no grim 


with the pleasures of my guests. 


looks, and no hints about work, and Lon- 
don, and other nonsense, when Angus 
Sutherland comes back to us. You shall 
—do you hear ? 
and receive him with a smiling face; and 
if you are not particularly kind, and civil, 
and attentive to him, I'll have you lashed 
to the yard-arm and painted blue—keel- 
haul me if I don't.” 


stand by the gangway 


s, he managed to | 
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Fairer and fairer grew the scene aroy 


| US as the brave White Dove went breast 


ing the heavy Atlantic rollers. 
white overhead; the hot 
its best to dry th 
} 


Si 


Blue a 
sunlight doin 
» dripping rocks; Io) 


ining there over the smoother wate; 


| the Sound; the sea breaking white, 


} 


in it das] 
against the pale red promontories of th 
Ross of Mull. But then this stiff bre 
had backed to the west, and there 
many a long tack to be got over befor 


spouting up columns, as 


| cot quit of the Atlantic swell, and ran c] 


said the 


iat he should come | 


You should 


his own | 


And she added, with a deadly | 


| cot 


| flung into the stern. 


into the Sound. The evening was dr: 
ing on apace as we slowly and cautiou 
steered into the little creek of Polterri 
No sooner had the anchor rattled out th 
we heard the clear tinkline of Mast 
Fred's bell. How on earth had he 1 
aged to cook dinner amid all 
and rolling and pitching ? 
And then, as we had hoped, it was 
beautiful evening; and the long gig w 
out, and shawls for the women-folk 
o The fishing did not 
| claim our attention. Familiar as some of 
us were with the wonderful twilights of 
| the North, which of us had ever seen any 
thing more solemn, and still, 


that div il 


and lovely 
Half 
past nine at night on the 8th of August, 
and still the west and north were flushed 
with a pale rose-red, behind the dark 
rich olive-green of the shadowed Iona 
But what was that to the magic world 
| that lay before us as we returned to th¢ 
yacht ? 


than these colors of sea and shore ? 


Now the moon had arisen, and it 
seemed to be of a clear, lambent gold; and 
the cloudless heavens and the still sea wer 

| of a violet hue—not imaginatively or rela 
tively, but positively and literally violet 
| Then between the violet-colored sky and 
| the violet-colored sea a long line of rock, 
jet-black, as it appeared to us. That was 
all the picture: ‘the yellow moon, the vio- 
let sky, the violet sea, the line of black 
|rock. No doubt it was the intensity of 
the shadows along this line of rock that 
gave that extraordinary luminousness to 
the still heavens and the still sea. 

When we got back to the yacht a tele- 
gram awaited us. It had been sent to 
Bunessan, the nearest telegraph station; 
but some good friends there, recognizing 
the White Dove as she came along by 
Erisgeir, and shrewdly concluding that 
we must pass the night at Polterriv, had 
been so kind as to forward it on to Fion- 
| phort by a messenger. 
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, With | de Bury, ‘‘its forerunners crying in the 
ie delight in her face as she reads the | wilderness, and feeding upon roots, it 
“Tt is from Angus. He is| has also its spoiled children sated with 


‘T thought so,” says Queen T 


egraln. 
ng on Thursday. We must go back | dainties.”. One man braves the derision 
eet him at Ballahulish or Corpach.” an old world to discover a new, and 
[hen the discourtesy of this remark | wins poverty and iains; another fol 
lows and gives his name to a continent. 


ym 


struck her. 

[ beg your pardon, Mr. Smith,” said | And Berlioz has seemed in danger of bi 
instantly. ‘*‘Of course I mean if it is | ing lost among his very 
agreeable to you. He does not ex stripped, as 1t were, by the re 
tus, yousee; he would come on here—” | impulse which he had himself 

: 


i assure you l would aS soon £o lo Hector Be rlioz Was born on 


Ballahulish as anywhere else,” says the | December, 1803, at Cote-Saint 
Youth, promptly. he! is quite the same smal] country town nearly midway 
to me—it is all new, you see, and all | tween Grenoble and Lyons. |] 
ially charming.” Louis Berlioz, was a_physici 
cellent local repute, and of more than 


Mary Avon alone expressed no delight 
He Was hi 


this prospect of our going to Balla ordinary attainments. 


branches of a 


ish to meet Angus Sutherland; she sat | instructor in all the | 


her eyes were thoughtful and dis education, not exes puiing the elements of 
it was not of anything around her} music. At twelve the boy could sing 
t she was thinking. at sight, and play the flute concertos of 
[he moon had got whiter now; 


nd the sky blue-black in place of that soft 

We sat on deck till a nvony, but the treatise of the old French 
was asleep around | theorist has served but to my stify many 
s; nota sound disturbed the absolute still- | maturer heads. It was by listening at 


now 


the sea | Drouet, at that time in vogue. He 1 


arm violet color. 
e hour; the world 


ness of land and sea. tentively to Pleyel’s quartettes as they 
And where was the voice of our sing-| were played by a club of amateurs that 
ing-bird ? Had the loss of a mere sum of 
y le her forget all al en 
ioney made her forget all about Mary 


he became enlightened; and soon after an 
| original quintette appeared, which was 
Beaton, and Mary Seaton, ‘‘and Mary | successfully played by the club. 
Carmichael and me”? Or was the mid But an immense treatise on osteclogy, 
the | with life-size illustrations, was opened in 


ight silence too much for her; and 
thought of the dusky cathedral over there, 
h the grave-stones pale in the moon- | of the 
geht, and all around a whispering of the | lioz intended his son for his own honor 
lonely sea? She had nothing to fear. 
She might have crossed over to Iona, and | graceful adjunct to 
might have walked all by herself through | Not so the son. In his father’s own li- 
brary he had read of Gluck and Haydn; 
| by chance, too, he had seeh a score for 


the study, and grimly awaited the homage 
young student. The elder Ber 


| able profession: music he regarded as a 


a solid education. 


the ruins, and in calmness regarded the 
sculptured stones. The dead sleep sound. 
| grand orchestra. ‘‘ Become a physician!” 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. he cried ; “study anatomy ! dissect ! take 
part in horrible operations! No,no. That 
N° art, no philosophy, no religion, can | would be a total reversion of the natural 
LN claim an example of more thorough | course of my life.” But the love, respect, 
devotion to an ideal than that which music | and fear inspired by his father carried him 
possessed in Hector Berlioz; in his genius, through the course of study prescribed at 
his character, his career, he was altogether | home, and at eighteen he was ordered to 
remarkable, and no less so is the place he | join the army of medical students in Paris. 
occupies in the history and development | He burned his quintettes, and departed. 
of music. His genius was unique, his| Therefore in the year 1822 we find him 
is life a tragedy. He] in the Latin Quarter. His introduction 


character heroic, his 
had written the Symphonie Fantastique | to the dissecting-room of La Pitié had not 
been auspicious; at the first sight of the 


while Liszt was yet occupied with his 

amazing piano-forte transcriptions, and | place the new student had leaped from the 
Wagner was looking to Meyerbeer as his | window and run to his lodgings, where for 
model. ‘‘ Art has its martyrs,” says Blaze | twenty-four hours he lay in an agony of 














ae 
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as ‘spair. Rallyi ing, he had gr: soled brave- | himself, read and explain both libretto 

ly witha fate from which there seemed no | score, comment upon cast and orchestra 
escape; and in process of time he was, to | and leave nothing undone to incite an ad 
use his own words, in a fair way to add one | miration equal with his own. He would 
more to the list of bad physicians, when, | abide no liberties with the score, and did 
like any other medical student in Paris, | not hesitate to publish his indignatio) 
he went to the opera. He heard the Da-|‘*‘No cymbals there!” ‘* Where are thy 
naides of Salieri, all in that splendor and | trombones?” ‘* Who has taken it w 
completeness that distinguished the Grand | him to revise Gluck ?” rang an imp. 
Opéra of the Académie Royale. He was} voice above the tumult of chorus 
then tempted into the library of the Con- | orchestra. In purely orchestral musie }y 
servatoire, where he learned by heart the | had not hitherto been specially interested 
scores of Gluck. Finally, on coming out | That sublime enigma the Choral Symp! 
one night from a representation of Iphi-| ny had already been propounded in 
genia, he vowed a vow that he would be a | don before the Heroic was brought « 


musician, ‘father, mother, uncles, aunts, | by Habeneck, leader of the Conservato 


crandt: spoon and grandmother to the con- | orchestra (1828). Although in England 
trary notwithstanding ;” and La Pitié saw | there was a pretty wide opinion that Bei 
him no more. | thoven had exceeded the legitimate bounds 


| . . 
He set to work at once on a cantata} of musical art, and many called upon tl 


with orchestral accompaniment, which | ‘*yevered shades of Purcell and Gibbons 
composition gained him admission to the | to witness and deplore the obstreperous 
class of Leseur. Meanwhile impassioned | roarings of modern frenzy,” still disap 
ppeals went from Paris to Coéte-Saint- | proval was much less marked than in t 

André. The proud and upright old pro-| French capital. ‘‘ Bizarre, incoherent, 
vineial physician was in mortal fear lest | diffuse, bristling with rough modulations 
iis son should become lost in the crowd | and wild harmonies, destitute of melody 
of commonplace artists; the mother be- | forced in expression, noisy, and fearfully 
lieved in the infernal tendency of all art. | difficult”—such was the indictment. Even 
‘he argument might be closed at any | sturdy Habeneck was forced to some eras 


time by the unanswerable point of with-| ures. The violinist to whom had been 
drawing the allowance. At last it came, | dedicated the sonata that will save his 
and the youth found himself abandoned | name from oblivion--Kreutzer—declared 
in the great capital. But he had joined | it all ‘‘ outrageously unintelligible,” and 
the class of Reicha at the Conservatoire, | fled with his hands to his ears. But to 
and was engaged on the score of an opera | Berlioz it was an inspiration. 

the Francs-Juges. A mass of his had Now at the summit of exaltation, now 
already been performed in the church St. | plunged in despair; through struggle, pri 
Roch, gained some attention from musi- | vation, disappointment; through all man 
cians, and favorable mention in one or | ner of torments incident to his condition 
two journals. He slept in a garret, and | or inseparable from his temperament 
ate his dinner of bread and grapes sitting | Berlioz lived to behold the year 1830, 
on the terrace of the Pont Neuf. As] when he presented to the Institute his can 
winter came on, cold and hunger might | | tata Sardanapalus, and gained the Prix 
have made an end of the matter had he | |de Rome. This honor signified an annui 
not secured a place in the chorus of the | ty of 3000 francs for a period of five years, 
Théatre des Nouveautés. | and two years’ residence in Italy. Before 

But the worshipper of Gluck and Spon- | the laureate’s departure his newly finished 
tini had little taste for the comic opera, | Symphonie Fantastique was heard at the 
and when in the course of a few months | Conservatoire; and then, while Paris was 
a remittance came from the relenting fa- | ringing with the clash of hostile and 
ther, he abandoned the boards, and turned | friendly criticism, he took his way to- 
anew to the study of the classical drama. | ward the Eternal City. 
The evenings at the Grand Opéra were! The pensioners of the Academy of 
solemnities for which he prepared himself | France inhabited the Villa Medici; the 
by study and meditation. Thither he was | director at that time was the illustrious 
accustomed to lead a band of students and | Horace Vernet. Berlioz has left a strong 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
amateurs, range them at an early hour protest against the custom that sent him 
upon seats chosen and often paid for by | to Rome. In the name of Palestrina he 














tened to St. Peter’s. Of the music he | 


iks with the bitterness of disappoint 
nt. At the theatres he found it no bet 
orchestra, dramatic unity, and com 
sense were as nothing before the 
of vocal display. The very word 
ymphony was unknown, except to desig 
L.certain noise before the rising of the 
n, and to which nobody paid any at 

on The names of Weber and Bee 
yer had scarcely been heard : Mozart 
tioned by a worthy abbot of ex 

tional information as a young man of 
ut promise ! We know the changes that 
ve come with a new Italy ; that fine 
tral concerts have become frequent 


rome; and that the Milan orchestra at 


recent Exposition surprised all by its 
rly performance no less than by its 

repertory, in which was Berlioz’s 
n Carnaval Romain. But the voung 
nch composer in Italy fifty years ago 


d like an eagle caged. Leaving the 

rs receptions, where he was exas 
rated by insipid cavatinas, the students’ 
vels, in which he sometimes joined with 
erate hilarity, he went out to gaze at 
moon through the rifts of the Colise 
, or to sit the night through in the gar 
1 of the Academy, while the owls cried 
n the desolate fields of the Villa Bor 


Pére la Joie was the sobriquet 


‘I 


} 


| STsttlare ae 
OL littérate tis. 


| enchantment, cast a; 
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way had been prepared by the new school 
The student’s steps turn 
ed evi A night toward the Odéon, where 
there had opened for him a new world, of 
which the love ly inte rpreter formed the 

After an : 
in upon the barren 


. 2% . 
Only objective reality. 


shore of every-day existence, he let go all 
earthly aims, and wandered to and fro as 
reckless of meat and drink as a disem 
bodied soul, thir king ever Ol hi r who 
was the reconciling bond between tl 


ideal 


was separated by all the distance that li 


and the actual, but from whom he 


lory and obscurity. Suddenly 
astonished Cherubini by boldly aski 


‘the hall of the Conservatoire 


etween 


by obtaining it in the face 
refusal. Miss Smithson should learn that 
he too was an artist Copy ists, orchestra, 
chorus, soloists were engaged, and the con 
cert took place, with tl usual amount of 
anxiety and inordinate expectation. But 
what effect on Miss Smithson ? No men 
tion of Berlioz or his concert had reached 
her ears. 

Now, on his return to Paris, he ] 

that Miss Smithson had also just 
after a long absence, being about 


dertake the direction of an Engh 


atre. Chance securet r pres 
) 


1 


| performance of that remarkable \ 


in bestowed by his ironical Comrades, the compost r’s An Episode in the Life of 


He was a victim of the subtle maladie 
disolement known to over-imaginative 
atures, and of which he has made a mar 
s diagnosis in a chapter of the Mé 

oires. At the end of the year, being re 


quired to present something before the | 


Institute as an index of his progress, he 


an Artist, which, in fact, is the story of his 
love, the first part being the Sym) honie 
Fantastique, the second the lyric: 


ologue called Lélio. Next day a 


l mon 
¢ 
introduction took place, and in tl 

mer of 1833 the two artists were 


The young directr ss had in the m 


ent on a fragment of his mass heard | learned the uncertainty « 


years before at St. Roch, in which the 
learned members found ‘‘the evidences 


The name of Shakspeare 


an infallible passport; the wave of roman 


of material advancement, and the total | ticism had ebbed into a turbid pool, in 


abandonment of his former reprehensible | 
| 


endencies.” Set free six months before 


which native dramatists disported them 


selves. The pans were unsounded, the 


he expiration of his time by a special act | exchequer unfilled. Diana brought : 


of t 
‘ u 


( 
] 
} 
if I 


cosmos of Paris. 


While yet a pupil at the Conservatoire | 


professor also of the guitar in a boarding 


chool), Berlioz had seen Hamlet as it was 


played for the first time in Paris by an 


i.e director, again we find him in the | 


\ 
swarm of creditors, and Endymion had 
| no expectations. 
| A professorship at the Conservatoire 
| was naturally looked for, and would have 


been of incalculable benefit to the com 
poser at this juncture, saved him from 


English company, the star of which was | journalism, and given him an official sta 


the gifted Harriet Smithson. She it was 


tus in his guild. But between him and 


who inspired Delacroix in his picture of | Cherubini there had always been an an 


# 
Ophelia, who incited the poets, intoxicated 
: a 

the critics, and secured at once the success 


tagonism, even from the time when the 
irascible director had driven the unknown 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the Shakspearean drama, for which the | youth from the library for having enter- 
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ed by the wrong door; and now the com- | 


poser of Anacreon had no favors for her- 
etics. The post of librarian was all the 
alma mater ever granted Hector Berlioz. 
Forced, therefore, to the precarious busi- 
ness of occasional concerts, to revising 
proofs, and miscellaneous tasks, he aecept- 
ed the pl ice of critic on the Journal des 
Débats—a labor destined to imbitter his 
life. 

The early opera of the Francs-Juges 
survives only in its vigorous overture ; 
but Berlioz had completed his Benvenuto 
Cellini, and in 1838 he contrived to get it 
upon the stage of the Opéra. He was none 
the less recarded as a lunatie by the di- 
rector, Duponchel; and the company was 
indifferent to a work whose failure was 


already deemed un fait accompli. The | 


failure tgok place, and it was brilliant and 
complete; it came at a critical time, and 
with crushing weight upon the composer. 


But Berlioz had not failed to attract de- | 


voted friends. The veteran Spontini held 
him in affectionate admiration ; young 


Liszt had visited him on hearing the Sym- 


phonie Fantastique; and Paganini, after | 


a performance of Harold in Italy, had | 


| accursed comic opera. And when, on turning, 1 


knelt and kissed the composer’s hand in 
the concert-room. After the failure of 
Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz found himself 
in dire straits. Ill in bed, he received a 
note from Paganini; it contained a check 
for twenty thousand franes. 


mediately planned the dramatic sym- 


mirable specimens of French prose left by 
thecomposer. He has all the French wit. 
more than French humor; he narrates 
with a keen eye to dramatic points; cats 
es with wondrous skill the subtleties of 
emotional experience. He might have 
been a great dramatist. In his Mémoires 
he has forestalled the biographers as com- 
pletely as did Benvenuto Cellini. His 
critical papers are usually as just as they 
are eloquent. No man of equal creative 
genius has been able to analyze so clearly, 
judge so fairly, and admire so fervidly th 
music of others. Yet this literary labor 
was a source of great misery to a man 
whose soul yearned toward another field 
of activity. 


“T onee remained shut up in my room for tl 
days for the purpose of writing a feuilleton on t 
Opéra Comique, without so much as making a 
cinning. I do not recall the name of the work 
I remember but too well the torment it caused 1 
The lobes of my brain seemed ready to split ; burt 
Now I le aned upor 
the table with my head between my hands, n wl 
paced up and down like a sentry, with the thermor 
eter at zero. I stood at the window-gazing into t 
cardens, at the heights of Montmartre, at the settin 


sun; reverie bore me a thousand leagues from my 


ing cinders tingled in my veins. 


eyes fell upon the accursed title at the head of t] 
accursed sheet, blank still, and obstinately awaitir 
my words, despair seized upon me. My guitar rest- 


| ed against the table; with a kick I crushed its side. 


Berlioz im- | 


phony of Romeo and Juliet—the inspired | 


production of gratitude, a freed imagina- 
tion, and blessed repose. 

In 1841 Berlioz made an extensive tour 
in Germany, of which he has given details 
in a series of brilliant letters addressed to 
Liszt, Heine, and others. ‘‘I came to 
Germany,” said he, ‘‘as the men of an- 
cient Greece went to the oracle at Delphi, 
and the response was in the highest de- 
gree encouraging.” At Leipsic he ex- 
changed batons with Mendelssohn, though 
that favored son of art and fortune had 
no very warm sympathy with the French 
composer. Schumann, prophet as well as 
bard, had hailed him afar off. ‘‘ For my- 
self,” he wrote, ‘‘ Berlioz is as clear as the 
blue sky above. I really think there is a 
new time in music coming.” 

But in France again, and he is a writer 
of feuilletons—‘‘ the sole object,” says he, 
bitterly, ‘‘ for which the Parisians imagine 
[amin the world.” One feels inclined to 
pardon the Parisians, in view of those ad- 


Two pistols on the mantel stared at me with great 
round eyes, I regarded them for some time, then 
beat my forehead with clinched hand. At last I 
wept furiously, like a school-boy unable to do his 
theme. The bitter tears were a relief. I turned 
the pistols toward the wall; I pitied my innocent 
guitar, and sought a few chords, which were given 
without resentment. Just then my son of six years 


| knocked at the door [the little Louis whose death, 





years after, was the last bitter drop in the com- 
poser’s cup of life]—owing to my ill humor, I had 
unjustly scolded him that morning: ‘ Papa, he 
cried, ‘wilt thou be friends? ‘I will be friends: 


| come on, my boy,’ and I ran to open the door, 1] 


took him on my knee, and with his blonde head on 
my breast we slept together. ...Fifteen years since 
then, and my torment still endures. Oh, to be al- 
ways there !—scores to write, orchestras to lead, re 
hearsals to direct. Let me stand all day with ba- 
ton in hand, training a chorus, singing their parts 
myself, and beating the measure, until I spit blood, 
and cramp seizes my arm; let me carry desks, dou- 
ble basses, harps, remove platforms, nail planks 
like a porter or a carpenter, and then spend the 
night in rectifying the errors of engravers or copy- 
ists. I have done, do, and will do it. That belongs 
to my musical life, and I bear it without thinking of 
it, as the hunter bears the thousand fatigues of the 
chase. But to scribble eternally for a livelihood !” 


* Mémoires de Hector Berlioz. M. Levy Fréres. 
Paris: 1870. This work has been translated by 


Mr, W. F. Apthorp. 
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It was while travelling in Austria and 
ngary in 1844-45 that wrote | 
ereater part of his Damnation de 
This work contains, according to 
minent French critic, precisely that 


Berlioz 
f 
UST. 


ch is absent in the opera of Gounod 
vmpathy with the spiritual significance 
f (toethe’s drama. The composer staked 


is resources on the production of this 
‘k at the Opéra Comique in Novem 
r, 1846, and two 


Le 


representations sufliced 


ruin him. set off for Russia in the 


id of winter. 
While in Russia and in Germany the 
of Berlioz was warmly recognized: 


LLUS 


did the public at home so persistent 


+ , Tt on " 
reyect Him ¢ The main cause 


was an 
senti 


the 


antagonism of musical 


Ili erent 
ent. while the enemies aroused by 
: ] 


HLS 


and 
ol-men he offended by his insup 


nposer 1n capacity of eritie, 


ssible originality, were the occasion of 


WW 
CTU 


lice and ill-will. 
th Hugo and Delae 


special doctrines that were to renovate 


Karly put forward, 
roix, aS an exponent 


the body artistic, Berlioz found himself in 
he heat of that battle waged between the 
two faetions ecalline themselves the Ro 
and the Classical, and felt the | 
ows of both. He was abused for faults 
t his own, and exalted for qualities he 
His name 
f wit for those who knew 
“e 


physician who plays the guitar and fan 


mie 


ther possessed nor aimed at. 


became a target « 


nothing of him beyond that name. 


cies himself a composer,” said idle gossip; 
and the criticism of the journals was chief 

gross abuse unparalleled except in the 
experience of Wagner. After the first 
performance of Harold in Italy the com- | 
poser received an anonymous note com- 
miserating him th 


at he should lack the 
courage to blow out his own brains. 

He had written words and 
music—founded on the Aineid. But the 
lyric stage was the exclusive possession 
of another. It had been foretold (by De 
Stendhal, was it not?) that one should | 
arise to unite the profundity of Weber | 
with the melodie charm of Rossini; there- 


an opera 


ivric 


fore when Meyerbeer appeared he was | 
hailed and duly anointed. The lyrical | 
drama of Berlioz consisted of two parts, 
the Taking of Troy and the Trojans at | 
Carthage—the latter finally secured a 
score of representations at a minor the- 
atre (1863). It is not Wagener alone who 
has planned the execution of his own 
works under perfect conditions, though it | 


Journal des Débats. and Berlioz left his 


lis he who has persuaded the world to 


"tn 


"20 properly produce such a work as the 


grant them. order,” says Berlioz, 
Trojans I must be absolute master of the 
the 
a symphony. I 
will of all, 1 


to scene-shifter. 


theatre, as of orchestra in directing 


must have the good- 
 Obeyed by all, from prima 
A lyrical thea 
is a great instrument 


donna 
tre, as I conceive it, 
of music, which, 1 
be pl d my 
But for him there was no Bayreuth. 


f 1 am to play it, must 
lly 


hands.” 
He 


the work of his 


ac unreserver in 
Saw his colossal Trojans 
mature genlus—cram pe d into the Théatre 
Lyrique, criticised by all, amended by all; 
dismembered pat hed, and belittled to suit 
the capacity of orchestra and chorus, or to 
meet the 
But this work yielded him a sufficient rev- 


enue 


exigencies of scenic resources. 
to warrant his retirement from the 
desk after thirty years of servitude. 

He 
since had that dream of 
fulfilled promise of 


among the | 


Long 
his youth, that 
his manhood, passed 


was now old. 


SIXty years 


jitter experiences of life. So 
early as 1842 a séparation a& laimable was 
effected two unhappy artists, 
‘loving but rending each other.” Ma- 


dame Berlioz was scrupulously, devotedly, 


between 


| cared for from the composer's scanty in- 


come; and when, in 1854, the once beautiful 


| and renowned actress, SO long left by the 


world to the oblivion of helplessness and 


| pain, closed her eyes upon earth, he found 
| himself overwhelmed with grief and pity 


-‘* pity, the sentiment of all others,” says 


| he, ‘‘ which it has always been hardest for 
| me to endure.” 


His only child was cruis- 
ing distant seas on board a man-of-war. 
He turned to the old home at Cote-Saint- 
André: all were dead. A lonely man, sad- 
ly broken in health, with the sharp sense of 
failure gnawing at his heart. Well-nigh 
quenched were the fires of an ambition 
that had seemed unquenchable. He no 


| longer had courage to impoverish himself 


to get his music before a public sure to de- 
ride it. To one who had remarked that his 
music belonged to the future, he replied: 
‘I doubt if it even prove music of the 
past.” Yet Berlioz was too philosophical 


| not to know the blindness of the genera- 


tions for contemporary genius—how in 
history the law of optics is set at naught, 
and men appear at their just size only 


| through the perspective of years; how the 
| grandeur of the cathedral 


lost upon 
the denizens of the pigmy dwellings in 


is 








Stone, 
tl 
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4 its shadow, go me to and fro on every- | tographie copies. It can hardly be won 
day affairs. Yet it sometimes happened, | dered at that a public, hearing works of 
even in Paris, that an audience fe It itself | so original a character rarely presented ' 
i suddenly, strangely moved, as by a pre-| and imperfectly executed, should faj] t, 
; sentiment of the greatness of the man/}be impressed by them. The sym; phor \ aie 
; amone them. The following anecdote is | of Haydn and Mozart had aimed to dey, 
; related by a Fr neh eritiec: op a theme, instead of a preconceived s 
. Some years avo M. Pasdeloup gave the septuor | Ument or action, and no attempts | 
; | from the Trojans at a benefit concert. The best | been made to shape the course of the list 
: places were oceupied by the people of the world, ener’s imagination. Beethoven was t] 
i] but the élete entelligente were ranged upon the high- | first. as Hueffer says, ‘‘to condense thy 
a | am aad - beast ape , bs ws Sai iues tee Haihiou's | vague feelings, which were all that mu 
mor charity’s sake, but for love of what was best in | 284 hitherto ne into more distinet 
: enthusiastic in view of all those master- | ly intelligible ideas.” The cheerful d 
: : } 3 I vorthless One rture ol the Prophe fé, GIS | of ear ly art were pass¢ d: it was no long 
an i he t ra n ca mcs = le, ; : rege hissed by some) an Arcadian piping—not as when ** Mus 
| W pees the blin | ccnp pment a“ we <regrartae a he evenly maid, Was young.” The M 
et icable prejudices, I trembled for the fate of | led by Beethov n through the labyrinths 
| the magnificent septuor about to follow. My fears | of the Inferno emerged with changed lin 
i " strangely ill round 1: no aesogabs’ had ceased | eaments—sad with the woe of humanity 
) 1 _ hie faa vhs tis oh anlar ie sone | wise with divine mysteri¢ s. “Behold,” as 
. Gch « tempest of axnlaliae ‘ae 7d Hbver: heard: | en sald: looking with awe on: the da 
e before. Berlioz was hidden in the further ranks, | face of Dante, ‘‘ the one that was in Hades!” 
i | ecco as kant he was covered the work was for- | But Beethoven was a sealed book to thi ) 
gotten fo olen ee raeliceneg ~ . from mouth to | | Frene vt publ ic—at all events, as his genius 
: i % as sebested ers 3m edits Carnet lee appeared in its final phase. <A few sor 
7. me near him, and never shall I forget the scene. | tas were essayed in the sag Liszt 
yoia That name apparently ignored by the crowd i hed | had played a concerto or two in public 
Lig learned all at once, and was repeatit is that of one | The Sahai were known for to tl 
ct b his lif, his head upon his inert gabon el | limited number of those in attendan 


this tumultuous ery of ‘ Vive Berlioz!’ and when on | Upon the concerts of the Conservatoir 
| 


looking up he saw all eyes upon him and all arms | and it was not until the vi ry recent ef 


: 
i I extended toward him, he could not withstand the | fo rts of M. Pasdeloup at the Cirque d'Hiver 
te icl ( I ed to smile, broke into : : 

ae , tried to smile, and las | that classical orchestral musie becam 
: bbing 

OT 





| popul: rized in Paris. Always readier to 
re of a virtuoso, | turn a witticism than to hear and consid 
ound of an official | er, the peeple were quite content with the 


: Without the presti 
without the vantage-g1 











position, giving ooonstons il concerts, gen- | opinions of the professors. And 
erally in an unsuitable locale, with disaf- | for these, the official guardians of art, to Ol 
fected executants, the great composer was | charge that the object of their ill-will had 
practically in the position of an amateur. | destroyed the specific, the consecrated 11 
W hat to him would have been such a band | form of the symphony; therefore they { 
as that of the Conservatoire, or of the | were constrained to exclude him from 
Opéra, which had been promised him, but | the Conservatoire. The records of thi p 
was ungratefully withheld! There was | Sociéte des Concerts* show the greatest of t 
‘ talk at one time of his becoming Capell- | French composers represented but twice in t! 
meister at Dresden, but this fell through | the course of thirty years—by the early } 
The very monarch of the orchestra was a | overture of Rob Roy, and a fragment of ( 
beggar in his own kingdom. | J ‘aust. This society soils the field j 
It can not be denied that the music of | during that period, and that period com { 
Berlioz has inherent obstacles to its popu- |} wised the artistic life of Hector Berlioz. t 
larity. The elevation in sentiment, the Vi Here is the stigma. ( 
refinement in details, the variety and K So far as the technique of instrumenta- t 
' complexity in form and rhythm, demand tion g goes, Berlioz’s supremacy is not de- \ 
4 executants of the utmost skill, and in | nied; his novel combinations, his knowl- | 
f sympathy with the ideas of the composer. ledge of the resources of the various in { 
’ Besides, a genius so essentially orchestral | . ( 
ean not be known through the piano * Elwart’s Histoire de la Société des Concerts du 
score: that were Paul Veronese in pho- | Conservatoire. 
e 
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crouping, his sue- 
tral color, have been tl 
on ofall. C ] 


study, he writes: 


oncerning 


this 
an amateur of the flute, ent 


looks with wonder 


ipon regular studies at an 


on Vou 


¢ 


oT genius whose cra 


in places so propiti« 
Schubert, Mendelssohn—had already 
d immortal sheaves: and who in hal 


ars from this time had writ 


ie Lantastique: a work 
hep 
; ’ 


remarkable in the 


r toty pe of moder 


ins employed, and 
ilar the ith a dis 
se throughout. This idea 
has been beautifully tr 


wae” 
neo and Juli 


motive : 
f, in which a theme 


11 a1 1 . 
*d DY he choral protogue, 1m con 


its sen 


with the words indicating 
hose import we are there 


prepared on hearing it taken up in the 
ly of the work, and wrought out 


here is a class of Berlioz’s work 

, - EY a a ee 
mental,in which the style is im} 
highest degree, and the me: 


1 extraordin ry. Suchare his Sym 
¢ Funebre et Triomphal ic] 
orchestras and a chorus are employed ; 
R que m, in which four orchestras of 

are grouped around the grand or 
stra and the vocal mass; and the Te 
im, in which the organ at one end of 
» church responds to the orchestra and 
o choirs at the other, while a third 
ir of voices in unison joins from time 
me. In contrast to these are that mar 
ey, Queen Mab, of which it has 


lal 


l of de lie 


) id 
nh Said 


a 
tl 


‘*the confessions of roses, 
complaints of violets, were noisy in 
! Absence, that incom- 
rable Romance, which is to all other ro- 


and 


parison 
] 


iances what Keats’s ‘‘Ode to a Night- | 





ingale” is to all other odes—it 


disembodied Spirit ol loneliness, the ethe 


lf on its longing way to 


which 1] 


‘arness with v 
ss with which he f 


It, that 
to the character Berlioz 


life at all points, and was 


on. His intell 


plummet to 


igence 


the bottom of 


things; his imagit kindled at a 


tion 

even his s¢ 
the 
body almost 


breath: nses were 


} 
rec Ppror il 


abnormally 
acute: action of mind a id 


An ¢ 


lat must express 1 
1 


phenomenal, arnest 
full nature tl 


ed, 


marked by 


self, cheek 


turned aside, and thwarted—a 


nature 
sincerity and « ‘ reme sensibil 
ty, intensified into violent self-assertion 


DY an opposition that threatened the ve 


conditions of existence ; played upon be 
wonder if 
it vielded at times jarring tones both in 
life and in art 
‘Whether or 


venius will 


yond its natural powers—what 


not 5 was a great 


long be said Théo 


phile Gautier, **the world bi ing riven to 
will deny that his 


Sorely presse d 


controversies, but none 


gvreat character 


sides he made no 


cOncessSLONS 


he had abandoned one article of 
have been 


] } " 
mien, in 


tic faith he would 


hung, drawn, and quartered—vy 


eifect, he was. 


Hector Berlioz, pursued 
4 1 . Is ] 
unto death for his loyalty to a pure mu 
sical ideal by a public dazzled by the scen 
ic splendors of the Grand Opéra, drunk 
th 
our modern Orpheus torn by the 


en with the strains of vaudeville, is 


Bae 
chantes. 
He di 


funeral wa 


d at the age 
s held 


Trinity a few days after 


His 


at 1e lureh of tl 


1e 
Rossini 
as running at the 

Opéra, pronounced the dise the 
were said; 
epitaph of Mar 
‘Hie tandem quiescit qui 
nunquam quievit;’* but the ghost would 
be laid. A twelvemonth after ap 
peared that book of Mémoires, still warm 
and | 


iOwln 
Paris doe Slt 


Gounod, W hos > Faust W 
yurse at 
grave. Some eloquent things 


they quoted for him the 
{ 


shal Trivule 
not 


g from the composer's heart 
lf the justice to accept that 
which it had so long repelled; at the Con 
servatoire, the Cirque, the Chatelet, the 
music of Berlioz is heard with incompara 
ble enthusiasm. 


Here is he quiet at | 


} far 
elore. 


ust who n 














MARY ANERLEY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LOVE PENITENT. 


] TELL you, Captain Anerley, that 
she knocked me down. Yourdaugh 
ter there, who looks as if butter would not 
melt in her mouth, knocked down Com 
mander Carroway of his Majesty’s coast 
guard, like a reyal Bengal tiger, Sir. = I 
am not come to complain; such an action 
I would scorn; and I admire the young 
lady for her spirit, Sir. My sword was 
drawn; no man could have come near me; 
but before I could think, Sir, I was lying 
on my back. Do you call that constitu 
tional 7” 
‘*Mary, lof, however could you think 
it—to knock down Captain Carroway ?” 

‘Father, I never did. He went down 
of himself, because he was flourishing 
about so. [ never thought what I was do 
ing of at all. And with all my heart I 
beg his pardon. Whatright had you, Sir, 
to come spying after me ?” 

This interview was not of the common 
sort. Lieutenant Carroway, in full uni- 
form, was come to Anerley Farm that aft- 
ernoon; not for a moment to complain of 
Mary, but to do his duty, and to put things 
straight; while Mary had insisted upon go- 
ing home at once from the hospitable 
house of Uncle Popplewell, who had also 
insisted upon going with her, and taking 
his wife to help the situation. 

A council had been called immediately, 
with Mistress Anerley presiding; and be 
fore it had got beyond the crying stage, in 
marched the brave heutenant. 

Stephen Anerley was reserving his opin 
ion—which generally means that there is 
none yet to reserve—but in his case there 
would be a great deal by-and-by. Master 
Popplewell had made up his mind and his 
wife’s, long ago, and confirmed it in the 
one-horse shay, while Mary was riding 
Lord Keppel in the rear; and the mind 


of the tanner was as tough as good oak | 


bark. His premises had been intruded 
upon—the property which he had bought 
with his own money saved by years of 
honest trade, his private garden, his orna- 
mental bower, his wife’s own pleasure- 
plot, at a sacred moment invaded, tram- 


pled, and outraged by ascurvy preventive- 


man and his low crew. The first thing 
he had done to the prostrate Carroway was 


to lay hold of him by the collar, and shake 








his fist at him and demand his warrant 
a magistrate’s warrant, or from the er 
itself. The poor lieutenant havin, 
to show, ‘‘Then I will have the la 
you, Sir,” the tanner shouted; ‘if it « 
me two hundred and fifty pounds. Ta 
known for a man, Sir, who sticks to 
word; and my attorney is a genuine | | St 
dog.” 

This had frightened Carroway 
than fifty broadsides. Truly le ved a 
fighting; but the boldest sailor bears ; y m 
at prospect of an action at law. Po) 
well saw this, and stuck to his advantac 
and vowed, until bed-time, satisfaction lo’ 
would have; and never lost the sight of it 
until he fell asleep. 

Even now it was in his mind, as Carro 
way could see 5 his eyebrows meant it 
his very surly nod, and the way in wh 
he put his hands far down into his poe 
The poor lieutenant, being well aware { 
zeal had exceeded duty (without the ¢ 


en amnesty of success), and finding « { 
that Popplewell was rich and had no of 
dren, did his very best to look with A 


pleasure at him, and try to raise a loft 
feeling in his breast than damages. B 
the tanner only frowned, and squared h 
elbows, and stuck his knuckles sharp! 
out of both his breeches pockets.” Ai ti 
Mrs. Popplewell, like a fat and most kind 
hearted lady, stared at the officer as if sh 
longed to choke him. 

‘**T tell you again, Captain Anerley,” t 
cried the lieutenant, with his temper kin- 
dling, ‘‘that no consideration moved me, 








Sir, except that of duty. As for my spy li 
ing after any pretty girls, my wife, who g 
is now down with her eighth baby, would { 
get up sooner than hear of it. If I in d 
truded upon your daughter, so as to justi- 

fy her in knocking me down, Captain An i 


erley, it was because—well I won’t say, u 
Mary, I won’t say; we have all been 


young; and our place is to know better.” ( 

‘Sir, you are a gentleman,” cried Pop- 
plewell with heat; ‘‘ here is my hand, and ( 
you may trespass on my premises, without ’ ( 
bringing any attorney.” t 

‘*Did you say her eighth baby? Oh, ( 
Commander Carroway,” Mrs. Popplewell : 


began to whisper; ‘‘ what a most interest 
ing situation! Oh, I see why you have 
such high color, Sir.” 
‘‘Madam, it is enough to make me | 
| pale. At the same time I do like sym- | 
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arn 
sm 
any 


lear wife loves the smell | 


i 


and my ¢ 


] 


4, 


We have retired, Sir, many years ago, 

irchased a property 

ind from the front gate 
sut | forgo 
ich the hedge, 

of kidney be; 

to know the truth,” 

! who had been plough 


iah his brow into his brain, while 
1 9 


Sea 


p near the 
tell 
the 


shi 


you must 
oh, t, captain, 


le row’ 


] 
ley, 


es fixed upon his daughter's, 


but no abase 
] 


q 


ey 

found abashment 
‘naught I to 
ings on, or whether an action 
That question be 


ve 
have mi 


n th 


or not. 
wand, or to the 
Nobbut fa 

but cone rnine 
All 
Mary.” 


out 


the regulars, I 
ho have 
li 
lren I will have 
what is this abou 


ka 
hi 


retired. a 


] 
le business 


p 
ke 
it 
fi 
h 


| Say. 


my 


1] me 
if he would drag their thoughts 
ent to 
ick glanee, which 
in: for they did 
ntil he should get into a better fr 
ind. And they looked at Mi 
.to come forth and take his edge 
that when his eves were 
But Carro 


tmy 


{ 


] 
anot 


ie one 


n, wW from 
hard qu they 


) 1 not 


sh ( 


knew 


nterfere was mischief. 
d not understand the man. 
Anerley,” the bold 


re you getting into 


dij i 
» now, lieu 
uid: ‘‘w 


‘om 


it s hat a 
way about? I would sooner have 


hundred pounds twice 
if so be I ever had 


over, and 


indred of my own 
little Mary 

s. Why, Lord bless my heart, one 
ld think that there was murder in a 
bit of All pretty 
do it; and the plain ones too. 
smoke a pipe, my good fellow, and 


n get into such a row 


sweethearting. 
Come 


] 
ivi 

nd 

1a 


+ 
{ 


mt terrify her.” 
For Mary was sobbing i 


herself, without even her moth¢ 


1 a corner by 


} 
I 


to come | 


yp 
I 


p and say a word. 
‘My daughter never does it,’ 


‘*my daughter is not 


l 


1 Stephen Anerley ; 
the foolish girls and women. 


} 
ul 


Mary, lof, come 


es she means to do. 
» your father, and tell him that 
Sooner would I trust 


one is lying of you. 
single quiet word of yours, than a pile, 
big 
ld together against my little Mary.” 


The of them, though much 


V¢ 


rest 


grieved by such a bitter calumny, held 


their peace, and let him go with oper 


he was hea 


But 


he r 


which is all that n¢ 
rently ; 
down Captain Carrow 


when you ag 


amazem 


looked at his Mary, 


| swered with a 


> answer- 


My | 


daughter knows her mind; and what she | 


very 


as Flambro Head, sworn by all the | 


ag- 
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is toward his Mary. The farmer 


t not have 


led, that his daughter migh 


| ublie talk; and because 


his p 
xpecting her to come and 
le. and be comforted, and 


r terror oi 
rtily 
> tri 
good happy ery, 


ym I 
n tor 
it off all her enemies. 
j id of ni 


him s 
0 y while he 


e 


ot { 


‘© work that 
» and looked at 


r 


ot any 


Anerley 


INSte% 
re) 


S¢ 


».om—which was tl 
no means badly furnis} 


OUul, a 


d 
home to 
although 


o make us 
trifling heir unsettl 


} 
nt 


ry 
} 
‘ 


father 


5 Calne 


it . hh . 
, and did not 


has mig be 


flinch, 
ey were so wet. 
Master Anerle 
t] his d 
m. That : 
‘ation can have for 
ire and devoted and ennobling ‘ 
had arisen, and would for 


hink it out lil 


id forever, 


d 


rol 


once al 


y; 


ew that iughter was 1e from 

: 
i stronger love than one gen 
t » be fore it 


} 
tne oO 


1s 
{ 


OW 
He 


° 7 
xv his mind 


his 


ve is 
> W Ly LIKE 

] ri 
t anaivi 


to that 
id about 


was strictly 


‘deas 


ef] 


t] 


owever 


Pere | 


ed be 
‘* Every word of it is true,” the gin 
‘father, I have de 
th about knoe! 

I have pr 
] 


. } 
me every word 


] 


f what ‘Vy Say, except 
ay. oO 


Lyt] 


Al, 


1arry Robin by-an 
‘ee to it.” 
Stephen Anerley’s ruddy cheeks 
his blue elittered 
1u. He stared at his daugh 
gave way; and then he 
to see whether she had 
. 


sed to n 


and eves Wi 
4 , 


till her gaze turn 


ed 


1i@, 


heard of it. ‘*I told you so,” was 
and that tended little t 
But he broke forth into no 


done with 


to his w 


said ; ) 
him. 

as he might have 
some benefit, but turned back quietly anc 
saying, 


as if he were 


once for all, ‘‘ good-by.” 
‘*Oh, don’t, father, don't,” the girl an 
‘revile me, or beat 


me, or do anything but that. That 1s 


} 


SO)T) * 
more than I can bear.” 
‘*Have I ever reviled you? 


Have I 


ever beaten you ?” 

‘* Never—never in all 
But | I implore of you to do 
it now. le- 
served + 

‘“You know best what 
| But no bad word shall you have of me 
| Only you must be careful for the future 


once my life. 


beg you 
Oh, father, perhaps I have ¢ 


t 


you deserve. 


| never to call me ‘ father.’” 


1| The farmer forgot all his visitors, and 
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walked, without looking at anybody, to- | At first sight almost everybody said 
ward the porch. Then that hospitable | he must have been a soldier, at a 4 
spot re-awakened his good manners, and | when soldiers were made of iron, 

: he turned and smiled as if he saw them bone, whip-eord, and ramrods. 

all sitting down to som thine juicy. opinions he rewarded with a grin 

‘My good friends, make yourselves at | shook his straight shoulders straig 

| home,” he said; ‘*the mistress will see to | If pride of any sort was not beneath | 

; you while I look round I shall be back | as a matter of strict business, it v 

directly, and we will have an early sup- | pride which he allowed his friends t 
per.” in his military figure and aspect. 

: But when he got outside, and was alone This gentleman’s place of busin 

with earth and sky, big tears arose into } scarcely equal to the expectations 

; his brave blue eyes, and he looked at his | might have been formed from a vii 
ricks, and his workmen in the distance, | the owner. The old Kine’s Staith. « 


nd even at the favorite old horse that | the right hand after crossing Ouse B 






/ whinnied and came to have his white nose | from the Micklecat . Is a passage 
i rubbed, as if none of them belonged to | scarcely to be called a street, but combir | 
i him ever any more, ‘A’ would sooner | ing the features of an alley, a lane, : 
have heard of broken bank,” he mutter- | ty, a quay, and a barge-walk, and endi) 
; ed to himself and to the ancient horse, | ignominiously. Nevertheless, it is : 
} ‘fifty times sooner, and begin the world | ly place sometimes, and in moment 
anew, only to have Mary for a little child | excitement. Also it is a good place { 
again.” business, and for brogue of the broad: t 
As the sound of his footsteps died away, | and a man who is unable to be hap) 
: the girl hurried out of the room, as if she | there, must have something on his 1 
q were going to run after him; but sudden- | unusual. Geoffrey Mordacks had not 
ij ly stopped in the porch, as she saw that | ing on his mind except other peop] 
Bul & he searcely even cared to feel the cheek | business; which (as in the ease of Law 
? ia of Lightfoot, who made a point of rub- | Jellicorse) is a ve ry favorable state of 
yar bing up his master’s whiskers with it. | human constitution for happin¢ 
i ‘* Better wait, and let him come round,” But though Mr. Mordacks attended so t 
thought Mary; ‘‘I never did see him so | other people’s business, he would not hay 
ib: put out.” Then she ran up the stairs to | anybody to attend to his. No partner, 1 


the window on the landing, and watched | clerk, no pupil, had a hand in the inn 


1% her dear father grow dimmer and dimmer | breast pockets of his business; there v ! 
up the distance of the hill, with a bright | nothing myst rious about his work, but t 
young tear for every sad old step. he liked to follow it out alone. Things { 

that were honest and wise came to hi 
~~——. | to be carried out with judgment; and } 
| knew that the best way to carry them out 
CHAPTER XXV. |is to act with discreet candor. For the ; 
Ee saiesien ance Wa sa slug shall be known by his slime; and the 
DOWN AMONG THE DEAD WEEDS. | spider who shams death shall receive it 
CAN it be supposed that all this tims Now here, upon a very sad Novemb« :; 
Master Geoffrey Mordacks, of the city of | afternoon, when the Northern day was 
; York, land agent, surveyor, and general | narrowing in; and the Ouse, which is usu 
factor, and maker and doer of everything | ally of a ginger-color, was nearly as dark 
whether general or particular, was spend-|as a nutmeg; and the bridge, and the 
ing his days in doing nothing, and his | staith, and the houses, and the people, re : 
nights in dreaming? If so, he must have | sembled one another in tint and tone; 
had a sunstroke on that very bright day | while between the Minster and the Clif 
of the year when he stirred up the minds | ford Tower there was not much difference 
( 


of the washer-women, and the tongue of | of outline—here and now Master Geoffrey 


| Widow Precious. But Flamborough is | Mordacks was sitting in the little roo 

of not at all the place for sunstroke, al- | where strangers were received, The li 

y though it reflects so much in whitewash; | part of his household consisted of hi 

neither had Mordacks the head to be | daughter,and a very young Geoffrey, who é' 
iy sunstruck, but a hard, impenetrable, wiry | did more harm than good, and a thorough 

8 poll, as weather-proof as felt asphalted. | ly hard-working country maid, whose 

{4 
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to be, 


Oe re od 


» made, 
lent at haif a 


successfully with 


cles a 5 laa Rane Sst 


hey knock the 
at them lt 


wWsSt now if 


} 


from ‘lan poroug 


S. ie@ more it 


the case with 


r it is, show 
down the 


a sure 
rough fol 
ever meant 
t he had been 
» must seek elsewhere light 
eleamed upon him vainly from 
h town. l n > went 
oh all his eas 
ry hard to be: 
¢ over everything 1 
we conviction tha we any haste 
nething there, and doubly ld mariner just 
re was no sign of it. 
len at the time of lif 


? 
aroom, 


hed, conducting their bodies with less | ly locked 
] 


ppleness of joint, and administering food | bolted off Kitty in » basement; 


o them with greater care, begin to have | they both were sadly inquisitive, anc 
doubts about their intellect as well, wheth- | strange arrival had excited them. 
ep it ie 


scour teran Joseph, if my memory i 


I 


can work as briskly as it used to do y , mine ancient friend of t] 

And the mind, falling under this di 

ment of doubt, asserts itself amiss, in | Mr. Mordacks exclaimed, in his lively 

king futile strokes, even as a gardener | way, as he went up and offered the old 
never work his best while conscious | tar both hands, to seat him in state upon 
uspicious glances through the window- | the sofa; but the legless sailor condemned 


Mordacks told himself! ‘‘ them swabs,” and crutched himself into 
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The n be pulled 
iped his white head with 
ro and began 


a hard-bottomed ati, 
off hi and w 
1 
] 


old 


iat, 


} 
ead ol 


a hunting 
pate ion 
‘First 


] d don’ 


all 


Il ever w: 


ink much of 1 


i+ 
lL, 


iS 


in York city; 


t th if this here is 


a sample 


be 


an 


must 
st replied, 
‘you will things 
of and the 
eather points to something 
had a long 
‘ new. Rum 
nd ? Your countenance 
Rum, like a ruby of the 
[; and no water shall 
Said I well? A 
keep himself well above 
‘First time 


ancient 


you not upercil 
amiable 


better 


14 
with 
see 


a glass grog ; state 
dark. 
and the 
be, 


"yes. 


lave journey, 
it 
Says 
finest water, hi ive 
you have with it. 
man without 


is shall my 


legs must 
water.” 

in York city,’ 
answe red, ‘and 
here. 
s would suit me 
and no need to travel such a dis 
for my beer.” 

And you would be the man of all the 


. 
world for said Master Mor- 


| ever Wa 


is 


} 
watcoman 


‘oo must done as they does it 
A berth on them old wall 
) 


well: 


tance 


such a berth,” 


dacks, gravel) 


liquor into a glass that was really a tum- 
] ‘ 


ler; ‘‘for such a post we want a man 


a man who will 
iuse he 
of 


ry cood one, 


is himself post; 


uit his duty, just bec: 


which 


can not, 


is the only way making sure. 
and 
your beer could be brought to you at the 
mid oA each watch. [ have rest; 
you shall be appointed.’ 

‘Si, 


your idea is a ve 


T 1 
J OSE pu, 


of inte 
the 
live 

The 


of 


I am obligated to you, * said 
‘but 


month without a wink of sea-s 


never could | 

tuff. 
the clouds, and the dipping 
and the waiting of 
may 


watchman; 
coming of 
the land, the distance 
for what in it; let alone 
how they of their color, 
and making of a noise that is always out 
ht: it is the very my beer 
to me. Master, I never could get on 


come to be 


goes changing 
of sig same as 
is 
without it.” 
‘Well, I can 
Mordacks 
‘my water-butt 
pat, pat, 
slate, and when a man came and caulked 
it up, I put all the blame upon the pillow; 
but the pillow was as good as ever. Not 
a wink could I sleep till it began to leak 
and you may trust a York 
man that it wasn’t very long. 


ul 
answered, 


leal 


at, 


<ed for three weeks, 


again; 
But, 


iderstand a thing like | 


,as he poure «1 the sparkling 


The castle needs a watchman 
tumbling down; 
diers’ 


for fe; 
and that is not the 
because they 
There you could have quantities of 
stuff, my good friend; and the t 
Hooked Cod is nothing to it there. 
up, Joseph, we will 
the devil did you 
so far?” 
‘Well, 

luck for it, 
eyes on you. 
as I thought were lost at sea; 

nearly all of 
with a handful of guineas, and the 
of his Lord! I could 
cried; and he up and blubbered fairly 
trick as he learned from ten French 
he had killed. Ah! he have 
work well, and airned a good co 
fourpence-halfpenny a day, 

er he shall live hereafter.” 
‘In this world you in, 
friend; but be not overcome; 
things will happen. But wha 
do with all that money, Joseph ?” 

‘We t, not | 

a groat, Sir. We finished out the c 
at the Hooked Cod first; and when Mot 
er Precious made a grumble of it, we ¢ 
her the money for to fill it up again, uw 
the understanding to come back when i 
was ready; and then we went to Burlin 
nt the rest in poshays like tw: 
; and when we was down upo 
our stumps at last, for only one leg ther 
is between us both, your honor, my bo: 
he ups and makes a rummage in his traps 


business, are in 


ip al 


land you 
manage, 


yet. 
now, to 


honor, I ha 
say, ever since | 


There comes a SON OT 


now, your 


as I must 


but not 


blow me! him come 


ory father. 


Mieé 


my 


never wasted none of i 


ton, and spe 
centlemen 


| which the Lord he put it into his min dt 


| picked up a bit of news for.’ 


when he were 
sheets in the wind; and there sure Spoug! 
he finds five good guineas in the tail of : 
old hankercher he had clean fewmottes 
and he says, ‘ Now, father, you take ¢ 
of them. Let us go and see the capit 
and that good gentleman, ha 


So \ 


do so, 


gone a few good 


} 


as you 


| shaped a course for York, on board 


graciously ; | 
| here we 
all night long upon a piece of 


| axes; 
| him at his word; 
| out what there was to find 
work- | 


Jo- | 


schooner Mary Anne, and from Gook 
as far as this here bridge; gp 
are, high and dry, your hono 
[ was half a mind to bring in my boy Bob 
but he saith, ‘Not without the old chap 
and being such a noisy one, I too! 
though he hath found 
—not me.” 
‘How noble a thing is parental love!” 
cried the general factor, in his hard, short 


a barge 


seph, I have interest at Scarborough also. | way, which made many people trust him, 
| g » y peo} 
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it was unpleasant ; ‘‘and filial 
unfathomable grog! Worthy 
yh, let your narrative proceed.” 
[They big words is beyond me, Sir. 


any man to talk over a 


your eyes, go on, Joe. 

you unde rstand that, now 
Yes, Sir, I can, and I likes a thing 
If the gentlemen would al 
peak like that, there need be no 
mee atween us. Well, it was all 
i of ali that money-bag of Bob’s that 
md I found out anything. What 
were your guinea? Who could 
treat on that more than a night or 
and the right man never near you ? 
when you keep a good shop open for 
ynth, as Bob and me did with Wid 
Tapsy, it standeth to reason that you 
st have everybody, to be called at all 
‘table, for miles and miles around. 
the first few nights or so some on 
holds off—for an old chalk against 
1, or for doubt of what is forrard, or 
cowardliness of their wives, or things 


vy may have sworn to stop, or other 


anners. But only go on a little 
7 
le 


and let them see that you don't 

and send everybody home a-singing 

ough the lanes as merry as a voting 

for Parliament, and the outer ones 

is to shake their heads, and to say 

they are bound to £0, and stop the 

t of it. And so you get them all, 

ir honor, saints as well as sinners, 

you only keeps the tap turned long 

‘Your reasoning is ingenious, Joseph, 

ind shows a deep knowledge of human 

ature. But who was this tardy saint 
1at came at last for grog?” 

‘Your honor, he were as big a sinner 

s ever you clap eyes on. Me and my 


son was among the sawdust, spite of our 


iree crutches, and he spreading hands at 

s, sober as a judge, for lumps of ungen- 
erous iniquity. Mother Tapsy told us of 
t, the very next day, for it was not in 
our power to be ackirate when he done it, 
ind we see everybody laffing at us round 
the corner. But we took the wind out of 
his sails the next night, captain, you may 
varrant us. Here’s to your good health, 
Sir, afore I beats to win’ard.” 

‘Why, Joseph, you seem to be mak- 
ig up lost way for years of taciturnity 
in the tower. They say there is a bal 
ance in all things.” 


‘We had the balance of him next 
He 


was one of them ‘longshore beggars as 


night, and no mistake, your honor. 


turns up here, there, and every where, gal 
ley-raking, like a stinking ray-fish when 
the tide goes « 


hat make a living of it, pushing out 


thundering scoundrels 


for roguery with their legs tucked up; 


rling, nor nonest 


no courage for smug 


enough, they goes on anyhow with their 
children paid for. We found out what 
he were, and made us more ashamed, for 
such a sneaking rat to preach upon us, 
lik 


might say a word or two and mean no 


e a regular hordinated chaplain, as 


harm, with the license of the Lord to do 
it. So my son Bob and me called a court 
inartial in the old tower, so soon as we 
come round; and we had a red herring, 
because we was thirsty, and we chawed 
bit of pigtail to keep it down. At first 
we was glum; but we got our peckers up, 
as a family is bound to do when they 
comes together. My son Bob was a 
sharp lad in his time, and could read in 
Holy Scripter afore he chewed a quid 
and I see’d a good deal of it in his mind 
now, remembering of King Solomon. 
‘Dad,’ he says, ‘fetch out that bottle as 
was left of French white brandy, and 
rouse up a bit of fire in the old port-hole. 
We ain't got many toes to warm between 
us’—only five, you see, your worship 
‘but,’ says he, ‘we'll warm up the cur 
rents where they used to be.’ 

‘* According to what my son said, I 
done; for he leadeth me now, being 
younger of the two, and still using half 
of a shoemaker. However, I says to 
him, ‘Warm yourself; it don’t lay in my 
power to do that for you.’ He never said 


| nothing; for he taketh after me, in tongue 


and other likings; but he up with the 
kettle on the fire, and put in about a fath 
om and a half of pigtail. ‘So? says I; 
and he says, ‘So! and we both of us be 
gan to laugh, as long and as gentle as a 
pair of cockles, with their tongues inside 
their shells. 

‘*Well, your honor understands; I 
never spake so much before since ever I 
pass my coorting-time. We boiled down 
the pigtail to a pint of tidy soup, and 
strained it as bright as sturgeon juic 
then we got a bottle with ‘ Navy Supply’ 
on a bull’s-eye in the belly of it; and w 
filled it with the French white brandy, 
and the pigtail soup, and a noggin of 
| molasses, and shook it all up well togeth- 


ee 


a ap ae 








atte ncn tasty el 


aren ate ey 


et gone Pee metic erence 
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| 
er: and a better contr. 





ct-rum, your hon 
or, never come into high admiral’s stores.” 
‘But, Josep! h,” eried Mr 


’ +e ] 1i4+¢ 4 y 
ordacks, do forge ahead a little faster. 


cood Josep 
Mi 
vi 
Your private feelings, and the manufac 


highly interesting to 


1 1 . 1 1 
vou: but L only unt to know what came 


‘Your honor is like a child hearing of 
, and the 
middle of it after; but I bowls alons 


a story; you wants the end first 
with 
a hitch and a squirt, 
tle: and tl 
wider I shall head about, 
and be: 
Bob a-singing: what a voice he hath! 
They tt timber 
of his leg; the same as a old Cremony. 
He tuned up a many 
and shook the brown water, like a 


, 
from habit of fo’eas 
e more you crosses haw se, the 
or down helm 
r off, mayhap. I can hear my 


} 


me it cometh from the 





times in yonder old 


ba rae, 





He would just make our 
fortin in the Minister, they said, with 
Black-eyed Susan and Tom Bowline.” 


* Truly, h has a magnificent voice 


frigate’s wake. 


what power, what ¢ mmpass, what a rich 


elear tone! In spite of the fog I will 
have tl 


(reo! 


1e window up.” 

rrey Mordaecks loved good sin 
ing, the grandest of all melody, and, im 
he forgot all hurry; 
river, and the buildings, and 


] M4 . 
s of the bridge 


patient as he 





while ti 


the arc! were ringing, 


and echoing, and sweetly embosominge 
the mellow delivery of the one-legged tar 
And old Joe was highly pleased, althoug 
he would not show it, at such an effect 
upon a man so hard and d 

‘Now, your honor, it is 
you,” he continued, with asoftening grin, 
‘*to hasten me so, and then to hear me 
out o’ window, because Bob hath a sweet 


cy. 


overbad of 


er pipe. Ah, he can whistle like a black 
bird, too, and gain a lot of money; but 
there, what good? He sacrifices it all to 
the honor of his heart, first maggot that 
cometh into it; and he done the very 
Rieckon Goold, the Methody 


calley-raker. We never was 


same with 
so softy 
when I were afloat. But 
shall hear, and give judgment for your 
‘*Mother Precious was ready in her 
1d to run out a double-shotted gun at 
Rickon, who liveth down upon the rabbit 
warren, to the other side of Bempton, be 
he searcely ever doth come nigh 
er; and when he do come, he putteth up 
both hands, to bless her for hospitality, 


cause 


but neither of them into his breeches | had broke its lashings; and the last day of 


your honor | 


pocket. And being a lone woma 
doth feel it. 


ine orders—twould amaze vou. cant 
: 


Bob and me gave hey 


all was carried out as ship-shape ; 
battle of the Nile. There was Ris 
Goold at anchor, with a spring up 
cable, having been converted: and 
and hailed that he would s 


first bad word we 





used, 
such knowledge of good words t} 
answered, ‘Amen, so be it.’ 

‘* Well, 
rous, as our old quartermaster 1 
give the word; and we tried hi 
with the usual tipple, and several 


hands dropped in. But mv son a3 


your hoi or, We @oes on « 


never took a ble: t 
gin-bottle full of cold water, till 
all the others with their scuppers 
awash. Then Bob he findeth fault—] 
how beautiful he done it !—with the se 
ling of the stuff; and he shouteth « 
‘Mother, 
id guinea bottle of best Jamaica, th 
as you put by, with the cobwebs on it, fe 
Lord Admiral. No Lord Admiral wot 
come now. Just you send away, 
Mera : 


I'm blest if I won't stand 


Goold pricked up his 1 
Mother 
And to eut a lone varn short 


Tapsy dic 


ears at this; and 
bootiful. r Vi 
1, with never 


thought of what would come of it: ¢ 


we spliced him, eaptan 


to have our revenge, 


showed himself that ere 


your honor, H 
dy of our p tent 
rum, that he never let the bottle out « 
his own elbow, and the more he stowe« 
away, the more his derrick chains 
creaking; but if anybody reasoned, 1] 
he stood upon his rights, and defied « 
way of seeing different, until we was con 
pelled to take and pread him down, in t] 
little room with sea-weeds over it. 
‘With all this, Bob and me w 


sober as two judges, though your hon 





would hardly believe it, perhaps; b 
left him in the dark, to come round upon 
the weeds, as a galley-raker ought to d 

And now we began to have a little drop 
ourselves, after towing the prize into port 


> 


|and recovering the honor of the British 
navy; and we stood all round to ever 
| quarter of the compass, with the bottom 
of the locker still not come to shallow 
soundings. 3ut sudden our harmony 
was spoiled by a scream, like a whist] 
from the very bottom of the sea. 

| ‘* We all of us jumped up, as if a 


un 





¢ 
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sre eh Hg, eee deere 


F 
is 
; 
iy 
: ‘ 
; 


eds, with a hiss like 
uke, and grippeth him. ‘1 
uu sinner! eried Bob, in hi ep voice, 
Old Nick a-hailing from a sepulchre 
‘oleonda, of Calcutta,’ says the fellow. 
ha gro: as seemed to come out of 
» whites of his eyes; and down goes his | factor’s, 
id again, enough to split a cat-head. | could b at,. however, Mr. 
\nd that was the last of hi , Mordacks 


1 


tha 


intended to have the whole 
night. credit as his sole and ri¢hteous du 
‘Well, now, captain, you scarcely ‘* Whenever I am at all down-] 


I al 


ea 


iearted, 
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samples of my skill turn up,” he said to 
himself as soon as Joe was gone; 
happy results come home, on 
rebuke my diffidence. Would any other 
man have got so far as I have got by sim- 
ple, straightforward, yet truly skillful ac- 
tion, without a suspicion being started ? 
bed of 


Old Jellicorse lies on his roses, 


snoring folios of long words, without a 
dream of the gathering cloud. Those in- 


‘Sand | 
purpose to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sole if ladies are revelling in the land from 


which they have ousted their only broth- 
er; they are granting leases not worth a 
straw; they are riding the high 
they are bringing up that cub (who set 
the big dog at me) in every wanton lux- 
ury. But wait a bit 
dies; as sur 


wait a bit, my la- 
»as I live I shall have you. 


money must be clean, and cleanly got at 
to make it pay for handling. 

This made him counsel with him 
just now. For he was a superior » 
upon the whole, and particular always 
feeling sure that the right word in 
thing would be upon his side. Not 
he cared a groat for anybody’s gos 


| only that he kept a lofty tenor of 


| opinion. 


And sailors who made ot 
sailors tipsy, and went rolling about o) 
the floor all together, whether with n 


| ral legs or artificial, would do no er 


horse: 


| 


‘In the first place, it is clear that my | 


conclusion concerning that 
and why not also in the 
The Indiaman was scuttled 
[ had never thought of that, but only of 


a wreck, 


was correct 
poor Goleonda 


other issue ? 


It comes to the same thing, 
only she 
She 


that explains a lot of things. was 


bound for Leith, with the boy to be de 


went down more quietly; and | 


livered into the hands of his Scotch rela- | 


tives. She was spoken last off Yarmouth 
Roads, all well, and under easy sail. Very 
good sofar. Ihave solved her fate, which 


We 


shall have all particulars in proper time, 


for twenty years has been a mystery. 


by steering on one side of the law, which 
A keen 
eye must be kept upon that scoundrel, 
but he must never dream that he is watch- 
ed at all; he has committed a capital of- 
fense. But as yet there is nothing but 


always huddles up everything. 


his own raving to convict him of barra- 
try. The truth must be got at by gen- 
I must not claim the £5 

as yet, but I am sure of getting it. 
I have excellent hopes of the £5000.” 
Geoffrey Mordacks never took three 
nights to sleep upon his thoughts (as the 
lawyer of Middleton loved to do), but rath- 
er was apt to overdrive his purport, with 
the goad of hasty action. 


tle means. 


was quite resolved to be most careful; for 
the high hand would never do in such a 
ticklish matter, and the fewer the hands 
introduced at all into it, the better the 
chance of coming out clear and clean. 
The general factor had never done any- 
thing which, in his opinion, was not thor- 
oughly upright; and now, with his repu- 


tation made, and his conscience stiffened | 
to the shape of it, even a -large sum of | orders. 


£900 


And | 


to his stairs of office on a fine market-day 
in the morning. On the other hand 
while held sway, no instan 
could be cited of two jolly sailors comi 


memory 


to see the wonders of this venerable town. 
and failing to be wholly intoxicated wit] 
them, before the Minster bell struck on 
This was to be avoided, or rather fore 
stalled, as a thing inevitable should be 
Even in York city, teeming as it is with 
most delightful queerities, the approach 
of two with three wooden legs 
might be anticipated at a distant offing 
so abundant are boys there, and every 
where. Therefore it 


sailors 


was well provided, 


| on the part of Master Mordacks, that Kit 


| ty, or Koity, the maid-of-all-work, a dam 





But now he | 





| 


sel of muscular power and hard wit 
should hold tryst with these mariners in 
the time of early bucket, and appoint a 
little meeting with her master by-and-by 
This she did cleverly, and they were not 
put out; because they were to dine at his 
expense at a snug little chop-house in Par 
liament Street, and there to remain until 
he came to pay the score. 

All this happened to the utmost of de 
sires; and before they had time to get 
thick-witted, Mordacks stood before them 
His sharp eyes took in Sailor Bob before 
the poor fellow looked twice at him, and 
the general factor saw that he might be 
trusted not to think much for himself. 
This was quite as Mr. Mordacks hoped; 
he wanted a man who could hold his 
tongue, and do what he was told to do. 

After a few words about their dinner, 
and how they got on, and so forth, the 
principal came to the point by saying: 
‘*Now both of you must start to-morrow 
morning; such clever fellows can not bi 
spared to go to sleep. You shall come 


and see York again, with free billet, and 
lashings of money in your pockets, as 
soon as you have carried out your sailing 
To-night you may jollify; but 





r that you are under strict discipline, 
least. W hat do you say 
hat, my men ?” 

Watchman looked 


had hoped for a fortnight of stumping 


1 
month at 


Joe rather glum: 


with a tail of admiring boys after 
and of hailing every public-house 
jib was inviting; 
knife into his 

| for a soft adieu to 


cut of whose how 
he put 
ia bit of fat, save 


r, and nodded for his 


his mouth, 


son to launch 
] 


isdor deep of words 


Bob, the son of Joe, had striven 


n into the vasty 


to the paterni: 1 mark. 
cle of the 
he Was % hg? Way off; and 


{ hand. he 


p himself up 


He cited his fathe mir 
when 


n he 


of duty, ne 


was nigh a 


» shows dd his 


ys, by letting 
vet tipsy first. they were ver’ 
fellows in the main, and most re 
ible, when they had no money. 


‘Sir,” began Bob, after jerking up hi 


as a sailor always does when he be 
to 


sel with the sky) 


think (p for hereditary 
‘my father and I 
» been hauling of it over, to do what 
r is laid down by duty, without going 


Way And 


come to, that we should 


‘ain’ ourselves. this is 


be 
to have something handsome down, 


chances; also a dokky 
bea 


nse we 
] by again’ 


in black and white, to 
rmless of the law, and ente1 


mey. 


‘What a fine councillor 
exclaimed, with eesti: 


e'’ old Joe y. 
hath round the world three 
for only one leg 


a’ would have 


iS} 
been 
excuseth of him fe g 
ft. 
‘*My friend, how you condemn your- 
! You have not been round the world 
t all, and yet 
So spake Mr. Mordacks, wishing to con- 


, ideas; 


TT 


vod-will,” old Joe answered, with his 


feelings hurt; ‘‘He calleth home a piece | 
» let the rest bide on, and giveth longer | 
| a low figt 


time to it—so saith King David.” 
“a may be so: but I forget the pas 
Now what has your son Bob to 


Bob was a sailor of the fine old British 
type, still to be found even nowadays, 
and fit to survive forever. Broad and 
aspect, set with prejudice as 
stiff as his own pigtail, truthful when let 
alone, yet joyful in a lie, if anybody 


resolute of 
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you have no leg at all.” | 


for the speech of Bob misliked | 
| know more than that. 


- corners of the body is the Lord’s | 
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little 


real 


thi 


ones, 


able in 


of fight 


women 


doubted him, peace: nes 
through pl in 
ot ntle 


pienty 
children, and 
in 


be cheated, vet not d ily re 


with and 


ith mankind veneral, ex 


renerous W 
to 


signed at 


pecting 
being so, and subject to unac 
countable extremes of laziness and dili 
mind 
by the general 


yrence. was now con 
fused 

— 

him to prono 
had 


exertion, 


factors 
his opini yn, 
just now 

‘Sir,” he said, 


father’s opinion ; 


some years; and | i 
land lays.” 
‘Sea-faring 
vised. A 
till he has 


take his father 


Robert, you are well ad- 


man may world 


no limbs lef 
decisi nm. ‘ 
the 


ession 


my 
ho rea 


son 
lib rty 


you 
have main brace, or 
whatever your is for getting 


jolly drunk; in the morning you 


sobriety itself, sad, and wise, : 
But hear my proposal, befor« 
eloomy iew of things, such 
3 may bring. You 
and | 


generosity; but wha 


row’s 


of service to me, have 
with great 
incl iding dint CF, is dust 
to what |] 


you act with judg 


done. 


ance shall do, 


that 
and self-denial, 
] 


han once a Week, 


never bei 
which is fair naval aver 


more 


and doing it then with only one an 
other. Hard it be: but it must be 
Now before I go any further, let me 


age, 
may 
so. 
ask whether you, Joseph, as a watchman 
under government, have lost your posi- 
tion by having left it for two months upon 
a private spree ?” 

your honor! 


** Lor’, no, Sure you must 


| I ceived a old oom 
a week, and a pot of beer 


he 


an 
a Sunday, to carry out t 


elevenpence 
dooties of the 
rovernment 
“You: f t at 


My opinion of your powers 


armed out your appointme! 
we. 
and discretion is enhanced; you will re 
turn to your post with redoubled ardor, 
you will 


and y igor renewed by recreation : 


] } Nee ae 
be twice the man you were, and certainly 


ought to get double pay. Ihave interest; 
J may be enabled to double your § alary 
if you go on well.” 

This made both of them look exceeding 
downcast, and chew the bitter quid of dis- 





a he 


ee ee ae 


er it 
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+ mT 
( { ii 
’ 1 } 
ogetthye over glass 1 nber one, and re 
iIved upon ne for a vuinea week: 
over al number two, they had made 
ip their minds upon getting two guin 
Ih d glass number three had con 
ineed m that they must be poor fools 
to ept le than three Also they felt 


the guineas they had spent, in drin] 








t] Ww up to a great di covery, 
ould ithout | tation be 
ere Yr i | roth * pin 
In this rophe of ] e ideas, the fa 
ther ¢ i sadly at the son, and the son 
rep hfully reflected the paternal ( 
EH | a ed it to ( nh ip 
} rr Ve rily ! ! u 1) J | Ww Va 
ters L bares e the fleas could man 
t] helm, without aid of the yniter in 
( und whet . fresh run sailor wa 
in more d d than salmon l even 
| 1 t] iad ely en 





enefit of having 





of tars had got 


nto a state of mind to return -the whol 
\ V 1 on h rs hack No spurs could 
they wear, and no stirrups could thc 


difficult; 
but what is the use of living, except to 


conquer difficulties? They rejoiced all 





the m¢ in the four legs of a horse, by 
eason of the paucity of their own; which 
pproves a liberal mind. But now, where 
\ t} oO1 to come fr ym, or the money 
to make him go 

You look sad,” proceeded Mr. Mor 
dacks “Tt orieves me when any cood 
man looks sad; and doubly so when a 
brace of them do it. Explain your feel 

s, Joe and Bob; if it lies in a human 
being to relieve them, I will do it.” 


‘Captain, we only wants what is our 
due,” said Bob, with his chin up, and his 


‘“We have been on 


loose: and it is the manner of us 


strong’ eves stern. 





ed by the high authorities. 
across, by luck of drink, a 


thing as seems to suit you; and we hav 


told you all our knowledge without no 
conditions. If you takes us for a pair of 
fools, and want no more of us, you are 
welcome, and it will be what we are used 


ey had laid their heads | a villain, and looked at his father, 





expressed approval by the like procee: 


And Geoffrey Mor« 


y icksS Was well conte 
. ° : 
them made of decent stu 


iS not his 


at findine 
manner to do things me 
a id he had only S]) yken so to me ad 
- 


eir minds and kee 


‘*Mariner Bob, you 


isely,” he answere 





» <7 
smile. ‘Your aid i¢ LV Ways 
means does credit t »\ et | 
subject has received my ration [ 
have studied the style at ] 


borough, and ti e prices of provisio) 
would that such they were in Yor] 


: ‘ 
to keep you in temperate and h 
comfort, without temptation, and 

® ’ ) 4 ~ 1 
minds alert, lam determined to all 


the two of you, over and above all 


resent income from a grateful eount S 


h pays a man less when 


1 amputat 
has left less of him i the sum of one oa 
ea and a half per week. But remem 


} 4 , | + 
that, to draw this stipend, both of 


must be in condition to walk one n 


and a half on a Saturday nieht, wl 
a test of character. You will both be 
ted up with solid eel end by the { 


at the end of 
morning, so that the state of the ro 


will not affeet you, and take note of « 


Ouse Bridge, to-mo1 








rnal and filial eom1 


} 


nion) will not be allowed on a Saturd: 





night. Each man must stand on his oy 
stumps 
| 
‘Sir,” replied Bob, who had much ¢ 
cation, which led him to a knowledge of 
his failings, ‘‘never you fear but what 


Sunday will be ne day oO 
standing with a shake to it: for such is 
the habit of the navy. Father, return 
thanks; make a lee—no man ean do it 
better. Master Mordacks, you shall have 


our utmost duty; but a little brass in 


hand would be convenient.” 


>} vance 


to; but if your meaning is to use us, we | 


must have fair wages; and even so, we 
] ] 

uinst an honest man; but a rogue who 
ttl Lor’, there!” 

Bob cast out the juice of his chew into 





da ship 


} 


th 


ve naught to do with it if it was | 


} 


e fire. as if it were the life-blood of such | and who was with him. 


‘You shall have a fortnight in ad- 
after that you must go every Sat- 
urday night to a place I will appoint for 
you. Now keep your own counsel; watch 
that fellow ; 
first, unless you see signs of his making 
off; but rather let him think that you 
know nothing of his crime. Labor 
then te 


by no means seare him at 





to make him drink again; 


him like Davy Jones himself; and get 
every particular out of him, especially 
how he himself escaped, where he landed, 
I want to learn 
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r Mordacks might 
venue, 
ar? 


» of buttons, re 
sepegeir ae ‘ 

ook of if, and & 

Will you | 

ig of it, your honor?’ 
means, if you can do so, my 
: but what hav t with?” | wh 
id on a bit, Si 


-e you to do i 


ways) has t 
With these words apped a piece of his own meridian With the | 
soft York bread into the hollow of his man sets forth to do hi 

road brown palm, moistened it with sug 
that he has done it, and to his privy cir 


h as that good city | tha 


tion every 
and to talk of it; and he ma 


, 4 , 
res quite su 


ra! 


ary dregs of ale, suc 
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———— 
cle boasts. or lets them do it better for | Now if this settled and steadfast : 
him; but before his lips are dry, his ears | (with three-quarters of his life gone over ol 
apprise him that he was a stroke too late. | him, and less and less time every yea) it 
So h ippen d it with Master Mordacks, for considering soft subjects), in spit ( 
who of all born men was foremost, with | all that, was put out of his way by 
his fingers spread, to pass them | being looked at as usual—though for 
thr t ittery forelock of that met- | matter, perhaps, himself failed to lox 
tlesome horse, old Time. The old horse | search of those looks as usu: what. « 
ralloped by him unawares, and left him | the other hand, was likely ren 
standing still, to hearken the swish of the | mirth and light-heartedness in a wea] 
tail, and the clatter of the hoofs, and the | quarter? Mary, who used to be as h; 
spirited nostrils neighing for a race, on | as a bird where worms abound and eats ol 
the wide breezy down at the end of the | are scarce, was now in a grievous plight 
lane. But Geoffrey Mordacks was not to | of mind, restless, lonely, troubled in hy 
blame. His instructions were to move | heart, and doubtful of her conscienc a 
slowly, until he was sure of something | Her mother had certainly shown |] 
worth moving for. And of this he had | feeling, and even a readiness to take ] 


no surety yet, and was only too likely to | part, which surprised the maiden, after ; 
r headl | her words; and once or twice tl had 


ney I 1 





had a ery together, clearing and streneth 
rush, or belting on his pistols, and hiring | ening their intellects desirably. For tl 
the sagacious quadruped that understood | more Mistress Anerley began to thi 


his character, content he was to advance | about it, the more she was almost 





deliberately upon one foot and three arti- | that something could be said on_ bot 
ficial lees. sides. She never had altogether 
Meanwhile, at Anerley Farm, the usual | proved of the farmer's volunteering 


arners, and bright comfort | which took him away to drill at pla 





fatness of full g 
of the evening hearth, the glow of peace, | where ladies came to look at him; 
which labor kindles in the mind that has | where he slept out of his own bed, and 


t 


earned its rest, and the pleasant laziness | got things to eat that she had never heard 


of heart which comes where family love | of ; and he never was the better after 
lies careless, confident, and unassailed ward. If that was the thing which set 
the pleasure also of pitying the people | his mind against free trade so bitterly, it 


who never can get in their wheat, and | went far to show that free trade was good, 
he hot benevolence of boiling down the | and it made all the difference of a blanket 
bones for the man who has tumbled off | And more than that, she had always said 
one’s own rick—all these blisses, large | from the very first, and had even told the 
and little, were not in their usual prime. 





same thing to Captain Carroway, in spit 
The master of the house was stern and | of his position, that nobody knew what 








silent, heavy and careless of his custom- | Robin Lyth might not turn out in the end 
victuals, neglectful also of his eus-| to be. He had spoken most highly of 

tomary jokes. He disliked the worse side | her, as Mary had not feared to mention; 
{ 1 } 


of a bargain as much as in his most hap- | and she felt obliged to him for doing so, 
ts; and the meditation (which | though of course he could not do other- 
ly supposed to be going on] wise. Still, there were people who would 
where speech is scarce) was not of such | not have done that, and it proved that he 

loftiness as to overlook the time a man | was a very promising young man. 
pped round the corner. As a horse | Mary was pleased with this conclusion, 
settles down to strong collar-work better | and glad to have some one who did not 
loss of the stable takes the ruf- | condemn her; hopeful, moreover, that 


1 


fle of the air, so this man worked at his | her mother’s influence might have some 
business all the harder, with the bright- | effect by-and-by. But for the present it 


ness of the home joys fading. But it went | seemed to do more harm than good; be- 
very hard with him more than once, when | cause the farmer, having quite as much 
he made a good stroke of salesmanship, to | jealousy as justice, took it into silent 
have to put the money in the bottom of | dudgeon that the mother of his daughter, 
his pocket, without even rubbing a bright | who regularly used to be hard upon her 
half crown, and saying to himself, ‘‘I| for next to nothing, should now turn 
have a’most a mind to give this to Mary.” | round and take her part, from downright 





MARY ANERLEY. 


anism, in the teeth of all reason, and | other man must either cli 


er own husband! Brave as he was, 
lid not put it to his wife in so strong a 
as that: but he arguéd it 
and let it fly 

ne twice about it. 


so to him 
forth, without 


if they went on 


would 


it style much longer, quite as if he 


iobody. 


and they could do better 

Little in this 
mind—fo should 
have how the heart 
s child 1 chill, stupid 


strangeness he had m: wait 


it him. he knew, 
state of > which he 
] 


} 
been too old 


1 
was SiIOW an 


the ide, 
for him to take the lead, or open some 
and watching for the 


for entrance, 
of the elder body, as the 
st generations 


did. 
‘ul as she was to plhighted truth 


voung’ 
\ And sometimes, 
and 


x word would have 
that 


ress, one coas in 


iS used 


iwht her home to the arm 
rry her. 

such things were waiting 
lone till tl 


doing them 


it while r to 
ey were thought of, the 
by; to 
them was memory. Master 
had told Captain Anerley 
what his opinions were, 

im to know on each 
were to be taken for wha 1ey 
that it did not follow, 
ueccess in life, that he might not 
and that he did 1 
»a d—n, exe ept for ¢ ‘hristian feeling, 
ther any fool hearkened to him twice 

not. He 
far out in any opinion he had formed in 
but none the more for that 
id he venture to foretell a thing with 
‘ross-purposes about it. A of sa 


cacity and dealings with the world might 


went 


fair 
occasion 
t they 

worth; from 


ro = , 
mistaken now; 10t 


said that he never had been 
ll his life: 
man 


ippen to be right ninety-nine times in a 

indred, and yet he might be wrong the 
other time. Therefore he would not give 
any opinion, except that everybody would 
sorry by-and-by, when things were too 
e for mending. 


To this the farmer listened with an air 
of wisdom, not put forward too severely ; 
because Brother Popplewell had got a lot 
money, and must behave handsomely 
vhen in a better world. The simplest 
way of treating him was just to let him 
talk—for it pleased him, and could do no 
ha and then to recover self-content 
by saying what a fool he was when out 
of hearing. 


OT 


‘™m 


The tanner partly suspected 
this; 


1e always drove his opinions in as if they 


were so many tenpenny nails, which the 


and it put his nature upon edge; for 


neh or strike 
He would 


rather have that than flabby silence, as if 


back into his teeth outright. 
he were nailing into dry-rot 
‘1 tell he said, 


which was we 1] 


what it is, the 

over, 
within a ‘nothing breeds impa 
ly 
nN 


tience fa retirement from v¥ 


or 
“you ares hick-headed in your farm 
house wa sometimes I am 


worn out 


with you. Ido not es thought 
of higher 


working for 


pect to be 
because I have left off 
and Deborah is sat 
ied to be called * Debby.’ 


prouder than if she had 


any 
myself 
isf 
. laily j 

own steps dally. into 
Par- 
cood 


what people thi 
— ae 


son Be Oe; alr her fore s ho 
saying an’ ng i 
you may rely upon it that you will be 
sorry That poor girl, the 
prettiest girl in Yorkshir kind 
est, and the best, 

and consuming of her substance, because 
will If you 
don’t want the child, let me have her. To 


Stephen, 


afterward 
al d the 
ff her victuals, 


IS COIMe® ¢ 


you not even look at her. 
us she is welcome as the flowers May 


‘If Mary wishes it, she can go with 
~ the farmer answ 


he 
Keep 


you, red, sternly; a 

betook hims« 

at it until 
But he 

is steadfast heart 

was beating faster than his stubborn mind 


words. 
work, to 
tanner be 


came home after 


hating many 
resolving 
when 


should gone. 


dusk, | 


approve d 
at 
displeasure, cold voice, 


to the warmth, 


Mary might have taken him 
his word, and for refuge from 
and dull comfort, 
and hearty cheer, and 
love of the folk who only eared to please 
her, 
Folk who had no sense 
or right e 


up dirty money, 


flown 


her, spoil and y ruin her. 
fatherly duty, 
having piled 
thought that it covered 
such people might think it 
father and 


to her, by backing her 


mscience: but, 


everything : 
between a his 


and truckle 


fair to 
child, 


up in whims that were against her good, 


come 


‘ht and wrong, as 
but Mary 
a prudent lass, although she was a 


and making light of rig 
Sut h 
fool 


must see through all such shal 


if they turned on money; 


just now) 
Parson 
idiot himself to 

Simon Popplewell—for 
Easter off but there, if 
Mary had the heart to go away, what use 
to stand maundering about it? 
Anerley would be if he 


which way it was. 


low tricks, such rigmarole about 


Beloe, who must be an 
think so much of 


erings, no doubt 


Stephen 


dashed cared 
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Meaning all this, Stephen Anerley, 
how ver. ¢ ried it out in a SU lea Vari 
ce ! ch reckl igor. Instead 

oO DO! in at h own do 
) pon a be na 

\\ ) ) ad } I | { til 

i i Cll I rom 1 
} ) i¢ La id craft Aly 
fe { ( ’ tha rh the pleasure 

I = ! 

i ! ittle shru upon the rd 

1 in t ( » that n might see 
( iY ‘I priding himself upon 
} i ae | hh Wi h 110 18S ral 
( known 1 the time that he 

\ { 1 ha lamed ¢ t, i t 
gal peep im l own windows, f 
i ( pual ne V tO rob his own 
] i th 0 l Llib, b til 
Ss oO n ! j hed vei sadly 
1 his o] is to 1 rn hethe r | US 
and hom id been by by f that which 
| le | » fondly. There was no Mary 
in t en to his supper; the 
fire was bright, and the pot was there, 
but only shadows round it. No Mary in 
the little parlor; only Willie half asleep 
Wl ipid book upon his lap, and a 
\ ched eandk cutteri I} as 
pe, he peered into the dairy Ler 

( ent { ll of mght, to se 

S 1d sa to keep the gho 

} 

‘, ( ild 3 Db singing now Oj 
coul e he w so cross with her 
asad ewe t] 

t y rr sO 
the place was dark and col 
and wooden skimmer, and the pails hung 
up to d ll were left to themselv« 
and 1 pth of unt of life was ovei 
then She hathn’t been there for an 
ho th oht l ree! om lk i d 
not m\ ’ e 

\ \ human beings h such fra 
oral rs) od-will as milk fhe farmer 


knew that he had gone too far in speak 
! of the cow, whose children 
forego their food for the benefit of 


ours, and then become veal to please us 





le maid is gone,” said the lord of 
many cows, and who had robbed some 
thousand of their dear calves. ‘‘I trow 
I must make up my mind to see my Little 

Without compunction for any mortal 
cow (though one was bellowing sadly in 
the distance, that had lost her calf that 


day), and without even dreaming of a 


grievance there, Master Anerley sat down 


to think upon a little bench hard by. His 


thoughts were not very deep or 


vet to him they were difficult, be 


they were so new and sad. Le had 


ways hoped to go through life in the 


piest way there is of it, with simply d 


@ ] } } > 
common work, and heeding daily 


ness, and letting other people thin 


higher class of thought for him. To 
as Nature, cultivated quite enough fo 


own content, enjoys the round of m« 
and years, the changes of the earth 
SKY, and gentle slope of time subsidi 
softer shadows and milder tones. 
most of all, to see his children, d 
good, and loving, able and ready to 


his place when he should be ear 
from farm to church—to work tle 

1 1 . " } + - 4 

he loved sO well, and to walk in his 


and praise him. 
But now he thought, ike Job in 
sorrow, ‘‘All these things are a 
me.” The air was laden with the see 
of autumn, rich and ripe and soothing 
the sweet fulfillment of the year. TT! 
mellow odor of stacked wheat, the stro) 
ger perfume of clover, the brisk smell 
apples newly gathered, the distant h 
of onions roped, and the luscious waft « 
honey, spread and hung upon the « 
ing breeze. “What i 


this,” he muttered, ‘* w 


the rood ( 


hen my little 
sle is gone away, as if she had no fatl 
‘**Father, I am not gone away. O 
ier, [ never will go away, if you 
love me as you did.” 
Here Mary stopped; for the sl 
breath of a sob was threatening to eat 
her words; and her nature was too |i) 
her father’s to let him triumph over h 
The sense of wrong was in her heart, as 
firm and deep as in his own, and her lov 
of justice quite as strong; only they di 
Therefore M 
would not sob until she was invited. § 


fered as to what it was. 


stood in the arch of trimmed yew-tre 
almost within reach of his arms: a1 
though it was dark, he knew her face 

if the sun was on it. 

‘‘Dearie, sit down here,” he said 
‘there used to be room for you and me, 
without two chairs, when you was m) 
child.” 

‘* Father, I am still your child,” she an 
swered, softly, sitting by him. ‘* Were 


|} you looking for me just now?’ pay it 


| was me you were looking 





fc yr.” 


There is sueh a lot of rogues to look 


for; they skulk about so, and they fire 


the staecks— 
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Now, father, you never could tell a 

she answered, sidling closer up, and | 
paring for his repentance. 
“Tsay that I was looking for a rogue. 
* here he smiled a little, 
‘IT had you there; 
without meaning it, 


If the cap fits 

fh aS to say, 
from sim 
force of habit, he did a thing equal to 


1 then, 
-surrender. He stroked his chin, as 
wlwavs used to do when going to kiss 
_ that the bristles might he down for 


nothing fits but 
; fa 
er.” she eried, as she kissed him again 
round to 
‘** And nobody fits you, but 
uur own Mary. I knew you were 
You y it. You 
rn, and I will let you off. 


a word, father, 


» cap doesn’t fit: 


you my own dear 


yvou—you, 
1 
I 


1 again, and put her arms 
protect him. 
sor 
needn't savy too 
Now 


I can do with 
[ don’t want to humble you, but 


are 


make you good; and 


of 
you 


you are 


best all people, when you 

And must be 

with your darling Mary. Promise 

immediately ; or you shall have no 
supper.” 

“Well,” 

nk that I 


never cross 


said the farmer, ‘‘I used to 
was gifted with the gift of 
cument. Not | 


still pretty well for a man, as can’t 


ike a woman, perhaps; 


are time for speechifying, and hath to 
rn bread for self and young “uns.” 
‘Father, it is that arguing spirit that 
is done you so much harm. You must 
» things as Heaven sends them; and 
about them. For 
stance, Heaven has sent you me.” 
‘So a’ might,” Master Anerley replied ; 
‘but without a voice from the belly of a 


fish, I wunna’ believe that He sent Bob 
Lyth.” 


not go arguing in 


MR. KEESLER’S JAR. 


y ES, Mr. Keesler told me the story, vir- 


tually in confession. 


HORSE-( 


It is a queer 
story, and I was somewhat at loss as to 
the counsel I was to give him. SoI take 
the gentle reader into my confidence | 
his. I may as well say, as I begin, 
it was not in Boston, or in Brook- 
or in New York, that this happen- 
The place was a sea-board town, 
where most of the people lived in a pret- 
ty suburb, but came into the old compact 
city for their work and for their amuse- 
ments. 
Vou, LX.—No. 357.—28 


} they could be. 


keep house. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PAINT-SHOP. 

‘Ir all began with the paint-shop,” he 
said 

IL knew that 
still increase,” 


‘the dumb man’s borders 
so asked no question what 
the paint-shop was, and by listening I 
learned. 

‘“The paint-shop was in the garden of 
the little house Bertha and I had hired 
just after Elaine was born When the 
agent the keys, he said, ‘ There 


rave me 


is a paint-shop in the garden, but you can 
make that useful for something.’ ” 

Max Keesler and 
Bertha Keesler did make the paint-shop 
good for something, as you shall see, if 
But he 
never thought of it at the beginning. 

Max had married Bertha, prudently or 
imprudently, as you may think—prudent 
ly I think—just because he loved her and 
she loved him. 
they 


So, indeed, it proved. 


you dare kee pon with the story. 


They were not quite pen- 
niless ; were not at all penniless. 
He had two or three thousand dollars in 
the bank, and had rather 
more in bonds. Max had a good berth, 
the day he was married, in a piano-forte 
factory. He earned his twenty-five dol 


savings she 


lars a week, with a good chance to earn 
more. I do not think they were impru- 
dent at all. 

But while they were on their wedding 
journey a panic began. 
membered afterward that 
first 


Max always re 
he read of the 
misfortune in Tribune 
which he bought in the train as they came 
Niagara. That 
but by no means the last. 
should think not. 
canes, and typhoons came. 


cust of a 


from was the first gust, 
The last? I 
Gusts, blasts, hurri- 
Half the busi- 
ness establishments of the country went 
to the bottom of the oceans they were 
cruising among the 

Max’s own piano-forte factory. 


on, and rest poor 

Nay, it 
seemed to Max that every other piano fac- 
tory he ever heard of had gone under, or 
was likely to. 

So that when the little Elaine was born, 
and they wanted to leave the boarding- 
house, which they hated, Max was out of 
work, and they were as economical as 
Still they determined that 
they would hire rooms somewhere, and 
Bertha knew she could man- 


lace better than that odious Mrs. Odonto, 


who polished their teeth so with her hor- 
rid steaks. And it ended in their hiring 
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—dog-cheap, because times were so bad— | 
this tumble-down old house on the corner 
of Madison Avenue and Sprigg Court, | 
which, as you know, had a paint-shop in | 
the garden. | 

‘“‘The truth is,” said the agent, ‘‘ that | 
the Cosmopolitan Railway Company, 
when they began, hired the barn and fit- 
ted it up for a paint-shop. They would 


leave their cars there to dry. But that 
was long ago. And no one has wanted | 

ip ; ; “peg 
to hire these premises till now. You | 


don’t happen to know a painter you could 
underlet the shop to ?” 

No. Max knew no such painter. But 
he figured to himself better times, when 
they would fit up the paint-shop as a sort 
of summer music-room. And it was plea- 
sant to know that they had something to 
let, if only any one wanted to hire. 

All the same, as he said to me when he 
began his confession, all his guilt, if it 
were guilt, all the crime, where there 
was crime, was “‘ along of the paint-shop,” 
as the reader, if he be patient, shall see. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WOMAN BEGAN IT. 

‘Dip you ever notice,” said Bertha, at 
tea one night, ‘‘ that the rails still run into 
the paint-shop, just as when the railway 
people painted their cars there ?” 

‘“Why, of course I have,” said Max, 
surprised. ‘‘They took up the frog in 
the avenue, but the old rails were not 
worth taking.” 

‘*T suppose so,” said Bertha, meekly. 
‘*T have been thinking,” she said—‘'I 
have been wondering whether—don’t you 
think we might—just while business is so 
dull, you know—have a car of our own ?” 

‘‘Have a car of our own!” screamed 
Max, dropping knife and fork this time. 
‘What do we want of a car?” 

‘“We don’t want it,” said Bertha, ‘‘ of 
course, unless other people want it.” But 
then she went on to explain that, no mat- 
ter how hard were the times, she observed 
that the street cars were always full. Peo- 
ple had to stand in them at night coming 
out from the theatre, although that did 
not seem right or fair. Bertha had mea- 
sured the paint-shop, and had found that 
there was room enough in it not only for 
a car, but fortwo horses. The old loft of 
its early days, when it served for a stable, 





— 





was left as it was made, big enough for 
ton or two of hay. It had occurred to 
Bertha that, as Max had nothing els 
do, he might buy two horses and a st; 
car, and earn a penny or two for Elai 
milk and oatmeal by running an opposi 
tion to the Cosmopolitan Company. 

Max loved Bertha, and he greatly 
spected her judgment. But he was 
man, and therefore he pooh-poohed he 
plan as absurd—really because it was hers 
All the same, after supper he went out 
and looked at the paint-shop. And 
next morning he climbed into the loft and 
measured it. Poor Max, he had little 
enough else to do. He sawed and sp 
all the wood. He made the fire. HH; 
would fain have cooked the dinner a) 
set the table, but Bertha would not let 
him. He had nothing else todo. Nota 
piano-forte hammer was there to cover be ’ 
tween the Penobscot and the Pacific, and 
the panic seemed more frightened and 
more frightful than ever. So Max did 
not waste any valuable time, though ly { 
did spend an hour in the old hay-loft. 1 

And at dinner it was he who took up 
the subject. ‘‘Who did you suppose 
would drive the horse-car, Bertha ?” 

‘Why, I had thought you would. | 
knew you were on their list for a driver's 
place at the Cosmopolitan office. And I | 
thought, if you had your own ear, you 
could be your own driver.” 

‘* And who was to be conductor ?” 

Then Bertha shut the window, for fear 
the little birds should hear. And she 
said that it had made so much fun at 
Christmas, when she dressed up in Floyd's 
Ulster, and that even Max’s father had 
not known her; that she had been think 
ing that if they only made evening trips, 
when it was dark, if Max always drove, 
she should not be afraid to be conductor 
herself. 

Oh, how Max screamed! He laughed, 
and he laughed, as if he had never laugh- 
ed before. Then he stopped for a minute 
for breath, and then he laughed again. 

At first Bertha laughed, and then she was 
frightened, and then she was provoked. 

‘** Why should I not be conductor? If 
you laugh’any more, I shall offer myself 
to the company to-morrow, and I will 
wear a crimson satin frock, and a hat 
with an ostrich feather. Then we will 
see which car is the fullest. Can not | 
hand a gentleman in quite as well as this 
assiduous squinting man who hands me 
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Can't I make chang 
you a 
will 


woman.” 


» as fast as that 


} 


fifteen-cent bill for 
laughed at, 


1 who gave 

juarter ¢ [ 
ch lama 

Max stopp d laughing for a 

| much that t 


ohed so) } 
1 } 
details that day. Any 


not be 


minute. 


iey 


tie had lau 


sed no more 
; 


mn to fares, or platforms, or the rall, 


ugh to make his face n, and 


. ’ , ¢ 
to erowd his handkerchief 


And 


rhing Ww 


el him 


his mouth. Bertha would not 


‘ie 
ige him by lau hen he did. 


CHAPTER III. 

4 LODGMENT M 

ALL the same, a lodg 
ide. The had 
und the little seed Bertha had plant 
not die. Poor fellow! his 

f all the 
were the 


ADE. 


had 
cested 


been sug: 


ment peen 


idea 


aid 
on the lists o 


name 
railway com 
names of five 
His 
was also on the postmaster’s list of 
the next 
carriers. 


S, and sO 
isand other fellows out of work. 
cants for vacancy among 
The postmaster was 
Max to write the 
that tl need be no 


is or 
wzingly civil; asked 
me himself, so 
stake. So Max observed that his name 
ume at the bottom of the seventh 
olumn of K’s, there being so many men 
whose name began with K who 
nployment. He ulated roughly, 
from the size of the book, that about sev- 
en thousand men had applied before him. 
Then he went to the Mayor to see if he 


1ere 
long 


needed 
cale 


| retraced. 


| 


ful 


| spend most of 


could not be a policeman, or a messenger 


City Hall. He had first-rate intro 
ductions. The Mayor’s clerk very 
ivil, but he said that they had about 
thousand pe ople waiting there. 
Max’s chances of serving the public seem 
ed but poor. 
(And thus it was that he haunted 
t-shop more and more. At first he 
no thought, of anything 
absurd as Bertha’s plan; still, all the 
me, it would do no harm to think it 
r, and the thinking part he did, 
did it carefully and well. He 
through all the experiences of driver and 
of conductor in imagination. He 
iade it his duty to ride on the front plat 
form always as he 
turned, that he 
the brakes 
Y he learned 


at the ¢ 
was 


course, of 
and 
went 
his 
to town or re- 


went 


sure of the 


price of 


grades. 
and 


and be 


the cars, 


So 


found from what factories th Cosmopol- 
itan was supplied. 


When a man thus 


, though he 


plans out a et 
thinks he does 
it becomes 
into it. If | 
he LS much more IlK 
would be if he had it 
as times grew harder and 


last Max had to make 


his bank de posit, and 


too, tired with enforce 
Max 


not oe 


had never cheert ork, 


] ] 
been DY 


took one of those steps which can 


He wrote, 
afterward, ‘‘ the f l i W TL1¢ 


| to eall 
h all 
this story hangs. 

But this was not til 

and lc 
loved he r 
her 


ertha, He 


} } 
and he Val 


talk WI! 


ving 


more than ever, ied 


+] , 
more than ever, after this vear anda 


half of married ha could 


have said the like of was 


and 


would 


nothing she would not 
she knew that there 
not do for her. 

Max told her at last that he fe 
aged. Everybody said, ‘*Go West but 
what could he do at the West? He did 
not know how to plough, and she did 1 
He said 
he had laughed at her pl in of the street 
ear at first, but he believed 

‘money in it.” They would 
their little capital in the 
A span of horses and a car could 
not be had for nothing. But once bought, 
they were property. He did not think 
they had better try to run allday. That 
would tire Bertha, and the 
not stand it. But if she 
would try. He would write 
tle, to a firm of builders whom the Cos 


1 
Was hoLhbing he 


lt diseour 


know how to make cheese. No. 


there was 


have to 


outfit. 


hors« Ss CO ild 
were serious, he 


Neweas 


| mopolitan had sometimes employed. He 


might catch the trick of 


| - 
Sala, 


would look out for a span of horses and 


proper harness. If she would have her 
they could at least try, 
If she did not like 
some appeal buil id 
off his hands. But, u 
if she did not really, 
the would never 


think of it again. 


dress ready when 


Car a rrived. 


the 
] 


would make to the 


1 


to take the car 


't, he said, in her 
favour plan, he 
speak of it nor 

He wa 


There 


Ber 


3 serious enough 
nor treating 
And she 

They had always wished, 
his work was what she 
Here seemed to be a way 


now. 
was no laughing 


poor 


tha’s plan as a joke. replied as 


seriously. she 
that 


hain: 
heip in. 


could 


al lek a oe 


ee 


= a A oe re ror 
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money, and, for that matter, to serve man- | hundred passengers by screaming, ‘‘ Nex 
kind too, where they could work together. | car—next car!” as he had driven yy 


True, the custom had been to carry on this | through the city into the more sequest 7 
business by large companies. But she | avenue. . 
saw no reason why a man and his wife} It was too late to go back, had 
should not carry it on as well as forty | doubted. | 
thousand share-holders. If it took her} But they did not doubt. 


away from the baby, it would be different. | 








But if they only went out evenings, after | —_.—— 
the little girl had gone to sleep, why, she | 
always slept soundly till her father and | TTAPTER TV 
mother came to bed, and Bertha would | weaceinaticel ' 
feel quite brave about leaving her. AN EXPERIMENT. 
So, as I said, the lodgement was made. | BERTHA heard with delight, listened « 
After this serious talk Max wrote the fa- | gerly, and sympathized heartily. W 
tal letter to the car-builders. | Max had told his tale, he went round 1 
It was in these words: | his handsome span of horses to take « 


| their collars and headstalls. 
Maptson AVENUE, April 1, 1875 | “Stop a minute, Max,” said Bertha 
‘DEAR Sir,—Can you furnish one | who held his lantern; ‘‘stop a minut 
more car, same pattern and style as the|if you are not too tired. We shall do 
last furnished for the Cosmopolitan Com- | nothing else to night. Suppose we just 
pany? The sooner the better. You will | try one trip—just for fun.” ' 


be expected to deliver on the Delaware | 





se 


But you are not ready.” 
Bay Line of steamers for this port, and ‘“‘T? J will be ready as soon as yo 


forward invoice to this address. | are. See ;’ and she vanished into t} 
‘* Respectfully yours, | harness-room. Max hardly believed her 
‘Max KEESLER.”’ but he did unfasten his horses—a little 

| clumsily—led them round to the other 


To which came an answer that fortu- | end of the car, and hooked on the heavy 
nately they had on hand such a ear as he | cross-bar; ran open the slding-door oi 
described, and that as soon as the last coat | the shop, and looked out upon the stars; 
| lettering could be put on, it | went to the back platform and loosened 
iipped. Max wrote by return | the brake there; and then, as he stepped 
mail to order the words ‘‘Madison Ave- | down, he met a spruce, wide-awake young 
nue Line” painted on each side, to direct | fellow, who said, ‘Hurry up, driver: 
that the color should be the same as that | time’s up; can’t wait all night here.” 
of the Madison Avenue Line, and he in- ‘* Bertha! my child!” cried Max; ‘‘ your 
closed a banker's draft for the amount. | own mother would not know you.” 







of paint an 


should be s] 


Never had the Neweastle builders been ‘* As to that, we'll see,” said the young 
better pleased with the promptness of the | man. ‘All aboard!” and she struck the 
pay. bell above her head with the most know- 


ing air. 

The trouble was, as Max said after 
ward, to run the wheels into the street 
just before seven o'clock in the afternoon. | rails when no one was passing. But he 
Max was waiting at the pier with his span | had, with a good deal of care, wedged in 
of horses. The car could be seen promi- | some bits of iron, which made an inclined 
nent in the deck cargo. The clerks and | plane on the outside of the outer rail, and 
agents were only too glad to be rid of her | as the car was always light when he 
at once. Quarter of an hour did not pass | started, the horses and he together soon 
before some sturdy Irishmen had run her | caught the knack. A minute, and they 
upon the branch rails which went down | were free of the road, bowling along at 
the pier. The horses behaved better than | the regulation pace of seven miles an 
he dared expect. When he brought his| hour. For their trip down and _ back 
new treasure in triumph into the paint-| they were quite free from official criti 
shop, and found Bertha, eager with ex-|cism. The office was at the upper end of 
citement, waiting for him there, he told | Madison Avenue—a mile or more above 
her that he had rejected, he believed, a! them. 


And everything happened, as Max told 
me afterward, to favor his plans. The 
Richard Penn steamer chose to arrive 





And never did young lover by the side | 
of his mistress drive his span of bays | 
through Central Park with more delight 
wn Max drove Bertha in that glad min 
vyhen she stood on the platform by 
were hailed by their 


= S] le. before they 
passenger. 
Jertha will remember that old woman 
r dying day—an old Irishwoman, 
as Bertha believes a boarding 
She had with her an immei 
redolent of cabbage, and of who 
ay what else. No professional con 
‘tor would have let her carry, that hun 
freight 
‘ a oe ee 
But Bertha was so frightened as 
hat she had 


without an extra 


rht of 
asked for one fare t no 
ee "ey 3 ‘ 1 
it OF Claiming WoO. Bertha made 


woman with the 
that it 
» anchored her to the roadway 
ilone with it. When 
were well inside the 


id into the door 


etext of helping the 


knowing, as she did So, 


her h 
ay, and said, as gruffly as she knew 
iow, ‘* You must put that 
the driver if you expect us to take it.” 


basket with 
[The poor woman was used to being bull 
| more severely, 
three 


's, glorious in white satin neck-ties 


and meekly obeyed. 


viveling girls with two ad 


way to the Gayety, all talk- 
together with their high-keyed voices, 
each of the three determined not to 
» one neglected in the attentions of 
two. Great frolic, laughter, secream- 


on the high key, and rushing back and 


vard before they determined whether 
h would sit all on one side, or three on 
» seat and two on the other, and, in the 


r case, which girl should be the third. 


” iot and screaming not much silenced by 
7 the entrance of three old eentlemen, also 
; in white neck-ties, on their way to the 
se hursday Club. Two paper-hangers, late 
n om an extra job, have to place their 

- ails on the front platform, and stand 
son : iere with their lone boards. Next comes 
he frightened shop-girl from the country. 

4 [tis her first experiment in going down to 
we ie city at night, and long ago she wish 

a ed she had not tried it. But Bertha hands 
oe er in so pleasantly, and insists on mak- 
= ng a seat for her so bravely, that the poor 


oo] } } 1 V1 43 ] } 
male thing looks all gratitude as she cud 


dles back in the corner and makes herself 





as small as she can. 
And at last there are so many t 
Bertha must force herself to go throug 


hat poor 
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Nor is it 
ive uncon 
} 


surprised, 


fares 


the car and take up the 


so hard as it seemed. Some 


sciously. Some are and dig 


| out the money from deep recesses, as if it 


were an outrage that they should be ex 


pected to pay. One old gentleman even 


} } . ] ] T 
demands change for five dollars. put 


Lal ene 1s more 


Bertha is all ready ror thi 


ready for the hard exigencies than she is 
‘or the easy ones. And when she comes 
to the front platform s] » two pa- 
per-hange Ss quite bravely nd has quite a 
orult bids M 


+ lk” 
stop at the South Kensin 


as she » sure and 


voice 
rossing be- 
come to the 


By and DY, : 


fore the 
ie neal r the city 
proper, the car an platforms fill ip. 
Bertha pushes throu on her seeond and 


tour oO lect 1 aha a last, ata 


thir 
stop, runs for sband 
shall be 


inside. it all these theatre people lea 


sure you p at vheate. . I 


there.” then she leaned 


down to whisper, ‘* There are three men 
smoking on the platform, and they make 


me sick. What 
‘I should like to thrash them,” 


can I do?” 
said 
Max, in a rage. ‘“But you must bully 


them yourself. Ill stand by you, and 
will call an officer, if there is a row.” 
] } 


Bertha gained new life, worked steadily 


‘ 
1 » } «} } . . 
pack through tne cro vded passage, open 


ed the door, and spoke: 
‘Smoking not permitted, gentlemen. 
Lady faint inside.” 
Without a whisper the three men emp 
tied their pipes and pocketed them, and 
Bertha had first great 


The second never costs so much as 


| 
won her victory. 


the 
first, nor is it ever so remembered. 
‘** Could you know—should you know— 
ean you tell 


Van Tromp Street, and woul 


about when we come to 97 
l you kind- 
ly stop there?” This was the entreating 
+ f 4 , | a ] ] 
request O1 the poor Irignt ned Shop il L. 
‘Certainly, ma’am; you said 97?” said 
board- 


} + 


iat that 


ha. as grimly as before to the 


ing-house kee per, but determined t 
girl should go right, even if the car stopped 
n hour. 
And when they came to 97, Bertha hand 
ed her down, and led her to the door, and 
had been a 


+ 


pealed at the bell as if she 
princess. ‘* Oh, I thank you so,” 
poor shrinking girl. ‘‘ And please 


I will be 


said 


me when your car goes back. 
all ready.” 
This, as Bertha says to this hour, was 


} : -] li{ 
the greatest compliment of her life. 


ee ee 


Siam ey 


Wine Sint mors ne i 
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They came home light, for it was in | 


that dead hour before the theatres and | 
concerts are pouring out their thousands. 
Bertha did not forget 97 Van Tromp 
Street, and her poor little ewe-lamb was | 
waiting at the door as the great car | 
stopped itself, uncalled As they ap 
proached Sprigg Court there was but one 
passenger left—a poor tired newspaper 
man. going out to Station 11 to see who 


had cut his throat in that precinct, or | 


what child had be en run over. 


‘Far as we go,” said Bertha, 


cruttest voce 


in her 


And the poor fellow, who was asleep, 
tumbled out. not knowing where he was, 


and 


unable, of course, to express his sur 
prise. 
SS 
CHAPTER V. 
REGULAR WORK. 
WHEN they were once home, both of 


them were too much excited and quite too | 


tired to think of a second round trip, even 
to catch the theatres. Glad enough were 
sertha held 
while Max rubbed down the 
horses and put them up for the night. 


they to shut the paint shop. 


the lantern 


re-appeared in her own 
incredibly short, and ran into the 
house at once to see how the baby was. 

Baby! Dear little chit, she had not 
moved a hand since her mother left her. 
So, with a light heart, Bertha joined her 
husband in the kitchen. 


time 


They counted up the money, and sub- | 


tracted what Bertha had started with. 


+ 


not then introduced the bell-punch, nor 
did it ever, 


bother of 


so faras I know, introduce the 
tickets. Max and Bertha fol- 
lowed in all regards the customs of the 
Cosmopolitan. The freight down town 
had been very large, the freight up had 
light, but they were seven dollars 
and fifty-five cents richer than they were 
three 

‘How much money it looks like!” said 
Bertha. ‘* Even with that old man’s five- 


dollar bill, it makes so big a pile. 


bee n 


hours before. 


I never 
saw two dollars in nickels before.” 

‘*T hope you may see a great many be- 
fore you are done, my sweet,” said Max, 
cheerily. 

‘But is it fairly ours ? 
bled about that 


Are you trou- 
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'to the public. 


character in a | 


| had of it. 
Happily for them, the Cosmopolitan had | 





‘“*T am sure we have worked for 
said Max, laughing. ‘‘I know I neve, 
worked so hard in my life, and I do 
believe you ever did.” 

‘*No: if that were all.” 

‘And is it not all? The car is bough: 
with your money. The horses and t] 
hay were bought with mine.” 

‘** But the rails,” persisted Bertha, a lit 
tle unfairly, as she had 
whole. 

‘*The rails,” said Max, coolly, **belon 


I 


+ 


planned { 


They are a part of th 
pavement of the street, as has been det 
mined 


again and again. If I chos 


| have a coach built to run in the track. no 


body could hinder me. This is my hack 
ney-coach, and you and I are friends of 
the people.” 

So Bertha’s conscience was appeasi 
and they went happily to bed 

The next morning Max came home i 
He had seen Mr. Federshal 
his old foreman, who always was cordial 
and sympathetic. He had told Mr. Feder 
shall where he lived; that he had an old 
stable on the premises, and that, for a lit 
tle, he was keeping a pair of horses there: 
that he had no other regular employment 


creat clee. 


| And Mr. Federshall, of his own accord, had 
paws . | 
Then she disappeared in the harness-room, 


asked him to keep his covered buggy. ‘‘] 
have had to sell my horses long ago,” li 
said, laughing. And Max was to store 


| the buggy, and take his pay in the use of 


it for nothing. 

So they might go to ride that living 
morning with the span, take the baby, 
and have no end of a ‘‘ good time.” 

A lovely day, and a lovely ride they 
The baby chirruped, and was 
delighted, and pretended to know cows 
when they were pointed out to her. As 
if, in fact, the poor wretch knew a coy 
from a smoke-stack. All the same they 
enjoyed their new toy—and freedom. 

With this bright omen ‘‘ regular work” 
began. But they soon found that as ‘‘ reg 
ular work” meant two round trips every 
evening, they must not often take the 
out in the morning. As Max 
pointed out to Bertha, they had bette: 
hire a horse for three dollars and a half 
than lose one round trip. So, in the long 


horses 


run, they only treated themselves to a 
drive on a birthday or other anniversary. 

A good deal of the work was a mere 
dragging grind, as is true of most work. 
Bertha declared that it came by streaks. 
Some nights the passengers were all crazy: 








MI 
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men would the when they 
not want to get out; people would | 
rushing down side streets to come 


stop car 


yme 
hoard, who found they wanted to be 
out as soon as they had entered; a 
et-faced little woman would discover, 
er she 1] in, 
}town when she should be going out: 


was W that she was going | 
ier would make a great row, and de 

she had paid a fare, and afterward 

And all 
se things would happen on the same 
another night everything 
be serene, and the people as regular 


that she had it in her glove. 


ht On 
ould 
f they were checker-men or other pup 
They would sit where they ought, 

and where they should, enter at the 
rht place, leave where they meant to; 
a would have as little need to 
er herself about them as about that 
wt little baby who was sleeping at home 


1D 1 
spt} 
aq pertil 


I 
1 
i 


so sweetly. 
The night which she now looks back 
pon with most terror, perhaps, was the 
eht when a director of the Cosmopoli 
n came on board. 
ilmost beyond words when the tidy old 
ntleman nodded and smiled with a pat- 
nizing air. 


just turned to the passenger opposite, 


and then, with her utmost courage, she | 


uwned to him, and said, firmly, ‘* Fare, 
‘Fare ? 
Iam Mr. Siebenhold.” 

The passengers all grinned, as if to say 
not to know M 
one’s self unknown. 
lect all her W hat 
stiffest martinet do in her place? 
lped down her terror. 

‘T can’t help that, Sir. 


or 


powers. 
She 
on 


If you 


Magnificent instinct of a woman! 
Bertha had never heard of a 
ss, nor contemplated the exigency. 
said the great man. ‘ Well, 
2? IT suppose I have.” 


For 


‘Pass ?” 


S pass 


cket-book appeared. 

ith just the least unnecessary display 

f greenbacks, a printed envelope appear- 
ed. From its depths a pink ticket, large 
and clean, appeared. ‘‘How will 
do, my man ?” 


For all Bertha could see, the pass might 
in- 


have been in Sanskrit. Her 
deed, were beginning to brim over. 


eyes, 


3ut 


She was frightened | 


Did he mean to insult her? | 


Why, my man,I am a direct- | 
| floor; and if they had a boiled chicken for 


r. Siebenhold was to argue | 
Bertha had to col- | 
would the | 


| of them flinched. 
are a | 
director, you have a director’s pass, I sup- | 
% | nothing. 


director’s | 
| did he ask her. 


And from | 


1e depths of an inside pocket a gigantic | 
From its depths, 


that | 


she walked to the light, looked at the 
pass, said ** All right” as she gave it back, 
and took out her own note-book to ente 
the free passenger. 

‘“You’ve not been long on the line ?” 
said the old gentleman, fussily. 
‘Not very long, Sir.” 

‘* Well, my lad” 


have done perfectly right 


more fussily 
perfectly. ] 
| the conductors areas careful. I 


to Mr. Beal. What 


' you 


] 


hope al 
shall 
your number 

Bertha pointed to her jaunty cap, and 
537” at the same moment. The old 
took down the number, and 
did not forget his promise. 

The next day he talked to the superin- 
tendent an hour, to that worthy’s creat 
disgust. When Mr. Siebenhold left the 
office at last, the superintendent said to 
the cashier, ‘‘ The old fool wanted ‘to ree- 
ommend No. 537.’ I did not tell him that 
have three hundred and thirty 


name you is 


said ** 
gentleman 


we only 

men.” 
So Bertha passed her worst trial, as she 

thought itthen. But a harder test was in 


store. 


CHAPTER VI. 
YOUR UNCLE. 
THE baby was growing to be no baby. 
She to run about the 


was big enough 


dinner, the little girl sucked and even 
onawed at the bones. The autumn had 
gone, and Bertha had a long winter Ulster 
to do her cold work in, and Max a longer 
and a heavier one for his. Still, neither 
Max did not like his 
work as well as he liked covering piano- 
forte hammers, but he liked it better than 
And Bertha liked to be out of 
debt, and to see Max happy. So never 
did she ask him to drop a trip, and never 


It was a light trip one evening, for the 
weather was disagreeable, and unless the 
theatre filled them up, it would be a very 
poor evening’s work. As they went out 
of town nearly empty, Bertha came rush- 
ing out upon the front platform to Max, 
and said to him, in terror, ‘‘ Your uncle 
and aunt are on board!” 

‘What ?” 

‘* Your uncle Stephen, from New Brit- 
ain, and your aunt, and they have two of 
your old-fashioned German carpet-bags, 
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and two baskets, and a bird-cage. They 
are coming to make usa visit. He asked 
me very carefully to leave them at the 
corner of Sprigg Court.” 

‘*Make us a visit!” cried Max, aghast; 
‘how can we run the car ?” 

‘*T don’t know that,” said Bertha. ‘I 
should like to know first how they are to 
get into the house.” 

‘*That, indeed,” said Max; and, after a 
pause: ‘‘ You must manage it somehow.” 

This is what men always say to their 
wives when the puzzle is beyond their own 
solution. And Bertha managed it. For- 
tunately for her, the night was dark. 





The old uncle and aunt were quite out of | 


their latitude, and they didn’t know their 
longitude. They were a good deal dazed 
by the unusual experience of travel. 
They were very obedient when Bertha 


stopped the car a full square before she | 


came to her own house, and said: 

‘You had better get out here. I will 
take your baskets and the cage.” This 
she did, and deposited all three of the bi- 
peds on the sidewalk. She bade them 
‘* eood-evening”’ even, and, when the old 
gentleman had at last put his somewhat 
cumbrous question, ‘‘Could you kindly 
tell us on which corner Mr. Max Keesler 
lives ?” the car was gone in the darkness. 

Short work that night as Bertha doffed 
her Ulster and assumed her home cos- 


tume. For Max, he only tethered the | 


horses, and then ran into the house, light- 
ed it, and waited. Bertha joined him, 
however, before his uncle appeared. And 
leaving her in her own parlor, the guilty 
Max put on his hat, walked down the 
avenue, and met his dazed relatives, so 
that he could help them and the canary- 
bird and the baskets to his own door. 

‘*Come, Bertha, come!” he cried; ‘‘ here 
is Uncle Stephen and my aunt!” 

‘‘“Where did you drop from, dear 
aunt ?” and the dear old lady explained 
how they had rung at the wrong door, 
how long the servant was in coming, and 
then how badly the servant understood 
their English. 

‘But how came you there at all ?”’ per- 
sisted Bertha. 


‘*Oh, the conductor left us at the wrong | 


street.” 

‘““At the wrong street!” cried Bertha; 
‘*these conductors are so careless! But 
this man must have done it on purpose. 
What looking man was he ?” 

‘*My dear child,” said her aunt, speak- 


ing in German, ‘‘you must not blame 
him; he was very young and very kind 
perhaps he was a new man, and did yot 
know. He was very kind, and carried 
the bird himself to the sidewalk.” 

After this, mischievous Mistress Bertha 
did not dare say a word. 

But there was no second trip that even 
ing. 

Nor the next evening. Nor the next 
Nor the next. Nor for many evenings 
more. 

Max and Bertha took Uncle Stephen 


| and their aunt to the little German play 


of the Turnverein; they took them to the 
German opera, which, by good luck, came 
to town, but they did not go in Max’s ear 
Max took his aunt to ride one day, and 
another day he took Uncle Stephen, but 
not in his own car. The horses were eat 
ing their heads off, as he confessed to 
Bertha, but not a wisp of hay nor a graii 
of oats could he or she earn for them 
One is glad to have his aunt and unek 
come and see him. But how shall the 
pot boil if aunt and uncle cut off the 
channel through which the water flows 
to the pot, nay, block the wheels of the 
dray which brings the coal to the fire ? 
At last one fatal day Uncle Stephen, 
as he smoked his pipe, came out, as | 
was fond of doing, to the paint-shop t 
see Max rub down his horses. Nay, the 
old man walked out into the garden, 


|threw out the lighted Tabak which he 


loved so well, threw off his coat, and with 
a wisp of straw rubbed down one hors 
himself. 

‘‘T show you how,” he said. ‘‘The 
poor brute—you do not half groom him.” 
This in German. 

‘*Ah me!” Max replied. ‘‘We must 
groom them well. The proverb says, 
‘When the horse is to be sold, his skin 
must shine.’ ” 

‘* Must he be sold, then, my boy ?” 

‘‘Ah me! yes, he must be sold. He 
eats off his head. As the proverb says, 
‘If the man is hungry, the beast goes to 
the fair.’” 

‘**Mein Gott!” said the old man, not ir 
reverently ; ‘‘it is indeed hard times.” 

‘‘Hard times,” said Max, ‘‘ or I would 
not sell my bays. But the proverb says, 
‘It is better to go afoot fat than to be 
starved and ride.’ ” 

‘*And what do these people pay you 
for storing this car here, my son ?” 
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me? They pay not a pfennig. 


se Pay 
it the proverb says, ‘Better fill your 
use with cats than leave it empty.’ ” 

‘Mein Gott they should pay 


‘said the old man. 


some 


by the 


‘7 
i see 


| they use it sometimes.” 
\nd Max said nothing. 
e next day the old man returned to 


harge. 


My son Max,” he said, 
y keep their car here, 


‘do this com- 
and pay noth- 
‘The 
not 


They pay nothing,” said Max. 
says, ‘The rich miller did 

he mill-boy was hungry.’ ” 
{ 
| 


Lilt 


] 
rp 


“ove 


v that t 
My son Max, le 
‘ht, and let us driv 
will 


is take out > car 


Ss 


» down town and 


( 


ck. we vet some rent from 


and 


Guilty Max! He started as if he were 
shot. 


‘Max, my son, do you drive the horses, 
] what you 


conductor.” 
' 


Guilty Max! His face He 
bent down and concealed himself behind 


will be the boy behind 
was fire. 


» horse he was rubbing. 

‘What do you say, my son? Shall I 
make as good conductor as my little 
ertha ?” 
Then guilty Max knew that his uncle | 
all. But indeed the old man had | 


suspected at the first. 


WK 


Only there had 
seemed to him something natural, which | 
he could not understand, in 
the handsome young conductor. 
wood luck, bad luck, 


the face of 


unce had ordered 
lee ] ° 
early the next morning, 


} 


h 


en 
the reader say 
as he smoked his pipe before breakfast, he 
had 
had ste 


walked into the paint-shop. 
l into the ear. 
iw he had found his wife’s handker 

f, the loss of which she had deplored, 
ind evident traces of bird-seed from the 
The old man was slow, but he was 


I 


pec 
i 


Ct 


ra 


sure, 
1 
Lat 


on these observations 1 brought him 


out on a result not far from true. 


‘‘My son,” he said, after Max had made | 


confession, ‘‘if the business is all right, 


as you say, why do we not follow it in the 
daytime ?” 


Max said that he did not like to expose | 


Bertha to observation in the daytime. 

‘** But, my son, why do you not expose 
me to observation in the daytime? If i 
is all right, I will go down town with you. 
I will go now.” 

Then Max said that though i 


S24 
A 


was all 


C 


But, as | 


Then he | 


On the floor of | 


And a few days of rapt meditation | 


ht according to the higher law, the lo 


| } } 


Law it be 


rig 


il iad not vet en yreted on 


this subject, and he was af 
] 
hem. 


I 


them 


would stop t 
‘Ah, ] 


WeELL, 
man. 


understand,” said the old 
stop us; let have 


and let us settle it for 


et us 
1 
laWs 


one grand ut, 
ever.” 

Then lained, further, that he 
had no money for , and that be- 


it settled he should be pen 


Max ex} 


lawsuit 


VSI 


fore the Was 


| niless. 


and 
[ never yet 


l 


** Ah. 


1 
who have 


» Stephen, ** 
I money hnouLi 
spent 
I 
you. 
At night 


tre, let us dance, | 


a kreutzer at God willing. 


never will. 
What 
] 


W 


; oul 
t pla) 


us 


us do it 


L 
you ¢a 
Ci 
} 


‘ — : 
ness 18 vood DuSsIne i¢ 


‘ht. Come 
eau 


L 
li t us see your 
Ober 
And he 
as 


rival 


with me. 
il 
surintendant. 
ilty 
] 


aow 


lly . 
bur whi ll him 


man 
mi me,” 
haled 
to 
the superintendent. 

And tl] Enc 


Max with him in a 3 


car the n-town oflice of Mr. Beal, 


] 


hen the i came. 


> 
\ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE END. 


] 


Max and his uncle entered the office, and 
were ushered into Mr. Beal’s private room. 

‘* Be seated, gentlemen moment ;” 
| and in a moment the tired man of affairs 
turned with that uninterested bow, as if 
he knew they had nothing of any import 
to say. 

But Max, man fa 
iis head and entered squar 


} 


i 


wl held 


wien 110n, 


up 
| } 


|ry, Mr. Beal colorec 
A minute 


door, 


ly on his sto 
all atten- 
} 


} 
and 


> 
more, ¢ >¢ al rOSse 


| tion. 


t 


1 141 1 1 
and closed the nat h ‘sure 


les 


they were not heard. Ine 


} 


| he ai 


and l 


eagerly, vet as if 
to be proved in the Vrong. 


Max, at 


e done is wrong, 


‘In short,” said 


what I hav 
I do not want any fig 


I 


fo say ial 
the 
make amends.” 

Strange t 


re 
Vv seem d to he ed him. 


company, and should be 


say, tl 


man of affairs hard 
Mr. Beal was al 


) ie 


ay 


*Ohn 


rei in a brown-study. 


> I am 
Have 


I am su 


your pardon. 


certainly. r 
muc] I be 


you said all you wis 


¥ CS, 


hj ] . 
1obiged, < 
1 
hie 


d to say @” 








| 


ae 


a: 
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‘Nothing more,” said Max, half of-| midnight. At one the next morning Ma, 
fended drew out the fatal truck upon the aver 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Beal | down to the top of the steep grade at D 
again. Kalb Street, braked up, and then took of 

‘I came to beg yours,” said Max, just | his horses. Then, with the exquisit 
rising to the drollery of the position. lief with which a soldier after his en]jsi 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Beal | ment leaves his barracks, Max loosened 
nee mor uut—I have been afraid—of | the brake, jumped from the platform | 
this thing ever since I was on the line. | saw the car run from him into the night 
You say you do not want to fight with The first morning driver on the Cosn 
the company Quite right, young man, | politan, in the gray of the morning, met 
juite right; the company is friends with | an empty car on the long causeway 
all the world, and wants no fighting.” | Pitt’s Dock. He coupled it to his own ¢ 





But after this pacific beginning Mr. | reported it, and was told to take it to the 
Beal went on to say that he was well | new Herkimer stables. 


ware. and that the directors were aware, | 


that any man had a right to use their rails And Max ? 
if he did not interfere with the public con And Bertha ? 
venience. He did not say, but Max was Unele Stephen and the good Frau 


quick enough to see, that the fact that he | found hfe in Sprigg Court too comforta 

and Bertha had used the rails for so long | ble to want to move. Little Elaine w 

a time, and the company never knew it, | such a pet, and dear Bertha was so mu 

was itself evidence that the public had | like her mother. 

suffered no inconvenience. | Itended when they took the rest of the 
In an instant Max saw, and his uncle } house up stairs, and Uncle Stephen made 

saw, that Mr. Beal was much more anx- |} Max his man of business in that curious 

ious to keep this fact from the public than | commerce of his with Natal and the Mo 

he was to apprehend any offenders, if of- | zambique Channel. 

fenders they had been. 


‘*Mr. Keesler, the press would make no | Still Max’s conscience sometimes dis 
end of fun of us if this thing was known.” | turbs him. In one of such moods hi 
This after a pause. | comes to me to confess and receive coun 
‘*Suppose, Mr. Keesler, you turn your | sel. Absolution I do not give. 
stock over to us, at a fair valuation, and I And it is thus, gentle reader, that it 


give you the first berth I have as a driver? | happens that I tell his story to you. 
I am afraid I can not engage your con- 
ductor.” 





A SYMPOSIUM OF WOOD 
He came to be scolded. It seemed he was | ENGRAVERS. 
expected to offer terms. Ves 7 impartial critic,” says the Lon 
‘* Frankly, Mr. Keesler, we had rather | don Saturday Review, ‘‘who is 
not have much public discussion as to the | asked where the best wood-cuts are pro 
rights of individuals to put their cars on | duced, has, we fear, but one answer pos 
our rails. You seem to be tired of the | sible: neither in England, Germany, nor 
business. What do you say ?” | France, but in America...... Look at the 
Max made a very short answer. | delicacy of the American engraving 
The truth was, he was sick to death of | number of different tints and shades, 
the business. In very little time he had | microscopic graining of the ground, thi 
named his price for the car, and as soon as | absolute fidelity of the print to the origi 
it was named Mr. Beal had agreed. | nal drawing, the subordination of the en 


But how shall I take possession ?” said | graver’s mind to that of the artist whom 
Mr. Beal. ‘‘If I send one of my men for} he perpetuates, In ordinary English 
it, the story will be in the Herald within | wood-cuts the artist’s work is translated, 
three days.” | not perpetuated. It is obliterated, and we 

‘‘Trust me for that,” said Max. ‘‘Till| must put up with a translation, just as 


you have your car you need not send your | some ancient Greek authors are known 


_ . . . . | 
This with asick smile. Max was amazed. | 


, th 
4] 


check.” | only by the Latin versions of their works. 
A child can recognize the heavy hand of 
The Cosmopolitan cars do not run after | the [English] engraver. His individual- 
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his mannerism, is much more strong- | of Boyesen, I liked it so much that I was 
marked than that of the artist, and in | about to write to the editor of the maga 
result we have a black-and-white imi- | zine in which it appeared, and tell hi 
m of a pen and-ink drawing, absolute- | so My theories, so far as I have any, 
oid of gradation, and showing every- | are for the simple direct line rather than 
that the cutter has been wrestling | for the involved style. Take this engrav 
the artist, not helping him; has been | ing of a drawing by Mr. Appleton Brown; 
him down, rather than allowing | I don’t know any method that wou 
, to tell his own tale.” The S iturday have r pre duced the picture better. The 


| 

has never been charged with a object Was to repeat as closely as possib!] 

favor of American art, or indeed | by black ink and white paper, 
erican. Its appreciation | design; so ‘ew it with the 
ood-engraving, therefore, | went slong. I wanted to ¢ 

to being intelligent and just, | or, light, and atmosphere [ could, and I 

spontaneous and candid. | used white line. Mr. Linton’s doctrine 

est of our wood-engravers are incon- | that every eng j 


the best in the world: and the | must be drawn in white line is the true 


raving and the whole of it 


lay Review has mentioned the prin- | doctrine; and I should simply refuse a 
reason why they are so, namely, | block that I could not treat in that w: 
nswerving loyalty to the original | because it would give me no pleasure 


ng in the| There are plenty of engravers who can 


‘es which they are cutti 
bas 


But there are other reasons also, | do fac-simile work better than I can, and 


hese, as well as the principal one, | who like it. As for brush marks, they 
ll be found in the proceedings of the | are not wort reproducing, yet perhaps 
svmposium It is to be regretted | they could be reproduced in white lin 
t the limits of a magazine article make | When standing at the proper distances 
possible to give a hearing to but few of | from a painting, you do not see them 
e distinguished artists who have brought | Still, sometimes, as a copy of the orig 
out the interesting and most creditable | inal, an engraving that reproduces the 
ult that has enlisted the recognition | brush marks is happy; for example, Mr 
d commendation of both Europe and | Juengling’s engraving of the Whistler 
{merica. This restriction is all the more | portrait. I don’t know how it could have 
nfortunate because so many of them are | been done better. Yet, as an engraving 
ble to enlighten the public otherwise | pure and simple, Mr. Kruell’s **‘ Dauphin,” 
in with their facile and eloquent grav- | with its knowledge and use of pure line 
It should be added that the pleasant- | to get all the forms, and the several tex 
y colloquial tone of the testimony about | tures of drapery, flesh, hair, and so forth, 
to be adduced is due to the fact that it | is more artistic and pleasing. The pure 
consists for the most part of reports of | line is an added charm, and work done 
conversations with the several speakers. | with it is delightful as an etching. The 
These reports have in every case been sub- | only motive that can lead an artist-en- 
mitted to the speakers for revision and | graver to reproduce brush marks, washes, 
approval, and have received the same. crayon marks, and the like, seems to be 
one of bread and butter. But I would 
MR. A. V. 8S. ANTHONY. not put my self on record as objecting to 
Given the work of the artist, the en- | any man’s style. In the new edition of 
graver’s first duty is to reproduce it with- | Longfellow you will find every good en 
any change whatever. If the repro-| graver in the country represented, with 
luction is worth doing at all, it is worth | one exception, and I mean to get him 
doing well. I think that Mr. Linton is | If a man has any individuality, he should 
best engraver that ever lived; his the- | show it in his work. One’s graver-work 
s are absolutely sound and absolutely | is like his chirography; if he attempts to 
rht. The best result is obtained by the | write back-hand when he usually writes 
pure graver line; yet any result is allow- | running-hand, he will be cramped, and 
able, if faithful to the original. But I go | will resemble anybody else who is trying 
farther than Mr. Linton with respect to | the same thing. Still, the future of wood 
Mr. Cole’s engraving of Modjeska, which | engraving lies, I think, in the domain of 
is one of the nicest pieces of work that I | pure white line. 
ever saw. As for Mr. Cole’s engraving The engraver should be known by his 





tee 


ee 
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vork. There should be no necessity for 
You should 
be able to tell it without any signature. 


his name to appear on it. 


Along with the faithful reproduction of 
the artist’s picture there should be a cer- 
tain be 

1 


- 
self, who has 


‘auty reflected by the engraver him- 

told the story in his own 
special way. [like Mr. W. T. Richards’s 
paintings; I like also Mr. W. M. Hunt's, 
although the latter are produced with a 
ely less than two inches across. 
something to say in his own 
way, and each has a spe cial charm of his 


Nevertheless, 


Ll recognize the right of any publisher to 


‘ re 
own. po of the engraver. 


engraved in any style that 
suits him, or that suits the public. Mr. 
Swain G pronounced Mr. Jueng 
‘Old Orchard” a 
nal drawing. The 
engraver relies entirely upon the estima 





line’s engraving of his ‘ 





perfect copys of the or 


tion in which the painters and draughts 

men hold him. That is all the reputation 

he wants. 
Which is 


a photograph on the block or a drawing 


the better to engrave from, 
on the block? I most decidedly prefer 
he drawing, and I don’t know an en- 
When cutting the 





graver who does not. 


photograph, you are constantly compelled 


+ 


to refer back to the original; and, besides, 
the cost is from ten to thirty per cent. 


more than when engraving from the 


| the best artists in England are or have 


been draughtsmen on wood. 


| 


Millais \ 
telling me the other day that those who 
let their practice of drawing lapse in any 
degree, fall off at once more or less 
their painting.” No subtleties of cok 


| help the artist in such work; he is 


pendent upon pure form. In black and 
white his reliance must be upon abs 
truth. 

piece out his drawing. The best colo 
in America is often faulty in his dra 


he is so engrossed with his hues and t 


There is no charm of color 


that he thinks of nothing else. 

The wood-engraving of to-day has m 
no advance upon that of Bewick and A] 
bert Diirer, so far as principle is cone 


ed. Even the foremost of o 





"engrave 
Lite il 
has made no advance upon Shaksp 
and Homer; painting no advance 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the x 


1 
+ 


tne big fellow Ss. 


praise the work of those men. 


The users of the wh 
line constitute the only lawful school o 
Bewick was the founder o 
this school. Linton isa white-liner. Col 
at his best, and untrammelled by his o 
inal, is always a white-liner. Of Smith 
wick the same is true, and of Morse als 
It follows, therefore, that there is no ni 


engravers. 


| school of wood-engravers that can be pa 


drawing. There are plenty of painters | 


who can draw well on wood. Shirlaw 


made as handsome a picture as I ever saw 
m wood Dielman made one so hand 
some that I hated to give it up to the en 
graver. Colman, J. D. Smillie, Whit 


tredge, McEntee, W. Hart, all draw beau 
Ey ery be nly 


bbey and Reinhart have done. 


knows what 
It is dif 
to say which will be more used in 


| . the photograph on the block 


y on wood. 


vy the drawing on the block. Perhaps 


1 the good times come again, and 
painters can sell their paintings freely, 
they will not draw much on wood. In 
case probably the picture may be 
iven to a skilled draughtsman, who will 

py it on the wood: there are many men 
vho ean do such copying, and whose serv 
This method, 
simpler, and better 


both for the publisher and the engraver. 


nsive. 


ices are not exXD 


doubtless, would be 


Mr. G. H. Boughton wrote me from Lon- 
don only a few months ago: ‘‘ The prac 
vets in drawing for draw 
Nearly all 


valuable. 


S Sake IS ery 


amount or authoritative. Asa matter o 
fact there is no new school at all. Th 
reproduction on wood of the pecu 


lar 


fects of crayon or chalk was done, and 


perfectly done, as long ago as 1852, by 


Kretzschmar, in Leipsic. Until I had ex 


amined one of his engravings with a m 


[In 1863, Loedel, another German artist 


perfectly reproduced the effect of a dra 
ing made with pen and ink, and work 


| over with a brownish tint, and heighten 


with red and white chalk. So you s 
that the so-called new school is at 


| twenty-seven years old. Moreover, as 


| study to produce. 


nifying alass, I took it to bea lithograph. 
: - 
i 


l 


said before, such reproductions of crayon, 


chalk, and brush effects lack the charm « 
firm, pure line. 


They give nothing that 


the photograph would not give. But in 


such a work as Kruell’s ‘‘ Dauphin,” y 
have what it has taken years and years 

A good etching is al 
together the highest form of art in bla 


| and white; and the reason that makes 


| such is the same that puts a good wood 
| engraving next to an etching in rank. | 
is the charm of the line that pleases. Co 
trast a poor etching with a fine one—a 


+ 
t 
l 


n 
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etching by Hamerton, for example, with 
by Seymour Haden. The former is 


to the last degree; it 


one 
commonplace may 
a faithful copy of a scene, but it has no 


rt value whatever. On the contrary, ev 


Haden 


vou scarcely want 


ne that Seymour 


draws is 
tiful to pe fection : 
: 


ter a single dot. So with engravers. 
man will repres nt the picture sim 
i] 


another will bestow upon it the ad 


mal charm of pure line, which noth 
rean teach him 
added charm of 


color in a painting is 


yrous to the added charm of line in a 


) wood-envraving’ 


MR. TIMOTHEUS COLE. 


vood-engraving is 
fully to produce the artist’s work in 
lines. The nt little 


umong the eng 


flurry 
is due to the fact 

m have been experiment 
recently in more or less novel ways. 
experimented with the rest of 
and J to the 
pure There is no pro 


t some OF th 


ive 


have learned know 
line. 
‘ty in picking, stippling, and cross-lin 


where there is no sense in it. Sup 
» you cross line trees (it has often been 
lone), your result is hanical rather 
n artistic, giving simply the color 
There 
natural line that the hand 
and it me 


it an engraver should try to work in 


mec 
vithout any idea. is something 
beautiful in a 
makes in drawing: seems to 
‘ree manner that an artist would with 

S pencil. 
Hence a 
A ‘* tint” 
as an organ key is set to a certain note 
that 

with the ‘* square” 
ble freedom. It 


pencil, the 


“square” tool is the best tool. 
tool is set to a certain line, just 


> 


mechanical. But 


nd is, in sense, 
tool one has all possi 
st’s tool—the 
brush, of the engraver. You 


can do with it whatever you desire. It 


is the arti 


cuts an infinite variety of lines, just as a 
pencil makes any line that you please. I] 
ise only two tools—a ‘‘ square” tool, and 
a ‘‘fine” tool. Mr. Linton’s line is the 
only true line there is. What engravers 
need to do is to use his line, and to strive 
to excel him in the reproduction of the 
artist’s work. This is what I am trying 
to do, and shall continue trying to do. 
But when engraving the Wyatt Eaton 
portrait of Emerson, to which objection 
has been made by Mr. Linton, I exactly 
reproduced the crayon effects by the use 
of mechanical means—simply by picking 


with the Mr. Linton 
notes a deficiency of texture; the 
he 


quality. 


‘square’ tool. 
nose, 
says, is the same as the background in 
But 
dulges in the 
fault, if 
avoided easily 


he forgets that he often in 
fault himself. The 
fault, could have been 
but then I should 


the er m etfeet which I in 


same 
it Was a 
enough: 
lost 
to 
pure line, 


have 


tended background is in 


Keep. 


very slight and varied, and ex 
tremely laborious 

The portra 
in pure line 


t of Whittier was engraved 
1 don’t know which the art 
st liked the better. Look at the 


| in that pic 


sort, 
silky appearance of the rabe 


ture; it would not be possible to represent 
this in any other way than by pure 
As for the 
ret the 

pure waving lines 
I think; but it 
descends to 


line. 
in no other way could you 
motion of 


sky, 
clouds so well as by 

Engraving is an art, 
is no art if the engraver 
such mechanical means 
picking, cross-lining, and stippling for re 
producing the original 


+ 


eut 


as 
work. I could 
that sky perpendicularly if 1] 
what idea would it 
spectator would not think 


chose: 
but convey? The 


that it w: 


Sa 


sky, but a wall, or something else. By a 


pure line the engraver can express any 
thing and everything better than by any 
other hatched up, 
you do not 
that a pure 
The etcher foes to work just as the 


means: but a line 
altered so that 


chopped up, L 
would not eall 


| 
a line—|] 
line. 


engraver should; the purpose is the same 


see 


in each case. If he wants to represent a 
blue sky, he does not make a series of 
cross-hatchings. The sense of motion, as 
in leaves, of roundness, as in a human 
arm, can not be rendered so well in any 
other way as by pure lines. As for re 
producing a painter’s brush marks, I don’t 
like it myself. Is it right to make a sur 
face look as if it were patched? And 
the of reproducing 
charcoal marks in an engraving, say, two 


where is 


propriety 
inches square? Nobody would be so mis 
led as to suppose that so small a picture 
could have been done in charcoal. 

Mr. Linton has done a great deal for 
wood engvray ine. For a long time I have 
constantly referred to him in my work. 
Of course, like the rest of us, he has a 
But I wouldn't take 
the liberty he does with an artist’s design. 
If the artist is a first-class one, it is not to 
be supposed that the engraver can be first 
class and at the same time a better artist 
than the first-class one. 


vood many errors. 


It is as much as 
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any man can do to become a first-class en- 
graver. Mr. Linton’s renderings of some 
of Miss Hallock’s work have certainly 
been abominable, horrible in their failure 
to get the spirit of the artist and her out 
lines. Itis ashame fora man to cut such 
But Mr. Lin 


ton is incapable of getting an artist’s spirit 


’ 9 _= 1 
a lady $s WOrkK 1n that way. 


and outlines. Fine work he has done, 
but that is not to say that he has repre 
You can not tell 
how much finer the artist’s work was than 


the engraving. Mr. Linton has failed so 


sented the artist in it. 


many times, in so many things that I 


have seen, to get the feeling of the artist. 
There is too much mannerism in his work 

his engravings all look alike. That's 
what I call mannerism. Yet mannerism 
is the very thing he obj cts to in Mr. 
Henry Marsh’s work. 

The secret of so many recent failures of 
engravers to do justice to the artist les in 
the fact that artists make their drawings 
too large, and when these are reduced by 


small, the engraver is put to a great task 
in striving to reproduce the original ef- 
fect; and he fails in the endeavor because, 
through the reduction in size, the effect 
has already been lost. Don’t you see that 
the remedy lies with the artist? He ought 
to draw smaller and bolder. He has yet to 
learn to draw for the engraver. He does 
not seem to consider the engraver at all. 
When a large picture is reduced to a 
small one, the whites become smaller, and 
so do the blacks, and the effect is weak. 


It remains for the engraver to strengthen | 


his blacks, and this is done necessarily at 
the expense of some details; the same 
treatment must be accorded to his whites, 


very fine line, and his work would fill up 
in printing. But if he uses too bold a 
line, the effect will be swallowed up. 
Therefore the artist should not complain 


if his picture has not been preserved in | what liberty he has—in every new work 
| new freedom, so long as he uses pure line. 
e 1 . | 
does complain, although the fault really 


arises from his having made so large a | 


every detail. Very often, however, he 


drawing. 
In such reductions by photography the 
engraver must, you see, take certain lib- 


picture is drawn directly on the wood 

not put there by photography there is 
should not produce an exact copy. Now 
Mr. Linton does not use the photograph on 


no reason whatever why the engraver | 


the artist's work. This isthe end of wood 


the wood; he will not cut from it: } 


quires a drawing on the wood. He sho 
therefore be able to reproduce the 
perfectly, so that when looking at . 
his engravings you would recoeniz 


artist who made the original, as we 
the engraver who duplicated it. Thy 
graver, you see, holds a secondar 

tion to the artist—does he not? W 
would seem natural that when seeing 
engraving of a drawing you should 
ognize the artist first and not the ey 


graver: ‘‘ Drawn by So-and-so, engray 


by So-and-so.” But when looking at 
engraving of Mr. Linton’s you say 
stinctively, ‘‘Engraved by So-and-s 
drawn by So-and-so”—just reversin 
order. 

What Mr. Linton says about the *‘{ 
tooth comb,” or multiple graver, is 
plicable, so far as I know, to but on 
graver in this country, who has, I belie: 
abandoned the use of that instrument, ha 


| ing learned how worthless artistically it is 
photography, and put on the block very 


In the effort to get texture the engray 


often loses the spirit of the picture. hh 
many works I avoid texture as much as 
possible. 

The future of wood-engraving will wit 
ness only a gain in skill faithfully to keep 
engraving—to give the artist. 

Has there been recently an advance in 
the art of wood-engraving ? Yes, the en 
graver to-day keeps the artist’s work 
great deal better than he did ten or twelve 
years ago. You can put all the advance in 


that. But he has lost this much: he h 


| lost freedom. And this he must regain; 


only the freedom must be within the work 


| of the artist whom he is reproducing. 
because otherwise he would have to use a | 


The specific character of every picture 
to be engraved necessitates a specific treat 


|; ment, a specific kind of line, a specific 


feeling in theline. They say the engray 
er is tied down, but he is not. You see 


But in all this stippling and cross-lining 
you see how much he loses. Such work 
is a process, a mechanical process, very la 
borious, and often extremely clever, but 


| only a process after all. The delights of 
erties with the original. But when the | 


liberty are not in it. 


MR. JOHN P. DAVIS. 


The engraver’s business is to put a pic- 
ture in such a shape that it can be indefi- 
nitely multiplied by the process of print- 
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g, This function, of course, must 
but 


have 


its limitations ; aside from these, it 
plainly within that of the artist who 
le the picture. The engraver by no 


ins stands to the artist in the relation 
interpreter, for the least cultivated 
rver understands the picture as well 


as after it has passed through the 
of the engraver. Therefore it needs 


rpreter. This subordination of the 


raver to the artist is still further man 


sted by the fact that there is not one of 
thousands of the readers of Harper's 
fagazine who would not prefer the orig 
ls of the illustrations in that periodical 
the *‘ proofs” of wood-cuts made after 


7) 
IS LIIPOSSLD ILE 


m Now since it to sup 
the required number of illustrations 
heir original form, the engraver comes 
the His work is 


the most convenient, and, if he is skillful, 


to meet deficiency. 
the best means of accomplishing the di 
sired result. Accordingly it follows that 
more the original artist’s work ap 
pears in the engraving, unobscured by the 
personality of the engraver—the 
brush marks” there are and the fewer 
the better is the effect 


his is the purpose of the con- 


more 


tool marks 
duced. T 


pro- 


sclentious engraver. 
A few years ago it was thought that be- 
yond certain formal limits the engraver 


could not venture. <A certain kind of 


», it was held, should be used to repre- | 


sent ground; another kind to represent 
another to represent sky; anoth- 
er, flesh ; another, drapery, and so on. 
Each sort of line was the orthodox sym 


lOllage ; 


inexperience it was not used by the artist 
in his original drawing, the omission was 
expected to be supplied by the engraver. 
Of late, however, the publishers of illus 
trated periodicals have increased the range 
of their illustrations. 
currence of old conventional lines became 
tiresome, and the use of the works of our 
best known and most eminent painters 
was felt to be desirable. These painters, 
however, were not trained in the special 
methods employed by draughtsmen on 
the block; they put their conceptions 
upon canvas or upon paper, each in his 
own way, but they were not adepts in 
the ways of the orthodox and regular 
draughtsmen on the block. Just here 
came in the assistance of photography, by 
which the paintings or drawings on can 
vas or on paper were transferred directly 


| texture of flesh; this texture was not 


| background. 
bol for a certain form, and if by chance or 


The perpetual re- | 


The art 
received in consequence a fresh impulse, 


i the wood of wood engraving 


and entered into a new liberty, the possi 


bilities of which it is vet too soon to es 


timate. The promise certainly is very 
bright, notwithstanding the allowance: 
that must be 


Instead 


made for mistakes in all be 


ginnings rely symbolizing 


the work the artist, the engraver now 


hich he ean 


the block, as accuratel 


makes use 


fix on and per 


feetly as poss )] inal picture th ul 
pul l hands for re produe 


has been put in his 
This aban 


tion. lonment of the conven 
liberty with 
nishing 
Exact 


that is the present 


to 


characteristic of the new school 


respect mean the disting 


tional recipes, this enlarged 
] 


ly to reproduce aim 
of the engraver on wood 

Mr. Linton is 
to the multiple tool 


‘ 1 4 
mistaken in his reference 


\s far as I know, 
He 
also in his condemnation of Mr. Col 

cravings of Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s portraits: 
Mr. C that art 
ist’s drawings, and in them there no 
distinction between the flesh and 
the background that relieves the flesh. 
Mr. Cole, therefore, did not try to get the 


ho engraver uses 8 ich a tool errs 


“sen 
yle’s purpose was to copy 
Was 
made 


in 
the original which he was attempting to 
If Mr. Linton’s test is applied 
the latter will be 
found to be sadly wanting. For example, 
in that engraver’s portrait of Mr. Bryant 
in the ‘‘ Flood of Years,” 
to distinguish between the flesh and the 
Mr. Linton is a 


his mark, but there are oth- 


reproduce. 


to some of his own work, 


it is impossible 


gvreat man, 
and has made 
er men to come after him who have marks 


to make too. 


MR. FREDERICK JUENGLING, 


It is neither the duty nor the right of 
the engraver to make any 
work that he has set himself to reproduce. 
He is not to be the critic of that work ; 
neither to ‘‘improve” nor to alter it, how 
ever strongly his feeling or his judgment 
Its beauties 
and its imperfections alike must be faith 
fully and reverently reproduced. Any 
addition omission 
from it, will introduce something foreign 
to its design, will distort its truth. It is 
necessary for him fully to understand 


: 1] 
change in the 


he is 


may tell him of deficiencies. 


to the original, any 


and feel the original that he is engraving, 
if he is to sueceed in expressing it, for 
who can express that which he does not 
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feel? If an engraving is a true repro- | 
duction of a draughtsman’s or painter's | 
picture, it will satisfy the draughtsman 
or the painter; and if it satisfies him, 


making him. feel that his own feelings 


have been recognized by the engraver, it 


is good and fina! proof that the latter has | 
vequitted himself well of the task under 
taken. The engraver can have no creat 
er satisfaction than that which arises from 


itisfying the draughtsman or the paint 
er; and this satisfaction is a reasonable 
one, because the originator of any work 


of art has a sole and insuperable right to 


measure and adjudge the value of the re 

production of the same. This is why Mr. | 
Linton’s verdict against certain engrav- | 
ings by Mr. Cole is irrelevant and value- | 
less. The painter whose work was re- | 
produced by the engravings was, I arh in- | 
formed, satisfied with them. | 


I claim that there is nothing that can 
not be engraved—that is to say, exactly | 


reproduced—on wood. This is the view of 


the new school, and it opens for engrav 
ing the widest scope. We do not busy 
ourselves with presenting a “‘ tasteful” ar- 
rangement of lines, with cleaning up a 
drawing as a good servant-girl does the 
chamber of her mistress. We do not fix 
up the room, make it nice, smooth out the 
bedelothes, and dust the furniture. Nor 
are we content with reproducing only 


those subjects to which the conventional | 
modes of making lines are adapted, or | 
with having our « 


‘hoice of means limited. 
The aim of the new school is too high to be 
hampered by fili 


‘ree ideas. It proposes to 





engrave anythi os, and to engrave it real- 
istically. It does not idealize at all. What 


r 


it seeks is a perfect reproduction of the 


original. The engraver should be an ide- 
is creating. When, 
for example, he is painting or drawing 
from nature, he may idealize. But when 
he is engraving, his business is to repro- 
duce. Ido not say ‘‘ translate,” because 
‘*translate” is too elastic a term. What 
I mean by ‘*‘ reproducing” is bringing the 
original work, whether it is a painting, a 
drawing, or nature, as close to the spec 


alist only when he 


tator’s eye as possible, regardless of the 
means employed, so long as these means 
bring about the desired end. The method 
of the old school is to adapt the original 
to the means; the method of the new 
school is to adapt the means to the orig- 
inal. With the new school nothing is 
theoretically impossible, and no means | 





| graving.” This involves a fundament 


are illegitimate. W ood - engraving ( 
have a standing as a reproductive 
only, and no feeling for individuality 


it 


ll 


| an engraver can change or deny this thy 


sis so long as he engraves after a painting 
or drawing not his own. 
The remark is often made, ‘* That 

be fine when engraved,” as if an ener 
ing could be an improvement on a dr; 
ing. It is a gross popular error to sup 
pose that it can. Another favorite e: 
pression is, ‘‘ Almost as fine as a steel- 

n 
misapprehension of the subject. A wood 
engraving stands by itself, and is inde 
pendent of the other graphic arts. On 
might as well say that a piano is almost 
as fine as a violin. 

[ can not for the world see any conner 
tion between modern wood-engraving and 


ancient. Modern wood-engraving is no 


] 


| clder than thirty years, and excepting 


what was done in connection with Doré’s 
earlier drawings, not older than ten years 
To-day itis only beginning. Bewick and 
Branston could not have dreamed of thi 

purposes with which the artistic engray 

is now imbued. The older engravers’ 
work shows no desire to give the origina 

itself; a ‘‘ transmutation” was thought ni 

cessary to the making of agood engraving 

Their own idea of what they were to do 
seems to have been vague; they were sure 
only of their conventional means. Thesi 
means consisted in a limited range of lines 
not lines invented at the time the plan fo 
the reproduction of the particular work in 
hand entered the engraver’s mind, but 
lines laid down by usage to represent or 
mean certain effects in wood-cut pictures 
For example, skies, whether calm or 
cloudy, were represented by a series of 
horizontals; water and ground, by the 
same; foliage, by a special line, with ob 
lique directions preferred when the foliage 
was in the background; sides of houses, 
walls of interiors, by perpendicular lines; 
faces and flesh, by curved lines, mostly 
in extremely poor imitation of the lineal 
directions used by able etchers and steel 
engravers of former times. Mr. Linton, 
though having once done notable work 
of its kind, drffers from them only in hav- 
ing a conventional formula of his own. 
His recent article in the Atlantic Monthly 
is in direct opposition to modern artist-en 
gravers, and is full of gross and unpar- 
donable errors. My ideal of all art in 
which the services of printing are required 








ing. Etching is the highest of this 
and, as a whole, nearer than any 
member of it to painting. There 

yr ’ . ] . » : . 
some effects which wood-engraving 
eet better than 


xpress better large flats in skies or 


ean etching. It 


( Ilse. 


T ] 

Unger, whom I greatly 
re, seems to work in the way that I 
wood-engraving 


ere 


to work in 
‘advantage of wood-engrav 


t placing of the drawing by 


iotography, thereby insuring a dé 
not 


iracy easily obtainable in other 


of this class. In some instances the 
< of the old engravers possessed merit ; 
-ertain, however, that those engray 

hich commanded the most attention 
ich as involved new principles not 
used. When the drawing was a 

. it was subject to the engraver's 
ations; when it was really artistic, 
pronounced impossible to be en 
_ or else was ‘‘ transmuted.” 

Mr. Linton’'s 


the spirit of the old 


work is, as I have 
school. It 

ling for the specific, the partic 
uw. A drawing by Abbey, Hennessy, 
Moran, when engraved by Mr. Linton, 
s not remind you of Abbey, Hennessy, 


Moran. 


Instead of losing himself, as 
ery true 


ngraver should, he preserves 


( 
aud protrudes himself. 


[ claim as high a rank for wood-engrav- 
other reproductive art. 


‘he engraver is to the artist as the execut 


as for any 
ing musician to the composer, and it is 
his duty to do his work in the same man 
ner that Rubinstein, for example, plays a 
What would be 
thought of Rubinstein if he attempted to 
‘transmute” Beethoven, or if he failed to 


sonata Beethoven. 


by 


reproduce Beethoven's spirit? There are, 


of course, two classes of engraving—one 
in the service of commerce, the other in 
What I say does not 
apply to the former, which should not be 
measured by an art standard. 
cood of its kind, but it no more 


the service of art. 


be longs 
to art than does the work of the cabinet- 
maker or the carpet designer. 

The advantages and superiority of the 
new school over the old school may be 
summed up as follows: First, latitude of 
reproduction. Second, absence of exclu- 
sive method, of conventionalism, of form- 
alism; no set way for producing an effect. 
For each work in hand special ideas are 
originated, special means are invented. 
Third, the use of photography on wood, 
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; 149 
which inaugurated the existence of the 
new school, and the advantages of which 
lL have just mentioned. Fourth, faithful 
ness of reproduction, not only to the beau 
manner and defects, 
Mr. Linton thinks that 
The 
is no more unworthy 
than for Wilhelmj, when playing a com 
position of Mozart's, to stick to it, 
vive ita 


ties, but down to the 
of the 
an 


original. 
such aim is an unworthy one. 


answer is that it 


and 
S 10 1S. The able executant of the 
composition of another is not necessarily 
a smaller artist in his own sphe re. 
The finest triumphs of the new school 
perhaps, not more than three years 
They may be said to have begun 
reproduc tions of the etfeet of 
drawing on rough paper with a large lead. 
Mr. King’s engraving of the ‘‘ Interior of 
a Ship-Carpenter’s Shop” I consider to 
This 


sort of work had to fight for existence at 


plus ultra of this style. 
first. The next step was the exact repro 
duction of gouache, or water body color, 
black and white chiefly, which seemed to 
photograph more easily than anything 
else in the way of painting. Then came 


the exact reproduction of water-color 


washes, crayon, and charcoal, and, last of 
all, brush marks in oil. 


of Mr. 
was, as 


The engraving 
Swain Gifford’s ‘Old Orchard” 
far as I know, the first specimen 
brush 
that 
the ultima thule of wood-engraving is to 
Heretofore it 
has been thought that etching alone could 
It is the greatest triumph of the 
new school of wood engraving that it has 
accomplished this result itself. Che fu 
ture triumphs will come from the efforts to 
perfect itself in the exact reproduction of 


of the successful reproduction of 
marks with the graver. I consider 


reproduce painters’ work. 


+ 


do this. 


these effects of lead, gowache, water-color, 
crayon, charcoal, and brush marks in oil 
The era of perfection will follow the era 
of experiment. 

[ claim that in certain respects no oth 
waters 
of such paintings as Swain Gifford’s ‘‘ Old 
Orchard,” Colman’s ‘* Bit of Venice,” and 
Bellows’s ‘* Parsonage” as literally as they 
have been reproduced in recent wood-en- 
Etching could 
not do it; steel-engraving could not; li 
thography could not hit around it; ‘* pro- 
could not do it at all, except in the 
case of photogravure, which is the prince 
of the But the photograv 
ure is apt to lose the color valucs—for ex- 


er art can reproduce the skies and 


cravings of those works. 


CesS 


** processes. 
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ample, to make red appear black. The| paintings of which reproductions |] 


wood-engraver brings them out right. 


Steel-engraving never did bring out the | 


: 
color values as well as wood-engraving 
does; nor did it ever bring out textures as 


well. 


MR. RICHARD A. MULLER. 


The aim of wood-engraving is to be as 
faithful throughout as a photogravure is 
in its best parts. The photogravure, of 
course, loses color, often smears or pro- 


duces a haze, sometimes makes a hard 


a mere mass of white—is, in short, a me 
chanical process, and therefore can not 
equal artists’ work; but it reproduces 
forms with wonderful fidelity, neverthe- 
less. 

The wood-engraver will never do the 
finest work until he is as good a draughts 
man as the artist whom he is copying 

until he can take his pencil and draw 
from life. He must be a hard student of 


painting and drawing: His business is 


lave 
been appearing in Harper's Magazin, 
These reproductions must have been tey 
or twenty times as large as they are, to 
have been attempted by Mr. Linton, and 
even then he could not have equalled 
them. He has not the means at his « 
mand. He does not know how to br 


k 
his lines, how to use crosses, dots, and 
short lines, to get variation of tints. Ip 
a miniature engraving one little dot in 

| just the right place will often bring out 


| the whole eye. 
outline, frequently represents the light as | 


to reproduce a picture as well as the look- | 


ing-glass does 

The beauty of a wood-engraving does 
not consist in the beauty of its lines; 
lines have nothing to do with it at all; 
and any kind of lines is allowable that is 
not crazy, and has a certain symmetry, 
ind will unite one tint with another. 
When a wood-engraving is held at the 
proper distance from the eye, the lines 
are not seen at all. This distance is three 
times the length of its diagonal. Pure 
lines are good as far as they go, but you 
ean not reproduce the whole of an art 
ist’s work with them. You can repro- 
duce sketches, perhaps, but not finished 
pictures. A wood-engraver should adopt 
a special style of engraving for each art- 
ist whom he is engraving—a style which 
will best express that artist’s individual- 
ity. Otherwise engraving is a mere man- 
ufacturing process. What would you 
think of a painter who always paints the 
same way? He is played out. So is the 
wood-engrayer who is always engraving 
in one set method, and repeats himself in 
everything he does. 

Mr. Linton’s style will do very well for 
large, imposing subjects, for large por- 
traits, for anything broad and command- 
ing; but for anything small, requiring 


high finish and delicate workmanship on | 


a small seale, it is inadequate. He could 


not possibly have engraved many of the | 


| could not have been printed. 


There is no limit in art; a work of art 
is always on the hither side of perfection 
An artist is always striving for perfec 
tion. The old masters, many of them 
would have to study pretty hard, we: 
they alive now, to keep up with the 1 
sults of modern art. 

The great advantage of a wood-engi 
ing is that it is susceptible of an almost 
indefinite amount of improvement. Thi 
engraver, after he has done his work, ean 
keep on improving it, just as the artist 
does with his picture on the canvas. Hi 


L\ 


| can blacken his block after he has cut thi 


picture on it, and can put on any number 
of finishing touches, giving days, weeks 
and years in the effort to produce an ex 
act likeness of the original. The steel 
engraver can not work in this way, and 
accordingly his resources are greatly in 
ferior to those of the wood-engraver. 

Then there is the help that comes from 
the triumphs of modern printing. In thi 
days of Bewick the wood-engraver’s lines 
were broad and thick; otherwise they 
If he had 
put dozens of tints into a picture, as is 
done to-day, no printer could have brought 
them out. But the greatest wood-engray 
er now is the one who can reproduce the 
greatest variety of tones and tints. 

French engravings have for the most 
part a certain cast-iron appearance, owing 
to their use of the-more or less mechanic 
al tint tools. Froment, one of the best 
French engravers, usually gives white 
and black, and cast shadows, and a half 
tint; and that is all, save a few cross lines 
to harmonize the white with the half-tint. 
But anybody: can produce such results 
It is not art to do so; it is only manufac- 
ture. 

To give Mr. Linton his due, he was the 
first wood-engraver who, by using the 
graver, without tint tools, lifted wood-en 
graving into the realm of art. He made 
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rood beginning, but old age overtook 
m before he could fully complete his 
formation in the art. As for his notion 
out idealizing a picture, it is like that 
Canova and Kaulbach, who thought 
it Nature was not good enough for 
em, but that they ought to improve 


yon her. The Greeks, however, were | 


ontent with her; they went to her in the 
rit of children, and copied her. The 
art of the engraver is to reproduce 
, the key, the color, the charae 
ics, of the work of the artist whom 
s copying, so that the spectator shall 
that the wood engraving looks like a 
‘ture by the original artist himself. On 
s line it is that modern engraving will 
ike its progress. 
A photograph on the block is better for 
he engraver than a drawing on the block. 
vill not rub out; and, furthermore, it 
‘equires the same time and ability to draw 
e picture on the block as to make the 
cture itself. If a great artist like Gé 
me or Meissonier would draw on the 


} 


wk with the same care that he uses in 


painting the original picture, even then | 


engraver would be more successful 
ith the photograph, because he would 
ive the original, or at least a good large 
hotograph of it, beside him to refer to. 
\ll things considered, for an engraver 
vho has artistic ability, the photograph 

better than the drawing, as long as the 
engraver has the original picture near him 
Sa model. 


nature on a blackened bloek, drawing 


vith the graver just as I would etch. 1] 
think that it can be done—at any rate I 


shall make the experiment one of these | 


days when I have some time to spare. 


MR. JOHN TINKEY. 

The new school claims the right to en- 
rrave the lines in any direction it chooses, 
in order to produce the required effects. 
The old school, on the contrary, had a 
particular line for each particular effect: 
sky, for instance, was always represented 
by horizontal lines across the block; but 
here is a wood-engraving by Mr. Jueng- 
ling, in which the sky is indicated in 
many places by perpendicular lines. 
There is another one. Do you notice a 
softness about the light clouds in that 


sky? We get this effect by cutting the | 


black lines in one direction, and crossing 
them with white lines in another. Mr. 


| the artist. 


| Linton does not believe in white lines so 
used. But I defy him or anybody else to 
| produce that result without them. The 
softness of those lights could have been 
secured in no other way. We hold Mr. 
Linton in great esteem as an engraver; 
but when he discards the use of white line 
over black, he discards the only means of 
obtaining those delicate grays which are 
so admirable and conspicuous in the work 
of the new school. You can’t get soft- 
ness without white lines over black. I 
believe also in using white lines to get 
color. We eall it color It isn’t color, 
but we call it so 

About twenty-five vears ago, when 
Whitney, Childs, and Howland were en- 
eraving, and Darley was the leading 
draughtsman in America, the drawings 
which the engraver was to copy were all 
made on the wood. Darley had a mo- 
nopoly. He was a sort of deity in the 
business. There was no other man of 
note who could draw on wood. To-day 
Darley is considered behind the times, 
very limited in his ideas, and a too fre- 
quent reproducer of himself. You re 
member his pictures of frontiersmen and 
Indians on the old bank-notes. They 
were too often alike in parts. Were Dar- 
ley a young man now, he would develop 
in a different direction. Formerly, too, 
the artist was confined to the surface of a 
small block, and his scope was limited. 
Now he ean use a larger surface, and have 


| all the swing and elbow-room he chooses: 
[ have a notion to engrave direct from | 


the photographer puts his work on the 


block for him, and in any size required 


| and the engraver is freer also. In many 


cases he hasn't a single line to copy; he 
must select his own lines, and use his own 


| judgment in determining how best to rep- 


resent textures. He goes farther even than 
He will tell you, for example, 
| by his work, whether a garment is made 


lof broadcloth or of silk, when the artist 


has left the point perhaps partly unde- 
cided. If the artist had himself put the 


drawing on the wood—as in the olden 


time was universally the case—the en 
| graver would have been limited by what 


| the artist had done, would have been com 


pelled to follow the artist’s lines instead 


lof inventing new ones of his own, and 


thus going farther than the artist had 
gone. Photography is of value in anot! 

er respect. Many of the best painters can 
not or will not draw on wood at all. But 
to-day their finest paintings are photo- 
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graphe d on the block and reproduced by | 


the engraver. 

Still, photography has its disadvan- 
tages. It changes the colors of the pic- 
ture photographed. Browns take near- 
ly black; yellows and reds become dark; 
blues appear white. The engraver, there 
fore, must continu: lly refer to the orig 
inal, else he will miss the color values; 
and this constant reference is a distrac 
tion. Moreover, the original is almost 
invariably larger than the photograph on 
the wood. Here is another distraction. | 
Still further, the silver film used by the 
photographer often eats into the wood and 
discolors it, which throws the engraver off 
his guard. Again, in some photographs 
details are lost. There are only three or 
four photographers in New York who 
succeed in transferring a picture to the 
bldck. Only one of them prevents his 
silver from getting down into the grain 
of the wood, but is not happy in repro 
subtle details. The others let the 
silver discolor the wood, and so are not 
happy in preserving the relations of light 
and shade. The first photographs a paint- 
ing the best, for he retains the general ef 


dueing’ 


fect of light and shade, and we can work 
up the details from the original. The rest 
phi tograph best objects like a repoussé 
silver vase, for example, where the details 
need to be brought out cleanly and bold- 
ly. Look at the specimens of the ‘* King 
Collection of Gems.” Without the aid of 
photography those beautiful engravings 
would not have been produced. No 
draughtsman on wood could have kept 
all the fine muscles of the small figure of 
Apollo, for instanee. Photography is in 
dispensabie for such work as that. 

It would be advantageous for the en- 
oraver, however, if the artist refrained 
from using yellows, browns, reds, and 
blues—colors which the photograph does 


not reproduce, and which therefore are a | 


stumbling-block to him. Publishers are 
often disappointed with an engraving sim- 
ply because it misses the effects of those 
colors, when the latter have appeared on 
the wood simply as degrees of black and 
white. <A little consideration for the en- 





Other things being equal, give mi 
first-rate photograph on the wood. © 
usually has the original to refer to w] 
cutting the block, and is apt to suce 
better in giving what the artist intend 
When the drawing is made directly 
the wood, we are confined to the lines 


0} 


and, besides, we efface the original as 


vo along. Photography is coming to } 
used more and more. Most of the illu 
trations in our illustrated magazines are 
engraved from photographs on the bloc! 
There is more for an engraver to as 
to now than ever before. Form« rly 
prentice boys used to help the engray: 
a good deal, especially on the edges of 
picture, on the grass, on the simpler part 
But there are no simpler parts now. An 
engraver requires more brains than in t! 
olden time, and love enough for the work 
peg away at it a long while without 
much result. The publisher wants tl: 
engravers individual work: every en 
graver is known by his work, and ly 
can't shop it out. One is apt to detect 
where your young man’s work begins, 
and where yours ends. The public, too, 


| is becoming quick to find out when work 


is degenerating. The newspapers men 
tion it, and their readers’ tastes are lx 
coming more and more cultivated. 

An engraver’s style often changes. If 
he is attentive to his business, he is bound 
to change. And he does change. Tak 
Mr. J. P. Davis, for example. What 
change there has been in the fineness of 
his work! The progress of his art has in 
fluenced him. 

Can the art be taught? Yes, in a me 
sure; but the pupil must begin with a tast 


| for it—a taste for pictures, for nature 1% 


produced. He wonders how it is done. 
He is told that there is light, and here is 
shade; that the lights in the foreground 
are stronger than those in the back 
cround, and why ; that the picture has fore- 
cround, background, and middle distance. 
After some practice he may get the rela 


| tive colors right. Then, coming to de 
| tails, he might be told how to make the 


outlines of his clouds soft and fleeecy by 


| making their edges irregular and broken 


graver, on the part of the artist, would | up; then how the twigs in the foli lage are 


make the former's task much easier and | 


pleasanter. 

Different engravers produce the same 
effect in different ways. Light and shi ule | 
and texture are the things that we are 
after. 


produced by indentations; then how the 


| massing of the foliage is done; then how 


to distinguish the nearer trees from those 


| more remote by making the latter darker 
‘than the former; then the truths of per- 
| spective; how the closer you are to the 
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rround the more defined are the forms. | bestowed labor to discriminate between a 

more he was told, the more he would | pencil drawing, or a water-color drawing, 

If he didn’t see, he would soon get | or an oil-painting, and any other kind of 

ed of trying to become an engraver. work. The duty of the engraver is to re- 

| produce the original; and unless his work 

me. MESST WOLF. enables you to tell whether the original was 

n of the engraver ought to be | in pencil, in water-color, or in oil, he has 

ler as faithfully as possible the | failed to reproduce it. For the engraver 

x that has been given him, wheth- | to make a pencil drawing look like a wa 

in ink, in pencil, in crayon, in | ter-color drawing would be as reasonable 

ireoal, or in gouache. So faithfully | as for the painter to make a musk-melon 

ld this be done that the spectator will | look like a water-melon. The preserva- 

in the engraving, not the engraver, but | tion of the original character of the pic- 

original artist after whose work the | ture, so that the spectator can tell whether 

raving has been made. This attain-| it was in pencil, in water-color, in oil, in 

ent J consider to be the nearest. ap-| charcoal, or in any other substance, is 

‘oach to perfection in wood-engraving. | what constitutes the richness of modern 

During the last few years wood-engray- | wood-engraving, and its superiority over 
has found in photography a powerful | engraving on steel and on copper. 

siliary. Previously the pictures were The original must, as I have said, be 

vn directly on the wood by means of | faithfully reproduced. Still, Ishould take 

pencil and brush. But now they | the liberty of rectifying the bad outline of 

in be drawn or painted on paper, on can- | a hand, a foot, an eye, and so on, though 

s, or on panel, white, tinted, or plain, | I should not meddle with the color or 

» taste of the artist, and in | with the general effect, unless told to do 

Ly size tha ay suit him. The photo-| so. It is not the engraver’s duty to trans- 

raph will reproduce it in proper shape. | form the original, but faithfully to repro- 

. photography often translates badly, duce it: and in the process of this repro 


s too loquacious too bavarde, as the | duction he is entitled to the use of any 


llow into a very dark, and so on. <A Mr. Linton’s criticism upon Mr. Cole is 
; 


ie sky with white clouds becomes en- 


French say. It changes blue into white, | means that will serve his purpose. 


c) not fair. Mr. Cole was given a drawing 
rely white. When a canvas is painted | and told to reproduce it, and he did so. 
hinly, its texture shows in a photograph; | Mr. Linton’s engravings always suggest 
hen it is painted thickly with heavy | Mr. Linton. They do not remind you of 
h marks that throw shadows, the | the original artists. 

ittograph reproduces all this too. | When the engraving so closely resem- 

When engraving from an oil-painting, | bles the original drawing that you can 
[ do not try to render the brush marks, | not detect any difference between the 
the heaps of paint, the texture of the can- | two, then it could not have been done any 
vas; all these bass-reliefs in miniature are better. 
not seen when the painting is at the prop 
er distance, and in a full light. My ef ae eee . en 
fort is to follow the feeling, the élan, of A NIGHT IN AN AVALANCHE. 
the painter. Still, in many instances, I |" was curious enough how I came to 
indicate the direction taken by the brush, | see an avalanche. We don't have 
if not the brush marks themselves. Just | many of them in our country, I believe; 
here I sympathize with Mr. Linton when | at least, they never fall near to the high- 
he asks, ‘‘ What would you say to the | ways and country villages, seemingly for 
engraver who should so far disregard the | the accommodation of sight-seers, as they 
bold carelessness characteristic of the |do at the Wengern Alp, and in a hun- 
painting as to give you in niggling mi-| dred other places of Switzerland and the 
nuteness every brush and trowel mark, in | Tyrol. 
order that, or so that, you may forget the} Contrary to all arrangements and ex 
real worth of the picture, despite the | pectations of the dear old uncle who had 
painter’s slovenliness and absolute disdain | reared me, I had not got further along in 
of finish, in your admiration of the en- | life than to a third-class clerkship in the 
graver’s most delicate and neatest hand-!| State Department at Washington, and 
ling?” §till, I believe that it is not ill-| this only because I could write a fine 
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hand, and make fancy capitals, said my | 


disappointed uncle. 
I believe uncle was thoroughly ashamed 


¢ 


of my getting into the department at all. 


He would a hundred times over have pre- | 


ferred that I had been a common farmer. 
But when the hard times came, and when 
the hard times got harder, 
farm, going under a mortgage, was only 
rescued by my savings as a third-class 


tude, and my fancy writing was ridiculed 
nolonger. <A little good penmanship had 
kept my uncle out of the poor-house. It 
did something for me, too, later. 

Still, it was weary enough for me at 
last, reading and copying endless dispatch- 
es of the chief clerk to our consuls in Eu- 
rope, and all that without any apparent 
hope of ever becoming chief clerk myself. 
One day I was copying a dispatch of the 
Secretary to the consul at Z- 
to the effect that from that day on he 
would, in accordance with his request, be 
allowed $1000 a year for clerk hire. ‘* He 
will want a clerk, then, of course,” I said 





would be no longer liable to become a fix- 
ture as a third-class clerk in the depart- 
ment. I didn’t want promotion so much 
as Lwantedachange. I got the latter, as 
the sequel will show. That evening the 
dispatch of the department, copied in my 
best hand, left for Europe, accompanied 
by a private note of my own to the con- 
sul. As aspecimen of my writing, I re- 
ferred to the inclosed dispatch, and in- 
formed the consul that I could speak the 
German language, having learned it, 
evenings, during my stay in Washing- 
ton. Perhaps the last remark, and not 
my fine writing, settled the business. 
Clerks who can speak foreign languages 
are in demand with our consuls. 

In six weeks from that day I had peep- 
ed into the great cities of London, Paris, 
and Brussels, and was now standing at 





With the office open but five hours a day, 


| at Z 
| was the receptacle of everything, from 
and the old | 


It was | 








ter and mater familias the consul 

Though never severe, his work is as muy] 
tifarious as are the characters of a thoy 
sand tourists. His office is the grand dé 
pot of all strange things. The consulat 
was no exception to the rule. |; 





a 
dainty love-letter with a lock of hair, to 
wills of invalids and Saratoga trunks 


| Everybody called there, many ‘‘ loafed” 
. . ° . } 
clerk, uncle sank his shame in his grati- 


there, and one poor melancholy tramp 
claimed the immortal privilege of hang 
ing himself in the consul’s wood-hous 
just to be under the flag, as it were. 

Tourists and tramps, however, are not 
alone in furnishing the consul with tl] 
spiced variety of life. Uncle Sam con- 
tributes his mite occasionally. 

Among the Washington letters last 
winter was one from our worthy Com 
missioner of Pensions, asking the consul 
to investigate, and furnish evidence that 
certain widows and minor daughters of 
United States pensioners living in his dis 
trict had not married, and thus forfeited 
their claim to further aid from the goy- 


a to myself, ‘‘and if I could secure the situ- | ernment. It was easy enough to secure 
i if ation, [might be happy still.” I whistled | this evidence in most cases. Those living 
fr if meditatively. Iwould see Europe at least, | near the city were invited to call at thi 
i i and that would be a change; anyway, I | consulate, and it was sometimes a matter 


of sly pleasure to the consul and mysell 
to listen to the embarrassed confessions 
of pretty widows that Cupid had never 
cast his net a second time for them. But 
there was one pensioner from whom re- 
peated official notes, written in good Ger 
man, and with my finest flourish of cap 
itals, brought no message, pro or con. 

Pensioner No. 1004 seemed to feel that 
Uncle Sam had no right to ask so indeli- 
cate a question. 

All the certificates, except 1004, were 
indorsed, and ready to be returned. 
‘‘This pensioner,” said the consul to his 
chief clerk one morning, ‘‘is probably ei 
ther dead or married, and I am deter- 
mined to find out which. It is not so 
wonderfully far from here to the village 
of Bleiberg, and if you have an inclina- 
tion, you may take the next train and go 


A the clerk’s desk of the American consu- | there. Come back by Saturday, and, of 
4 late at Z——. course, make the expenses as trifling as 
4 The business was not burdensome. 


you can.” ' 
I had long wished for a stroll of some 


we were happy. I had beautiful times— | sort into the magnificent valleys of the 
i so did the consul. Carinthian Alps, and here seemed my 
% What wonderfully various duties con- | opportunity. 

i suls have to perform in these five hours, I can’t say that the cars whizzed me 
i though! What a combination of pa-| very suddenly away to the pretty town oi 
it 

ti 


eS 


f 
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Bleiberg, for in fact the trains whiz dread- 
fully slowly in the Tyrol. 
miles still from Bleiberg when I trans- 
rred my hand valise and myself from a 
ond-class railway car into a first-class 
yuntain diligence. 
It was a wonderfully beautiful valley I 
1s to aseend to Bleiberg. 
1 mountain prospects anywhere. 
seems to me sometimes that all the orna- 
ental work of the creation has been ex- 
pended on Switzerland and the Tyrol. 
Usually, when in the mountains, I pay 
diligence franc pour- 
and ride outside with the driver, or 
ip in the imperial, perched like a leather 
bonnet on the top of the vehicle. 
termined fully to do so this time. 


conductor a 


hoire 


| only to the ankle. 
I was twenty- | 


Still more interesting 
to us were the women, trudging along in 
their short black petticoats and dove-gray 


| stockings, though the muddy roads some- 


times interfered with any exact diserimi- 
nation in the shades. What struck us 


| both as very singular, however, was the 


There are no | 


It | 


great similarity of our German accent. 
Miss Shelton—Miss Margot Shelton, to be 
more explicit—for I had seen her name on 


| the ticket as I passed it to the conductor 


was perfectly certain I was not a Swiss, 


| much less an Austrian, and I was equally 


| confident 


I de- | 


How capricious is the mind of man, I | 


reflected, on entering the little station, 
and seeing a young lady in a velvet jack- 


for Bleiberg. In a minute and a half I 


| driver 
| was 
and gray kids buy inside coupé No. 1 | 


| breath to explain, and in almost 
at all discovered that we were bot] 


had changed my mind, and was the own- | 


er of coupé ticket No. 2; 
weather had not el 
as warmly as ever, and the mountains, 
right and left, were as magnificent as five 
minutes before, when I had told the con- 
ductor I would share his outside perch 
with him. 

The velvet jacket, though fitting close- 
ly to a neat form, I didn’t mind so much; 
but 


inside a diligence coupé, slowly ascend- 


and yet the | 
1anged, the sun shone | 


my fair companion was not a 
native to the Alps. Her German bore 
too strong an for that. I after- 
ward learned she had thought my own a 
little curious. Once, just for the sport 
of the thing, I shouted something to the 
in English. How astonished I 
to hear Miss Shelton add to it a 
phrase as English as my own! We held 
no time 
h Amer- 
followed 
Miss Shelton’s father 


accent 


Stranger discoveries 
they always do. 


icans. 


| had been a volunteer captain in our army, 


gray kids on a pair of pretty hands | 
| had been puzzling me for an hour. 


ing a romantic mountain valley on a| 


arming spring day, were simply irre- 
Ss] stible. 

[ helped my travelling companion to 
her seat, fixed my own precious baggage 


1 
cl 


into the big box behind, and then pro- | 


ceeded, naturally enough, to occupy in- 
side seat No. 2. 
senger besides myself. I was never in 
this world accused of being a flirt or a 


There was but one pas- | 


| plished. 


gallant; but I submit to my bachelor | 


readers if there is anything extraordi- | 


nary in the fact that in twenty minutes 

the two occupants of that mountain dili- 

gence were tolerably acquainted. 
We spoke, of course, in German. 


passing us, and who hailed us with a 
“God greet you!” as they tipped their 
broad-brimmed hats. We thought, too, 


We | 
noted the green fields at the edge of snow- | 
banks, the singular costumes of the men 


and I myself had been within a rifle-shot 
of him when he fell at Vicksburg. 

Her mother, a native of Bleiberg, took 
this only daughter, and returned to her 
old home, stopping at the solicitations of 
friends, first for months, and now it had 
been years. Ina momentI recalled what 
[had 
seen the name Shelton before somewhere. 

Who was pensioner 1004 but Elsie 
Shelton—why had I not thought of that ? 
—wife of Captain Shelton, killed at Vicks- 
burg in June, 1863. How extremely sin- 
gular! we both exclaimed. Mrs. Elsie 
Shelton, I was soon informed, was not re- 
married. 

The object of my journey was accom- 
I might return home at once. 
I did not, however. Besides, Miss Shel- 
ton insisted that I should go on and visit 
pretty Bleiberg, her mother, and herself. 
I was easily persuaded. 

Why had the consul’s letters not been 
answered? I asked, as we made a turn in 
the road. ‘*‘Oh,” said Miss Shelton, 
‘‘mother and I were both coming next 


| week to Z——, to visit a relative there, 
| and so she proposed answering in person. 
| Besides, she is not so poor that she cares 
how chilly they must be, even on a day | 
like this, with their open red jackets, | 
breeches only to the knee, and stockings | 


dreadfully whether Uncle Sam stops the 
ten dollars or soa month ornot. She al- 
ways gives half of it to the postmaster’s 
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children, and the rest to me for pin-money. 
Why, do you know, I bought these very 
gloves with some of that money at Inns- 
bruck only two days ago;” and here the 
pretty hands and the 


nestled coquettishly on her lap. By 


gray kid gloves 


- 


noon the church steeple of Bleiberg was 
in sight, and in an hour the driver blew a 
shrill note or so on his horn, the villagers 
hastened to the windows of the houses as 
our four panting ponies passed on a gal- 
lop, and the little old postmaster lifted his 
blue cap, and gave us a salute all round. 
Mrs. Shelton was living with a friend, 
then absent, in a substantial two-story 
stone house not far from the post. 

‘his is Mr. * said Miss Shelton, 
laughing, as she presented me to her 
mother, ‘‘a real American; and, just 
think, he has come to ask, mamma, if you 
are married.”” The good-looking, embar 
rassed little widow soon unravelled the 
nonsense with which Miss Margot was 
seeking to overwhelm us, and I was wel- 
ecomed not only as an American, but as 
one of the ‘‘ boys in blue” who had been 
with Grant at Vicksburg. 

When the dinner was over, I strolled 
out through one of the loveliest situated 
villages of the Alps. The view down the 
valley we had just ascended was enchant 
ng. Behind the pretty town, and edged 
yy a green meadow sloping upward, was 
a forest of tall dark firs, and above this 
in alp, angling up the side of a steep 
mountain, known to all tourists as the 
** Rigi” of the Kernthal. 

It was only the 25th of February, but 
the sun seemed as warm as in midsum- 
mer. The grass,so wonderfully green, 
was high enough for pasture, and violets 
and daisies peeped out everywhere. 

It was ‘‘dangerously warm, in fact,” 
muttered the little postmaster in the blue 
‘ap, as I handed him a letter to post to 
the consul at Z——, saying everything 
was well, but I couldn’t possibly be back 
on Saturday—‘‘ dangerously warm, be- 
cause there had not been so much snow 
on the mountains in fifty years as now, 
and already people began to hear of ava- 
lanches falling out of season.” 


( 


Bleiberg, however, is safe enough, I 
thought to myself, as I glanced up the 
sides of the old peak, where, sure enough, 


there were oceans of snow and ice glisten- | 


ing in the sunshine. But it was a mile 
away, and between pretty Bleiberg and it 
swept, like a dark veil, the forest of tall 


}in a mountain valley always is novel 


|fir-trees. Besides, how could a village 
that had slept a hundred years be waked 
up now to an adventure just to gratify 
a young American ? , 

‘*T don’t like it—it’s too warm 
there’s no telling,” continued my wo 
be pessimist of a postmaster. ‘TI haye) 
lived in these regions well-nigh to 
years for nothing. Snowing all wint 
and hot sun and daisies in February 
aren't natural. It means avalanches to 
somebc “ly somewhere,” 

I had almost forgotten that, as I left 
the house of my fair entertainers, I was 
informed that it was carnival-day in the 


| village, and that at three o’clock I must 


be on hand to see the procession. It was 
already after three, and I hurried back to 
be offered a good place to see from, at thy 
upper chamber window of Miss Margot, 
where, joined by her mother, we awa 

the boys in striped trousers and masks, 
and the men with music and flags. It 
was a novel sight, as the long procession 
filed up the road and approached the 
house where we were waiting. A parade 


] 
a 


The contrast of the bright colors of thx 
costumes and flags with the green foliage 


|and the greener grass at the road-sides; 


the comparative silence, disturbed only 
by the echoing of the notes of music from 
the lofty rocks; the seeming diminutive- 
ness of everything—of the men, of the 
thread-like roads, of even the houses and 
trees, as seen under the shadow of the 
| towering mountains—all added impress 
iveness to the thing. 

There were possibly a hundred persons 
in the procession, with a score of boys 
following at the sides, and all the vil- 
lagers looking on. I don’t know why it 
was, but somehow they seemed less joy 
ous than I had seen the peasants at other 
village carnivals. Was it the unusual 
| heat, or was there in their minds some 
flitting presentiment of evil? Some of 
these old men had had experiences—sad 
enough, doubtless—of the unexpected 
dangers to life in these high valleys. I 
recall now a sort of uneasiness I noticed 
on the faces of those nearest us, and, as I 
thought, an occasional glancing over our 
house at the great mountain behind. In 
some mysterious way this uncanny feel- 
ing was communicating itself to us also. 
Avalanches, however, give no signs of 
approaching, no warning. They are as 
unexpected, as sudden, as earthquakes, 
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lightning is not much 
When a million 
s of ice and snow slip from the side of 


they are not long 


sometimes 
rapid in its work. 
untain, in reaching 
yottom. 

The mu- 
merrier. Even 


cap Was en- 


The gay | Sioa recone 
an d the laughter gre 
tle postenactor ins the bine 

eedin a loud guffaw at a clown march- 
on [ had filled my pockets 

th bonbons at the post, and we were 
them to the us 


Dp ‘OceSs1ION. 


stilts. 


wing boys neares 


in 


‘ iddenly the music ceased; there 


ful 


li nehe 


was 
ery of 
and an in 


whizzing in the air; a 
Avalanche!” 
nt roaring and cracking 
sts. In ten short an awful 
1 of mangled trees, ice, and 
; passed the house, like the swell of 
l ty Everything shook. The 
ssion disappeared if ingulfed b: 
Houses, right and left, 
over, and were buried in one sin- 
er The air, for a’ mo- 
nt, and hot, was rent with the 
reams of the mangled. An awful ca- 
phe had befallen us; the wrath of 

mountains was upon the village! For 
moment we stood paralyzed—speechless. 


, as of falling 
seconds 


snow, 


§$ea. 


7 |* 

artnqguake, 
] 
a 


cooled 
again 


had been saved. 

first impulse was to rush to the 

reet, and to drag my companions with 
but there was no street. Even the 


My 


rden had disappeared in a foam of snow | 


We thought of the back win- 

t the embankment, but as we tore it 
0} a single glance toward the mount- 
in told us the was but begun. 
‘The forest!” we all shouted in a breath. 
gone, all gone, as if mown by a 


ice. 


horror 


was 


| the 


mighty reaper, and masses of other snow | 


seemed ready to slide. The white brow 
of the mountain still gleamed in the sun- 
shine, and seemed to laugh at the desola- 
tion. Another whizzing, a roar, 
ur own eyes we saw the 
mountain start. Instantly 


side 
and together | 


of 


we sprang down the steps into the lower | 


There was a roll of thunder, a | 
mighty crash, and then all was darkness. 
We were buried alive beneath an ava- 
lanche. 
What my first thoughts were I am un- 
able to recall. I only remember 
earful cries for help; how 
separately, and then united on one word, 
crying together again and again, our only 
answer the silence of the grave. 


room, 


| panions, 


and with | 
the | 


| In ten minutes three half-frozen, 
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the village, 
killed, or, like 

been buried beneath the 
the mountain. It 
exhausted ourselves with 


soul in 


Every 


had 


probably, 
had 
and ice 
was only after we had 
vain for 
on helping our 
been injured. We 
e were in the little sit- 
the windows only 
roken in, and filled 
The stair- 
and the 


1 
Above us 


been ourselves, 


snow of 


cries 
help that we meditated 
We had not 


remembered that w 


selves. 


ting-room down 
of which 
with 


stars, 
seemed 
and ste 
filled 
the erushed 


lot 
Ola 


snow, 1ce, Mes, 


was also with 
debris of 
all was de 
How dee} 
we feared even Pay 
when in the , 1 ha 
pocket of st brandy. 
to 
last 
us courage. 
in the room seemed all in 
its prope r place. We could move a bout, 
but old, and 
we felt the sleepy chill, that dreadful pre- 
of death by 
were 
and a 
1 them we 
the voi 


Ices 


way 


SHOW 


lls. 


WW 
Wa 


, 
on. 


» the 


custom 
in my 
suaded 
drank myst 
) Po 


The furniture 


‘;Oomyp 


and 


dis ip- 


inions drink, 


the 


my < 
lf until 


sibly it rave 


drop 
peared. 


it was becoming terribly ce 
freezing, 
certain 
cain we = out 


still alive. 


fone 
gon 


eursor overcoming 
heard 
d to 
We 


were 


us. Once we we 
voices above us, 
try to tel 
listened: 
abandoned to our fate. 

For hours we had alternately shouted 
and listened, until we sank down in de- 
spair. It must have been midnight when, 
in our gropings about the little chamber, 
our hands came on a wax candle. Ina 
few moments we had light—light to die by. 

It would have been a strange sight for 
an artist—that buried room, with the dim 
light, the windows filled with snow, and 
three inmates there ath. 
Once I attempted to encourage my com- 
though myself hopeless, by tell- 
ing of people who had 1 out of 
avalanches safe and well; but my words 
brought only Hours went by. 
I don’t know whether we were sleeping or 
freezing, when I started at hearing a voice 

‘A light! a light!” Isprang to my 
and again the voice cried, ‘A light!” 

half-in- 
lifted 


were 
were 


we 


vaitine 


een due 


FrToOans. 


ery 


| feet. 


sane human beings were tenderly 


| from the grave into the gray light of the 


our | 
we shouted | 


A hundred had 
» long night through, seeking 


morning. noble souls 
labored t 
the tiuried. 
Every man and woman, from every vil- 
lage in the whole valley, had hurried to 
the scene, and was straining every nerve 
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to rescue those to whom life might still be | valley. We all left as soon as we could 
clinging. We were among the last taken | travel. I went home to Z 
from the snow and rocks, which had lain 





My chief has resigned, and I am now 
upon us thirty feet in depth. Did those | acting consul in his place. Should th, 
brave rescuers wonder that we knelt to | Senate confirm all the new appointme 


them, and kissed the hems of their ragged | I expect to remain as consul. Miss Shy 


its 





garments ? | ton thinks also of remaining, and whey 
Beautiful Bleiberg is no more. Half | Americans wander to Z they will find 


of those whom we saw dancing along in | the latch-string of our home at the coy 
the procession of the carnival, in the | sulate on the outside of the door. 

bright sunshine, sleep among the violets One word and I am done. Mrs. She] 
on the hill-side. The snow, and the ice, | ton has lost a part of her pension—so 
and the black bowlders from the mount-| much of it as was allowed for a minop 
ain, and the dark fir-trees, still lie, in this | daughter. I have so reported it to th 
early summer of 1879, in one mass in the | Commissioner at Washington. 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


“Certainly, and that is the reason I say it 
again.” The same truth needs to be spoken 
again and again and again, both from the pul- 
| pit and the press, and the Easy Chair makes 
these remarks upon barrel-turning because it 


if is doubtless very unjust to the clergy to | 
| 
| 
| 
preacher knows that one squeezing does not | is about to turn the barrel. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


suppose that they turn the barrel of ser- | 
mous to save themselves the trouble of writ- 
ing new ones. Nothing but the levity of the 
pews could be guilty of such a suspicion. The 


take all the juice out of an orange; and how 
much juicier a fruit is a good sermon! More- 
over, the pews are so pachydermatous, so rhi- | 
noceros-skinned, that nothing but an incessant 
pelting upon the same spot makes an impres- | 
sion. Who is it that says the bald shining 


> 


It has preached to contributors very often 
upon the text of favoritism in magazine edit- 
ing, and its discourse has been always like the 
famous ninth or nineteenth chapter of the fa 
mous book of travels in Iceland, which treats 
of snakes in that country, and which consists 
of the words, “ There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
pews always seemed to him to have been pol- | There is no favoritism in editing a magazine. 
ished by the sermons that had hit them and | The Easy Chair has often announced this truth, 
glanced off? The preacher knows that the | but there are sinners whom it soothed to sleep 
weapons have glanced off, but he knows also | before who may now heed the word. The post 
that they are as serviceable as ever. So he | constantly brings little or large manuscripts, 
with the request that the Easy Chair will hand 
and in due season tries them again. Many a/| them to the editor upon bended knee, and en- 
sinner has been awakened by the very sermon | deavor to placate that grim and cruel tyrant, 
that formerly put him to sleep, and it is sheer | pleading with him not to doom the poem, the 
ribaldry to say that turning the barrel is only | tale, the essay, the jeu d@esprit, the sketch, to 
a device of indolenee. Besides, who knows | the yawning waste-basket, or to the returning 
that it is turned, or when it is turned? How | mail-bag with his terrible “thanks.” The the- 
many pews remember what the pulpit said last | ory plainly is that the editor is a huge wicked 
year, or ten years ago? Throwing out some | giant Humgrum or Bloodyjaws, glaring out of 
ear-marks, so to speak, such as the text or a | his horrible castle upon timid wayfaring con- 
striking illustration, how many of the critical | tributors, swiftly pouncing upon them as they 


pates above the old-fashioned high square 


carefully gathers them up and lays them away, 





pews recognize an old sermon ? come in sight, and greedily grinding them with 
The power of iteration and reiteration, how- | his awful teeth as he hisses a fee-faw-fum. 


ever, which is symbolized by the turning of Let the Easy Chair, then, again remind in- 
the clerical barrel, the constant blow of the | tending contributors that an editor is a truste 

hammer on the same spot, is illustrated also | A magazine is a property. He administers his 
in the press. The editor, like the preacher, | trust in good faith for the owners, and with 
knows the value of repetition. The austere | due regard to himself. The proof of success- 
and venerable critic in the pews, who was | ful management is the prosperity of the mag- 
very impatient of “journeymen preachers,” | azine. That prosperity depends upon public 
and who, thinking aloud as he followed se- | favor, and that favor can be secured in on 
verely the line of the sermon, remarked, with | way, and in one way only. That way lies in 
audible disgust, and to the dire confusion of | pleasing the public—in presenting a magazine 
the pulpit, “O my God! my God! you said | which the public likes, and which it will buy. 
that before,’ would have criticised the editor | Now the intending contributor can decide 
in vain. For the editor would have replied, | whether that end will be secured by the edit- 
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or’s favor toward his personal friends because 
vey are his friends. The test of his fitness, 
leed, is his ability to refuse them as friends, 
| to judge their offerings solely upon their 
ts. He is in Washington’s position, when 
vas asked to appoint aman to office on the 
d of the personal friendship of the ap- 
int. Washington answered, “As George 
shington I would give anything to my 
President of the United States I 
give him nothing.” The per- 
1 friendships can not affect his conduct as 


friend $3 


as 


editor’s 


0, 
the 
lresses this discourse reflect 


skeptics to whom the Easy Chair 
that the edit- 
character as an editor, and often his liveli- 
1, depend upon the prosperity of the mag- 
ne which we have just defined. He 
with Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 

» estimable young men who emulate Ti- 
theus upon the tuneful lyre. But if his 
nd heart and his knowledge of the slender 
irses of these worthy youth, each one of 


is 


timate 


mm only awaits a little encouragement for | 
partner to the | 


s genius to lead a blushing 
meneal altar, persuade him to publish thei 
fusions in prose and poetry, what will be the 
sult? The public, which finds those excel- 
nt young men exceedingly dull as poets and 
tory-tellers and wits and essayists, will de- 
line to buy. 
will be arrested, and Giant Humerum will be 
deposed from his trusteeship. Tl 
iter or 


The prosperity of the magazine 


no 


more universal delusion than that 


ere is 


ore 


of the favored inner and friendly circle of con- | 


tributors. Famous authors, of course, compose 
such a circle in every magazine, but not writ- 


ers upon the score of personal friendship. | 


Indeed, the editor whom so often the Easy 
Chair is besought to approach as snake-charm- 
ers are supposed to handle a poisonous ser- 
pent, instead of that 
jaws, is rather sister Ann upon the top of 
Blue-beard’s castle eagerly scanning the wide 
landscape. Every cloud of dust, every motion, 


every sound, he hopes will prove to be the | 


charming tale brief and fresh, the sparkling 


little essay, the beautiful lyric, the picturesque | 
and instructive sketch of travel, the clear and | 
crisp scientific or social paper, for which his | 
anxious eye of expectation sweeps the hori- | 


zon. The editor, amid all his piled-up literary 
treasures, still anxiously awaits that brilliant 
contribution which shall take instant preced- 
ence of all the rest— 
“the bird of loudest lay 
On the sole Arabian tree.” 


These remarks may perhaps suggest to Jones 
a timely thought. Instead of supposing that 
his offering is not accepted because it is not 
Brown’s or Robinson’s, Jones henceforth may 
possibly suspect that it is not found available 


because it is not as good as Brown’s or Robin- | 
That is a dreadful thought; but when | 
the reader of these lines dashes off a copy of | 


son’s. 


|} “mute, 


hideous Giant Bloody- | 


verses, or writes a little sketch of any kind, as 
an amateur, he may wisely retlect that his work 
will come into competition at once with the 
careful and finished work of practiced artists, 
and perhaps he may decide to retain it to fit 
it more fully for the ordeal which it must 
certainly undergo. That will no harm, 
and if he could but catch a furtive glimpse 
of the procession of manuscripts which sets 
forth for the 
ly wita his own, he would probably decide to 
little longer. Doubtless there are 
Miltons,” who 
with all their musie in them.” 
not bec 


do 


editor’s sanctum simultaneous 


consider a 
bards 

But it is 
ause of favoritism of any kind, or back- 


ing] and 


rious 
] 


“ale 


stairs influence, nor does it follow that Jones 
is Miltonie because he Says that, strange as it 
may seem, and without wishing to insinuate 


personal malevolence of any kind, the curious 


| and surprising fact remains that his articles 


are rejected—+ejected !—while those of Brown 


and Robinson are actually printed! 


‘Where is 
Not unf 
Nor yet unk 

In days long 


vatriarch you are kindly greeting? 
to my ear his name, 


own to many a joyous meeting 


vanished: is he still the same?” 


and more than ever the same; the 
and never so much the same as in the 
tender and simple melody with which he aec- 
knowledged the homage not only of the fa- 
mous and brilliant company that sat with him 
at the feast, but the greater company beyond 
that gladly owns its gratitude to Holmes, and 
hears with smiling incredulity the story of 
and ten. The breakfast to the 
Autocrat, “le jour du rossignol,” as Mr. Sted- 
man happily called the sparkling poem that 
he read, was a beautiful tribute of affection 
and admiration to the distinguished potentate, 
who has never dared to write as funny as he 
ean lest the world should end in inextinguish- 
able laughter. It was a tribute to one who is 
known as a humorist, yet his own poem at the 
breakfast, and the tone of all the other poems 
and speeches and letters, showed truly that the 
humorist 
and that of all tenderness in literature his is 
the most tender. 

It is a very remarkable body of men and 
women which has for many years made Boston 
the literary capital of the country. It 
contained, with the three exceptions of Cooper, 
Irving, and Bryant, all the chief names in our 


The same, 


same, 


threescore 


is the master of tears as of smiles, 


has 


| literature, and a breakfast to Holmes at which 


Emerson, Longfellow, and Whittier sat, Low- 
ell being absent in Europe, without mention- 
ing another name, shows the literary distine- 
tion of the city. The great literary day of 
Edinburgh at the beginning of the century 
was not so brilliant in genius as the last twen- 
ty years of Boston have been. Scott, indeed, 
was there, but there was only one Scott. When 
the famous Boston Round Table is finally dis- 
solved, 
“Which was an image of the mighty world,” 
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it will be remembered not only for the literary 
lustre of its great names, but for the purity 
and dignity of the literary life which gathered 
about it. There has been no Bohemia at that 
table. Its chief guests have shown that gen- 
ius is not another name for loose habits and 
shiftlessness and weak extravagance and vaga- 
bondage of every kind, but comports with the 
hiwhe st manhood and good citizenship. Thus 
the life of that one of 


“The goodliest fellowship of famous knights” 


whom we all know as the Autocrat has been 
devoted to science as well as to literature, and 
he says himself that he kad fallen into a kind 
of literary lethargy, when Lowell aroused him, 
and he turned to the creation of what Howells 
called a new kind of literature. 

This lethargy, however, followed the very 
brilliant beginning ofa career. Soon after his 
return from Europe, where he had studied dili- 
gently, Dr. Holmes delivered his famous Phi 
Beta Kappa poem, “ Poetry ; a Metrical Essay,” 
which is as noted among the chief Phi Beta 
poems as Everett’s or Emerson’s discourses 
among Phi Beta orations. He had, indeed, al- 
ready written some of the familiar poems, fu- 
gitively published until ineluded in the vol- 


ume of 1836 with the Metrical Essay. The | 


singular mastery of versification, the full rich 
rhythm of the deecasyHNable in which at the 
end he boldly and successfully challenges 
Goldsmith himself by introducing one of his 
lines, the clear thought, the lambent and pene- 
trating humor, with the delicate and exquisite 
pathos of the poem, at once showed the pres- 
ence of another poet, and a power beyond that 
of the rollicking and delightful humor of the 
early verses, among which, however, as in 
“The Last Leaf,” there was a strain of the 
simplest and most natural tenderness. This 
poem, with its quaint portrait of “the last of 
the cocked hats,” was suggested by Major Mel- 
vill, of Boston, who had the threefold distine- 
tion of being one of Sam Adams's tea party, of 
mention by Webster in a famous speech, and 
by Holmes in a touching poem. Webster, in 
his speech at Worcester in 1882, arraigning the 
Jackson administration, cites, in illustration 
of the infamy of the spoils system, the case of 
Melvill, “a spirit of 1776, one of the very first 
to venture in the cause of liberty,” who was 
also one of the very first victims of the pro- 
scription. 

But while the signal literary suecess of Dr. 
Holmes prevented him from renouncing litera- 
ture entirely, he devoted himself so’ earnestly 
to his profession that he fell into the half-slum- 
ber of the literary lethargy from which, he said 
at the breakfast, Mr. Lowell aroused him, and 
presently retiring from the more engrossing 
demands of his calling, he has steadily prac- 
ticed the profession of charming and cheering 
and stimulating and elevating his kind with 
the tonie of a sweet and humane wisdom and 
the balm of tender humor. The grace and 


—— 


gayety, the pathos and melody, the ineisj 
wit, the aggressive earnestness and s] 
sense of his writings, have given him a plac 
and a sunny place, in the popular heart, so th 
the recent tribute, necessarily somewhat 


rewy 


orate in form, was a spontaneous express 
of sincere admiration and affectionate regard 
The fellowship of authors has been sometin, 
called mutual admiration. But if the nan 
| the guests at the Holmes breakfast be scanned 
it may be fairly asked whom they should ad 
mire, if not each other. Whittier, we hope, 
not to be forbidden admiration of Emerson 
Mrs. Stowe of Howells, because they ar 
poets and story-tellers together. If the Bos 
ton Round Table did not admire each ot] 
they would be a sorry company, and del 


themselves ef a pleasure which the rest of t] 
world enjoys. And on this happy day it was 
not Boston that sat at table, but the who 
country. It was not a town-meeting, but 
national congress. The Autocrat is not a 
Mayor, but an Emperor, and the toast of tl 
day is the toast of appreciative hearts 
generous souls far beyond the sound of the At 
lantic—* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table: 
O King, live forever!” 





A SINGULAR criticism has been made wy 


the delightful series of books ealled “ English 
Men of Letters.” <A critie insists that they 
should be called “Reading for Lazy People,” 
and protests that it is shameful to treat the 
| accepted and honored classics of our literature 
in so superficial a way. This is a criticism, 
| however, which entirely misconceives both thi 
| purpose and the character of these charming 
works. Nothing is plainer than that it is im- 
possible for the great multitude of readers to 
know in detail, and like thorough and accurate 
specialists, all the works which they would 
gladly know. The circumstances of most men’s 
lives, the necessary and engrossing avocations 
of business of every kind, forbid them to grat- 
| ify their desires of this kind. They must be 
content to know something or nothing, but not 
everything. Certain great names are familiar 
to them, and stimulate their curiosity. They 
hear of Spenser and Milton, of Goldsmith and 
Gibbon, of Burke and Defoe, and of scores more, 
| who have written in their own language, who 
have made and enriched its literature, and 
whatever they can hear and know of them is 
most grateful, and a possession forever. 

Take any one of these and other names: 
take Dr. Johnson. His works fill twelve solid 
volumes, and his Life, by Boswell, six more. 
A reader may wish to have a clear idea of 
Johnson and what he did, but to read eighteen 
volumes and the collateral works necessary to 
elucidate them is out of the question; he can 
not do it. But are Macaulay and Hawthorne 
and Carlyle to be jeered because they, whose 
business it is to read books and to read them 
wisely, write papers upon Johnson which ev- 
erybody may read, and which leave a distinct 
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idequate and admirable impression of 
son and his work? 
They can not lay his own writings be- 


They can not quote 


re the reader, because they are not editing, 
d because the reader could not stop to sur- 
them. But they sketch his life, they de- 

e the man personally and the books that 
yrote, 
s what manner of man Jolnson was, he 

s what what their 


iter, and he has learned just where toturn 


his works were, and 
s own pursuits require him to investigate 
ofthem. This isa literary service of a very 
i kind. It is a service which becomes in- 
ensable as literature accumulates. There 
a time when it was practicable to know 
classics in every literature. At the epoch 
he new More 
et and Erasmus could be masters of all the 
ef books in the world, or of all that they 
ire to know. But that is now 
Our great 
they must be so. 
atid 


was 


learning, Sir Thomas and 


ht impos- 


scholars are great 
One of the 
of students, whose 
very that he 
ing of poetry beyond a little of three o1 
The question is not how many 
f the classies or of the concededly great au- 


special- 
most 
our sclentihe 


wide, owned knew 


r authors. 
worth reading, tor after a few names 
rhe question is simply 
iether limited knowledge is worse than ig- 
A little knowledge may be 
rous thing in certain branches of scientific 
suit, but to know the “ Allegro” and “ Co- 
us” only is better than to know nothing of 


ors are 
pinions would difter. 
a dan- 


Milton. 

This is the principle upon which the series 

that have mentioned has been 
Professor Mark Pattison, for in- 

! a trained student and accomplished 
ter, who has a thorongh mastery of Milton, 


ho is familiar with the history of his time, 
] 


of books we 


ud with all the biographies and critical es- | 


ys, prepares a small volume upon Milton, 
based upon all these sources of information. 

» volume is large enough to admit some de- 
tails of the life and a comprehensive account 
ot Milton’s poetry and prose. It is not, in- 
deed, a book which alone will satisfy the stu- 
dent of Milton or of English literature, but it 
s one which such a student , while 
to those who are not such students it shows 
what Milton was. It might be justly de- 
nounced as superficial, if the work were done 
Without ample preparation, and undoubtedly 
the knowledge which it would give of Milton’s 
own works would be that of description only. 


Must sec 


But Professor Pattison’s Milton, and the Spen- | 


ser, and the Burke, and the Burns, of the series 


ire certainly not superficial works in them- | 


selves, and those for whom they are chiefly 
designed would gain from them some knowl- 
edge of the men of whom they treat, instead 
of having none. Mr. Morley’s book on Burke 
is hO more open to the charge of superficiality 


than Goldwin Smith’s papers upon him, or 


so that when the reader has done he | 


than Macaulay's article upon Madame D’Ar- 
blay. On the 
to 
wl 


contrary, nobody can be said 
Burke 
tile those who know nothing of 


thoroughly have studied who kas 
read it, 
Burke but his name will be all the 
more contented for Mr. Morley’s admirable 


sketch. 


not 


wiser and 


Spenser is, perhaps, of all great English elas- 
sics, most nearly a man 


Epithalamium”’ is known almost ex- 


mere name, both as 


and as poet. is seldom 
read; the * 


clusively to students. 


Faerie Queene é 


A work upon Spenser, 
of convenient size, telling the story of his life, 
and describing the scope and character of his 
famous work, illustrated with quotations o1 
specimens, 18 not, mn the e1 ; , reading 
for la: will not satisfy those 
who wish really to know Spenser and to read 
while it 
the desire to study 


fic s sense 
v hours. because it 
him carefully, will satisfy those who, 
Without the 
have a legitimate curiosity 
was and what 


which is accepted as a classic. 


him, 
he 
nature of his poetry, 


time or 
to know who 
was the 
Phis is the in- 
tention of this series of “ FE sh Men of Let- 
kor those with the 
authors of whom they treat they to be 
thoroughly competent estimates founded upon 
not 
they are meant to be manuals of au- 


familiar 


ters.” who are 


all accessible material; for those who ar 
familiar 
thentic information. The work, of course, will 
be unequally done, because done by different 
But Mr. Morley, the editor, is singu- 
larly qualified to select the hands, as is 
in the of the Americal 
vet included in the series, that of Hawthorne, 


intrusted to Mr. Henry James, Jun., 


hands. 
shown 
instance only name 
which is 
whom, we are glad to say, the English papers 
have at 
G.P.R. James, nor the wearer of a 
which was the only alternative they could im- 


last discovered to be neither a son of 


nom de plime ’ 


agine last year. 


of feeling 


Scott—a 


evident reaction 


Dickens, as 


THERE is 
about 
reaction 
now subsiding. 


an 
about 
which, in the case of 
The Dickens 

from the publication of his Life by Mr. Forster, 
and it has been hastened by the recent 
of letters. Despite Chuzzlewit and the 
American Notes, the admiration of Dickens 
seemed never to flag in this country, and with 
characteristie ardor the feeling for his genius 
Of this, how- 
ever, he was never aware, as is curiously shown 
by an interchange of notes between Mr. Dick- 
ens and Mr. Delane, the late editor of the Lon- 
don Times. Mr. Jennings, who was the former 
editor of the New York 
the London correspondent of the World, was 


there was 


Scott, is only 


reaction dates 


issue 


his 


was extended to his personality. 


Times. and who is now 


professionally a pupil of Mr. Delane, and was 
trained upon the Times. Upon a visit to Eng- 
land in 1367 Mr. Jennings was told by Mr. De- 
lane that Mr. Dickens declined to go to Amer- 
ica to read because he feared that he might be 


| “tarred and feathered,” or receive some equally 
| impressive mark of American disfavor. 


Mr. 
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Jennings laughed, and replied that Mr. Dick- 
ens had a droll misconception of his American 
popularity ; that no author was so universally 
known and quoted and liked; that even the 
Notes and Chuzzlewit were not excluded; and 
that he mi 
A few days afterward he received a note from 
Mr. Delane, who said that the conversation 
he ineclosed, which was a note from Dickens 
stating that what Mr. Jennings had said, as 
reported to him by Mr. Delane, had led him to 


decide to come to America, and he had tele- | 


graphed accordingly. 
The extraordinary popularity of his readings 
here, the singularly courteous and friendly tone 


ed,and the warmth of the farewell dinner of the 
press to him at Delmonico’s, must have shown 
him that the surprise and even resentment 
which had been felt after his return home from 
his early visit were not so great as our admira- 


tion for his genius. Indeed, except for his deep 


conviction of this fact he would have hardly | 


appeared at the dinner, for he was suffering 
severely, and could walk only with great diffi- 
culty, when at last, after an hour’s delay, he 
came into the room with Mr. Greeley, who pre- 
The kind of recantation of his old 
opinions which he made in his speech at the 
dinner was both touching and graceful, and 
his final reading two evenings afterward at 
Steinway Hall was very pathetic. 
of the reaction probably is the conviction that 
he was not the man we supposed him to be, 
and this was first made apparent in the Life 
by Mr. Forster. This showed a man wholly 


sided. 


interested in himself, and seemingly valuing | 


men and things mainly as they enabled him 
to display himself. Undoubtedly this must be 
said with reservation, because of the extraor- 
Who- 
ever read the Christmas stories, or the tale of 
little Nell, or of Paul Dombey, felt that the writ- 


dinary exuberance of his expression. 


er must be a man of singular sincerity and 
generosity of heart-—simple and earnest and 
gentle. There is no doubt of his own interest 


in his work, and he describes himself as suffer- 


was engaged in writing the stories. 


exhilarating his spirits, however flowing his 
humor, it is another man than the reader sup- 
posed. It is no fault of his. 


who, acknowledging the genius, regret what 
seems to them inadequate character, because 
it is not genius but character which tests the 
man himself. 

There was something of the same kind of 
feeling even about Scott—a conviction that it 
was unworthy of such a man to care so much 


| for a toy castle, and to suffer himself to } 


ght be sure of a hearty welcome. | 


| unreal, all this feeling really unfelt? Was | 


| pression to be justified. 
The reason | 


He is not to be | 
blamed that he is himself; but those are to be | 
pitied who had expected something else, and | 


» i 
entangled for its sake in such terrible toi}. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been nobler tha; 
his heroie self-sacrifice to retrieve his own { 
tunes and to save others. It is one of ¢] 
tragedies of literature, and moves an infiyis, 
pity, like the sorrows of Lear. But it is yo; 


Or 


| the kind of feeling that we wish to associat, 
about Dickens had resulted in the note that | 


with that great and sunny genius. The dis. 
tinction, indeed, between the man and his vey. 
ius is old enough. It is not revealed for t) 
first time eitber in Scott or in Dickens. [ft j 
not pleasant to see a man of great genius lik, 
Dickens, whose works had made him justly fa- 
mous and rich, grasping for more money 


| dying of excitement and overwork. Might 
of the press, the mannerin which his desire of | 
personal seclusion during his visit was respect- | 


not his own life teach the lesson of his books? 
is the natural and sorrowful question of t] 
reluctant reader. Were all these fine pictur 
an actor only, whom we had thought sincere, 
and is the sly limner of the bottle-green pati 
arch himself such a figure ? 

All reaction is unjust and extreme, yet mu 
of the present feeling about Dickens is not 
now awakened for the first time; it 
freely expressed. The kind of extravagan 
and caricature which many readers have 
ways perceived in the Dickens books has con 
stantly withheld their sympathy, and it is be- 
cause the later light seems to reveal the san 
thing in the man that they now feel their im- 
But a reaction which 
is personal, although it may for a time aflect 
the estimate of an author’s works, will neces- 
sarily pass like a cloud from the moon. Thi 
Antiquary, and Old Mortality, and the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, and The Bride of Lammermoor, like 
the great pictures and temples, stand upon 
their own merits. The depthless tenderness 
of the Madonna della Seggiola is not touched 
by the knowledge that Raphael may have 
loved and left the Fornarina, nor is the superb 
and massive grace of the Parthenon harmed 
by any vanity or avarice of the architect. It 
is very possible that the immense popularity 


is on] 


| of Dickens will not continue, and that extray- 


agance which was agreeable to the humor of 


| his own time may not be relished by a later 
ing with the suffering of his characters, as he | 
But the | 
impression of the writer which the writings | 
produce is not justified by further knowledge. | 
However delightful a companion, however | 


taste. Perhaps his figures, like some of Scott's 
and Fielding’s, will not prove to be immortal, 
and if may be his books will go with Madame 
De Scudéry’s. But it is not easy to imagine an 
England that would not delight in the Christ- 
mas Chimes, that would not laugh over Pickwic! 

and acknowledge the power of David Copper- 
jield. Perhaps there is not one of his charac- 
ters that stands quite squarely upon his feet, 
like Parson Adams, or the Antiquary, or Col- 
onel Newcome, and which is not in some way 
overdone. But if they at last lose their hold, 
it will be because of their own demerit, not of 
any personal disappointment in their author. 
That would affect only those of his contem- 
poraries who had instinctively identified him 
with his work, and who have unconsciously at- 
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ited to the author all the virtues and pow- 

s which they have admired in his creations. 
is an old sophistry that the virtue is to 
indged by the preacher. His duty, indeed, 
at of all men, to take care, without eva- 
or excuse, to do the best that he can. 
if nobody should exhort to perfection 

) is not himself perfect, nor to truth-tell- 
ho has not always avoided even the ap- 
ince of prevarication, who could exhort? 


re is a little disillusion proceeding in re- | 


rd to Dickens. He was much taken up 
th himself. His life and his ideals were, 
ips, not simple and elevated. He had 

bly a certain trick or knack of pathos 
humor. We do not pass from his books 

s life, and back from his life to his books, 

on that serene level which the imagination 
ws. Yet is The Tal of Two Cities any 

( ss one of the most powerful pictures of 
ragical time, or is the horsemanship of Mr. 
kle or the sliding on the ice at Dingley 

| less delightfully droll? Even if Dickens 
thout his genius might have been a com- 
nplace, self-involved man, of a character 

t winning or inspiring, yet his genius makes 

1, like all the true poets and story-tellers, a 
nefactor of his kind. It is the Dickens of 
leby and Coppe rfield, not of Forster’s Lift 

d the Dickens letters, with whom we are 
ul really concerned; the Dickens who has so 
filled the mind of this generation with 
easant fancies, and its heart with generous 
tions; who has quickened the hand of 
wity, and deepened and broadened the 
range of sympathy with suffering and sorrow; 
ho, as Thackeray said, has lighted huge 
Christmas fires, and kindled a true Christmas 
fecling—this is the Dickens, and not the wear- 
er of extraordinary coats and waistcoats and 
wats and jewelry, or the correspondent who 
thought Mr. Stanton a man of extraordinary 


cemory, Who could quote any passage from | 


“my books,” or the student of the scenic ef- 
fects of his own exertions, in whom the world 
s really interested. The reaction may re-ad- 
just his place, but it will not obliterate it. 


CHARLES LAmpb’s farce of Mr. H., which was 


lamned” when it was first played, but which, | 


e recent Life of Charles Mathews tells us, was 


ibsequently reproduced with great success | 


ra single evening, turned upon the horror 


of discovering that the true name of the fas- | 
nating Mr. H.is Hogsflesh. ‘There is a branch | 


of this noted family to which the Easy Chair has 
been sometimes compelled to direct attention. 


Indeed, as a censor of manners, it has been | 


often besonught to remonstrate with members 
f the large and increasing H— family, and it 
as often responded by earnest expostulation. 
\nother request of the kind has been made, 
and the duty of responding seems to be as im- 
perative as ever. The H— family is like the 
orator’s famous description of the debt—it has 
nereased, it is increasing, and it ought to be 


| diminished. It is one of the most familiar 
| families in the city, and is seen especially at 
all places of public amusement, often occupying 
conspicuous seats—indeed, making any seats 
which it occupies conspicuous. The H s are 
immediately recognized even by strangers by 
their bustling entrance and loud conversation, 
and they announce themselves in the midst of 
the interested silence of others by their a: 
and giggle. In any place of public resort, if 
vou hear talking or laughing in the audience 
during a performance, you may be very sure 
that some of the H— family are present. 

As we have heretofore recorded, Mr. Theo- 
dore Tlomas was once so disturbed by them 
that he rapped his orchestra to silence, and re 
marked to the audience that the music seemed 
to interfere with conversation. The members 
of the family who were present took the hint, 
and the performance proceeded undisturbed 
It was the conduct of some of the family which 
caused the ingenuous youth at the theatre to 
ask his experienced uncle, with an indignant 
glance at the H—s and a tone of impatience, 
“Do people owe nothing to others in public 
places?” “At least,’ responded his unele, 
“they owe something to themselves, and oft 
en a great deal more than they are willing to 
pay.” The ingennous youth’s question is 
worthy of consideration by all the branches of 
the family. Do we owe nothing to others in 
public places? Charles Lamb, in deseribing a 
gentleman’s manners, says substantially what 
was said of Burke, that you could not stand 
with him under a shed during a shower with- 
out discovering that he was a remarkable man. 
There is always that unavoidable impression 
of character and manner, and the family in 
question ought not to forget that if a person 
is perceived not to be a gentleman or a lady, 
he is simultaneously perceived to be very dif 

ferent from either. 

It is a little remarkable that the hotels 
which exelude the Hebrew race have not yet 
excluded the H— family. At some fashiona- 
ble hotel, perhaps in the summer at a water- 
ing-place, you shall see persons staring at 
others and audibly commenting upon them, 
scanning them through glasses, laughing and 
jeering, and you know, without further in- 
quiry. that the starers are of the family. In 
the railway train, if there is no drawing-room 
car, you see passengers piling shawls and bags 
and packages upon the seat before them, and 
unable to see that other passengers are stand- 
ing. That inability is a characteristic of the 
H— family. They are curiously near-sighted 
whenever a little farther sight would reveal 
some small sacrifice to be made by them 

The other night a gentleman arrived late at 
a hotel, and was shown to a room, where he 

| soon fell asleep. Presently he was awakened 
| by a lond noise. The occupant of the next 
| room, coming in still later, had flung his boots 
down at his door, awakening perhaps half a 
dozen neighbors. “I knew,” said the gentle- 
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man relating the incident, “that I was next 
door to a H Another gentleman, weary 
with a day’s hard work, rose in the street car 
and gave his seat to a woman, who tlounced 
into it with an air which implied that it was 
impertinent in any one to take it until it was 
known whether she was coming. “She was 


veiled,” he said, * but I instantly recognized a 


H—.” The family frequents musical rehears- 
als and concerts and the opera. One of the 
morning papers, in speaking of the opera the 
other day, said: “As the season progresses, 


r, the attention of the audience is more 
and more distracted by the tardy arrival of 
many persons who choose to disregard the 


|; family name. 


rights of others, and march to their seats , 
ing the first act without reference to w) 
going on on the stage. The nuisance of 


lab ig 


talking also calls for reproof,and should je 
suppressed in the boxes and first gallery 


there is any way to make ignorant, tho 
less, or vulgar people refrain from mis) 


ing themselves in public.” This is a shoek 
manner in which to speak of the H fam 
and yet, we fear, despite their silks and Jy 


and diamonds, it is the manner in which t] 


whom they selfishly disturb comment upo 
disturbance, and they insist, moreo. 


the last syllable has been dropped from t 





Chitar’s Literary Aevord. 





Q' JON after his inauguration President Hayes 
b invited Mr. Dorman BL. Eaton, chairman of 
a Congressional commission that had been 
formed to devise rules and regulations for the 
reform of our civil service, to personally Inves- 
tigate the operation of the reformed system of 
civikservice in England, and prepare a report 
of the results of his inquiry. Already, during 
a sojourn of more than a year in England, Mr. 
Eaton had ¢ losely studied the veneral subject Ps 
and having accepted the invitation of the Pres- 
ident, he devoted several additional months to 
an exhaustive inquiry, conducted upon the 
spot, into the origin of civil service abuses in 


England, and the reasons for and methods and | 


results of the reforms that have been acecom- 
plishedin them. The fruit of these labors is a 
volume on Civil Service in Great Britain,’ which 
is an exhaustive history, epoch by epoch, from 
the feudal times until the present day, not only 
of civil service abuses and reforms, but of the 
entire subject of English civil administration. 
In the course of his deliberate and elaborate 
history the author traces civil service abuses 
step by step from their earliest origin, and 


through all the stages of their most active 





growth and rankest development, and along 
with them notes every movement of reform as 
it was generated under the slow growth of the 
idea of official responsibility. In a forcible 
and well-considered introduction to the work, 


after justly pronouncing it a timely and val- | 


uable contribution to the literature of civil 
service reform, and an exceedingly interesting 
study in a neglected branch of historical and 
political inquiry, Mr. George William Curtis 
remarks that while the history of the move- 
ment for reform in the United States does not 
fall within the scope of Mr. Eaton’s inquiry, 
yet he fuily treats of those principles of a sound 


civil service which are common to both Eng- | 


and Reforms, and their Bearing upon American Politics. 
By Dorman B. Exton. S8yvo, pp. 468. New York: Harper 


and Brothers. 


land and America, and presents a complete a 
well-reasoned argument for their enforcem: 

here. We fully coneur with Mr. Curtis's opi 

ion of the merits of the work in this parti 
ular. Especially satisfactory is Mr. Eaton’s 
overwhelming response to the hackneyed ob 
jection that the spoils system is a necessary 


| outgrowth of a republic, and can not be re- 


moved without changing our form of govern 
ment. He shows conclusively in his elaborate 
history of English patronage and civil servic 
administration that the spoils system tlouris 
ed luxuriantly in England from the most 

cient times, with the same results that we now 
experience, and this equally under an absolute 
or a limited monarchy. There can be no doubt, 
in the light of the abundant evidence cited ) 
Mr. Eaton, that the duty to use public authori- 
ty as well as public property ouly for public 
purposes Was even more completely ignored, 
and that the theory of official irresponsibility 
in the use of the appointing power and of offi 
cial tyranny in its exercise was even more dil 
igently reduced to practice by old-time royal 
tyrants than by our modern party despots. 








| The evidence is constant and indisputable that 


the corrupt and corrupting spoils system is not 
peculiar to or original and inherent in our in- 
stitutions, and is not a necessity of them; that, 
in fact, it is only a faint reproduction, in an 
uncongenial age and under an uncongenial 
form of government, of vicious methods whos 
coarse and even more corrupt originals are to 
be found in the most despotic periods of Eng- 
lish history, and were the inevitable outgrowth 
of despotism and aristocracy. If this be so, 
then of course the conclusion is unavyoidabl 
that if Great Britain, whose laws, people, anid 
national characteristics so closely resembl 
ours, has been able to lop off the deadly para 
site, not only without injury, but with positiv« 


—_—_—_——— | advantage, it is equally possible for us to do so 
1 Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of Abuses | 


with similar healthful results. We agree with 
Mr. Curtis in assuring the public that there are 
few points relative to the general subject o1 
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its details -especially with reference to the 
methods and operation of the English reforms 

vhich any serious thinker will find to have 
escaped Mr. Eaton’s attention. 


IN a modest little volume with the rather 
iting title, Notes on Railroad Accidents,* Mr. 

arles Francis Adams, Jun., illustrates with 
clearness the effect of railroad accidents, 

ally when emphasized by loss of life, to 

¢ about important reforms in railroad ap- 
pliances and management. 
sists in large part of carefully prepared ac- 
counts of some of the most remarkable railway 


The volume con- 


dents that have oceurred in this country 


| England, each of which is accompanied by 


an analysis of the causes, preventable or oth- 
erwise, that made them possible or inevitable, 


and by a statement of the obvious practical 
them. Mr. Adams also 
es, in connection with these accounts, ve ry 


ssons suggested by 


resting sketches of the origin and perfec- 


tion of the more important safety appliances 
h have now come into general use, and of 


the opposition they encountered from the av- | 


e, stupidity, prejudice, and unconcern of 
fticials. 
ials has been a constant difficulty. As long 
as their imperfectly equipped roads enjoyed 
lucky immunity from destructive accidents, 

y have clung to the use of means that were 
not only inefficient to avert danger, but in- 
vited it; and not until they were startled from 
their criminal inactivity by some destructive 
uid expensive horror have they discarded the 
old and worthless appliances, and adopted im- 
proved methods to which they had hitherto 
turned a deaf ear. 
direct and substantial interest for their careful 
comparison of the English and American sys- 
tems of management, where the traftie is the 
most gigantic, and the risks of accident great 
est, but especially for the fullness with which 
they invite attention to existing causes of 
danger, and their remedy. All the more usual 
forms of danger are passed in review ; the pos- 
sibilities of danger even under the best sys- 
tems, and with the best appliances, are enu- 
merated; and nearly every form of accident 
that has occurred under the old or in the ten- 
tative stages of the new methods is minutely 
examined, and the precise defect pointed out 
that led to it. 


safety. 


Tue origin of the early races who inhabited 


this continent, their customs, beliefs, modes of | 


life,and state of advancement in knowledge 
and the arts, have been a favorite study al- 
most from the hour when Columbus discovered 
America. The earlier inquiries were confined 
to the race that was found here at the time of 


2 Notes on Railroad Accidents. By Cuarirs Franois 


Apams, Jun, 


12mo, pp. 280. 
dons, 


New York: G. P. Putnam's 


Vou. LX.—No. 357.—30 


Indeed, this inertia of railroad offi- | 


Mr. Adams’s notes have a | 


The book is a sober, thought- | 
ful, and practical contribution to the public | 


the discovery, and related more particularly 
to their then existing conditions, although oc- 
casional excursions were ventured into the 
question of their origin and antiquities. Com- 
paratively little, however, was ascertained that 
threw any light on the prehistoric races; and 


| it has been reserved for the leisure, the curi- 


osity, the increased opportunities, and the in- 
creased skill and scientific knowledge of our 
nineteenth-century scholars to prosecute the 
investigation till it has been crowned with an 
Within the 
there has been a 
large and rapid accumulation of original works 
on this branch of the subject, many of which 
are extremely valuable contributions to eth- 


encouraging measure of success. 
last fifty years especially 


nology and archeology, uncovering a mass of 
important testimony relative to the prehistoric 
people of America, and placing them before us 
| with great distinctness in many of their most 
signiticant relations. The extent of these dis- 
coveries, however, has been concealed from the 
popular observation by the number and mag- 
nitude of the works that have described them. 
So huge is the pile of pamphlets, dissertations, 
discourses, and tomes of greater or lesser di- 


mensions that have been issued on the general 
subject, or spe ial fields of it, and so techyical 
have been the language and methods of Many 
| of them, that the general reader has beeu de- 
| terred by the difficulty of the task from ac- 
quiring an intelligent connected view of the 

interesting revelations that have been made. 

In a volume on the origin, migrations, and type 
| of civilization of The North Americans of An- 

tiquity,> Mr. John T. Short, of Columbus, Ohio, 
| ministers to the popular needs, without being 
| unmindful of the requirements of specialists. 
| His book is a valuable manual of information 

concerning our earliest antiquities, thrown into 

the form of an elaborate summary of the pres- 
ent state of knowledge on the subject. This 
| summary embraces the historical, traditional, 
| scientific, and speculative aspects of North 
| American antiquities, and includes careful ac- 
counts of the sculptures, picture-writings, cave- 
| dwellings, pyramids, mounds, implements, and 
| remains of all kinds that have been discovered, 
| on which the various hypotheses and demon- 

strations of explorers and scholars have been 
| founded. More than half of the volume is ap- 
| propriated to a consideration of the origin and 
antiquity of man on this continent, involving 
an examination of the relative antiquity and 
the relative superiority or inferiority of the 
|} mound-builders and the red Indian, and also 
of the nature, antiquity, designs, and contents 
lof the mounds. In order that the unscientitic 
| reader may have the benefit of all that is known 
on these points, Mr. Short presents a clear, con- 
densed statement of the diverse opinians that 
| have been entertained by early writers, and 


3 The North Americans of Antiquity. Their Ori 
Migrations, and Type of Civilization Considered. 
Joun T.Suonrt. Svo, pp. 544. 
| Brothers. 
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also by recent more skillful investigators, re- | 


¢ the origin of the two races; and fol- 
this with 


traditions of the Indians themselves concern- 


spectin 


lows an interesting résumé of the 


ing those earlier races who were the forerun- 


ners of the 
of 


present aborigines, the supposed 
the mounds, and the authors of 
those other remains that evince a comparative- 
ly high de 


builders 
gree of civilization. The remainder 
of the volume recapitulates and enlarges upon 
the of which is afforded 
by the mounds, pueblos, cliff-dwellings, ancient 


nature the evidence 
ruins, and other remains in the United States, 
Mexico, Central America, and else 
the origin, 

] 


hnomicai 


where, as to 
language, arts, religion, and astro- 
and other knowledge of these ancient 
races. Mr. Short’s conclusion is that the ori- 
gin of the earliest North American peoples can 
not be positively settled in the present state 
of our knowledge, but that the probability is 
very that at a remote period, before 
race and national characteristics had become 
well defined, the continent had received 
population from the Old World at different 
times and from different quarters, the ancient 
Mayas reaching it from Western Europe or 
Africa, the Nahuas from Northern Asia, and 
the progenitors of the Esquimaux from the 
people who inhabited the north pole. He is 
further of the opinion that the autochthonic 
hypothesis, based on the theory of separate 


strong 


its 


creations of races, receives no support from 
any aboriginal in North 
America; that the preponderating evidence 
points clearly to the truth of the proposition 
that God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men”; and that although the people who 
dwelt here before the red men were not indige- 
nous, the civilization developed by them was 


remains discovered 


| this way, and by the further aid of his fat] 


ture is ascertained or suspected, or whe 





at) 
active, a convenient, or an ingenious fy 
busies itself to convert imaginary resemblances 
into identical realities. 
THE sagacity which was so marked a fea 


ture of Admiral Farragut’s character d 
fail him when he fixed upon his only son as } 
biographer. Mr. Loyall Farragut has « 
cuted the pious trust with modesty and ; 
ity. Wherever it was possible 

admiral’s habit of recording in detail ¢) 
events of his life, it is seldom otherwise—\), 
Farragut has let his heroic father tell th 

ry of his life in his own clear and nervous 


and fro 


guage, and has reserved to himself the task 
connecting the breaks in the journal by ; 
rative of the intervening events, or by 
explanatory personal and historical not 
are necessary to its 


consecutive unity. | 


letters, and the letters of others who wer 
became emjpent in nayal, military, and ciyil 
life, he hasompleted a biography* which is 
generally worthy of its illustrious subject 
the paternal side the admiral was a desc« 
ant of a brave and chivalrous Spanish no) 
who held an important office near the perso 
of the Conquistador, James I. of Aragon. 1 
family subsequently settled in Minorca, w] 

a long line of them served honorably as co 
cillors and magistrates. Here the father of 
the admiral was born, but emigrated to t] 
country in 1776, when he at once cast in his 
lot with our Revolutionary ancestors. 
mother’s side the admiral came of a good Scot 
family; and the qualities he inherited fron 


i 


On the 


| both sides made up that rare union of chiva 


indigenous, the most persistent investigations | 


having failed to discover any marked resem- 


blance between their art, architecture, relig- | 


ion, and customs and those of any Old World 
people, although it must be admitted that oc- 
casional traditions suggest a 
certain degree of intercourse and relationship 
with particular Old World races. As Mr. 
Short’s work is intended to be an introduction 


analogies and 


to aneient American history, he confines his 
attention to the prehistoric races, leaving the 
red Indian, whom he believes to be a more re- 
cent comer, and the representative of a great- 
ly inferior race, for future consideration. Mr. 
Short has performed his task thus far with 
sagacity and ability, and with a degree of dis- 
passionateness that wins upon our confidence. 


which he was so conspicuous. 


ry, daring, prudence, pluck, endurance, co1 
scientiousness, rectitude, and patriotism fo 


The record of 


the life of Farragut is necessarily to a larg 
extent the history of our navy, from the tin 


| when he entered it in 1810 till the close of his 


career. His journal glows with life-like por 
traitures of our naval heroes, and with graph- 


ic descriptions of the various naval battles 


| and expeditions in which he participated. Thi 


larger portion of the volume is a full and mi- 
nute account of the part that he and the fleets 
under his command bore in the war of the r 
bellion. The work is affluent in personal re 
ollections, memoranda, and documentary ma 
terial of historical value; and it is a satisfa 
tory memorial of a sterling man, a humble 
Christian, an unselfish and unswerving patri 





ot, and a hero without ostentation, without 
| fear, and without reproach. The world will 
4 the specialist, his clear good sense rescues him | be the better for a closer knowledge of such a 
; from the credulity that too often invests the | man. No fairer or nobler record be 
theories of scientific men—especially when | placed in the hands of our youth. Its literary 
they men of one idea—with a show of the | 
ridiculous. Holding his own imagination un- | 

der resolute check, he shows no favor to the 
; vagaries of others; and he often interposes a 
blunt denial or a chilling doubt when impos- 


| 
While he manifests all the earnestness ont | 
: : enthusiasm that are usually so engaging in 


could 


are 


ap 


4 The L ife of David Glasqow Farragut, First Admiral! of 
the United States Navy. Embodying his Journal and Let- 
ters. By his Son, Loyatn Farracu With Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations. Svo, pp. 586. New York: D 
Appleton and Co, 
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-ecution would have been unexceptionable if 
eater compression had been exercised, and if 
he very patriotic but indifferent poetry with 


ch it is profusely garnished had been ex- | 


ided or relegated to an appendix. 
Mr. MORLEY made a judicious selection when 
signed the task of preparing the volume 
for the “English Men of Letters 
>to Rev. Mark Pattison. Mr. Pattison 
aman with a full mind, who has a 
t deal to say and a short time to say it in. 
all prefatory dalliances, he 
to his subject at relax 
crip of it until he has extracted all the 
rrow from it. of Milton 
thing of the bareness and washiness of most 


Vilton,° 
es like 


plunges 


once, and does not 


His outline has 
ographical sketches, but is full, flowing, and 

d. According to his conception of it, 
lton’s | 
hood 


rama of three acts. 


e, not reckoning the period of his 
the university, is a 
The first, from 1632 to 
1639, discovers him in the calm and peaceful 

rement of Horton, of which “ L’Allegro,” 
‘Il Penseroso,” and “ Lycidas” are the expres- 


and course at 


on; and it closes with his journey to Italy. 
rhis Mr. Pattison styles a period of prepara 
tion rather than of production. In 


dhe 


the see- 
is breathing the heated atmosphere of 
1 This 
the period that is lurid with the glare of 
The 
ird act comprises the final period of his sol- 
tary and Promethean grandeur, when, blind, 


passion and religious animosity. 


s‘battalious” controversial pamphlets. 


lestitute, and friendless, he testilied, alone be- | 


e a fallen world, of righteousness, temper- 
ice, and judgment to come. = It 
period he gave utterance to the three great 
‘Paradise Lost,” “ Paradise Regained,” 

After a 
preliminary account of Milton’s family, and of 
his childhood, and school and college life, Mr. 
Pattison groups the events and results of the 
poet’s career around these three central peri- 
ods, following him closely in his daily life and 
studies, and exhibiting his physical, intelleet- 


was 1n this 


oems § 
] 
and 


“Samson Agonistes.” suecinet 


ual, and poetical development in every stage, | 


clearly presenting him to us in his external 
life, but more especially in the internal life of 


his mind. 


are passed in review while the reader has yet 
fresh in his mind the circumstances under 
which they were written, and the incidents 
that inspired them. Each one of them is sub- 
jected to a careful inspection, not with any 


a lucid impression of its drift, scope, and ani- 
mating spirit. 
formance is concise almost to severity, it em- 


bodies a singularly successful and very attract- | 


ive brief counterfeit presentment of Milton’s 


person and character, together with a series 


Milton. By Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln | 


12mo, | 


re, Oxford. “ English Men of Letters Series.” 
215. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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By this subdivision of the poet’s | 
life into distinct periods, all his productions | 


Although Mr. Pattison’s per- | 


167 
of studies of his various prose and poetical 
compositions that are models of compact and 
luminous expository criticism. 

THE publication last year of the memoirs 
of the Baroness Bunsen, and the interest they 
excited for her friend and relative Mrs. De- 
lany, have suggested the preparation of an 
American edition of Lady Llanover’s Autobiog- 
raphy and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany.6 Lady 
Llanover’s edition, which is now out of print, 
was large, costly, and swelled to unnecessarily 
large proportions by the introduction of a num- 
ber of letters of insignificant interest, having 
little if any bearing upon the life or character 
of Mrs. Delany. The American editor has with 
judicious reserve eliminated the most uninm- 
portant of these, omitting none, however, that 
could add material value or interest to the nar- 
rative. It is difficult to speak of these fascina- 
ting volumes as they deserve and yet avoid the 
use of terms that are liable to the suspicion of 
exaggeration. The character of Mrs. Delany 
was so perfect in its symmetrical beauty, her 
accomplishments were so varied and great, her 
elegance was so consummate, and her mental, 
moral, and social equipoise so remarkable, that 
while fresh from 
her charming letters, as it was for her contem- 
poraries, while fresh from the charm of her 
presence, to speak of her without a resort to 
superlatives. Mrs. Delany’s greatest charm, 
however, as her American editor well discrim- 


it is almost as difficult for us, 


inates, resided not in her supremacy in the 
world of 
in her womanly 


fashion and intellect, but 
“ Modest, high- 
minded, discriminating, and just—loyal alike 
to principle and to affection, admirable as wife, 
daughter, sister, friend—her merits as a wo- 
man outshone her lustre as grande dame, and 
commend her to the love and admiration of 
all who are capable of reverencing excellence 
in womanhood.” Mrs. Delany’s life was a long 
and eventful one, extending from 1700 to 1788. 
During all this period she lived in the social 
circle that revolved in and around the court, 
and was brought into close and familiar inter- 
course with members of the royal family, as 
well as with all others who were distinguish- 
ed for rank, or virtue, or abilities. Her let- 
ters are the expression of the mind of a true 
gentlewoman; and besides affording pleasing 


rank and 
qualities. 


| glimpses of the interior life and surroundings 


of her own family, and of the families of her 
friends and relatives, are specially valuable for 


| their fresh and vivid pictures of social life and 
purpose of microscopic analysis, but to gain | 


manners among the privileged classes of Eng- 
land during the reigns of Anne and the first 
three Georges, and for the round of introduc- 
tions they give us to those who were then fa- 
mous in the world of art, fashion, politics, and 
literature. 


6 The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mra. Delany. 
Revised from y Lianover’s Edition, and Edited by 
Sanan Cuaunory Woorssy. 2 Vols., 12mo., pp. 465 and 
499. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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CHARLES DIcKENs’s eldest daughter, Mary, | visit his wrath not only upon herself, but y 


and her aunt, Miss Hogarth, have made a collec- 
tion’ of his letters from his general correspond- 
ence, Which they design as a supplement to For- 
ster’s Life of Dickens,moved thereto by the feel 
ing that however exhaustive as a biography 
that work may have been, it was incomplete 
as regards his correspondence. The letters 
embrace the period from 1833, when Dickens 
was a young bachelor of twenty-one, living in 
Furnival’s Inn, and engaged as a Parliamenta- 
ry reporter for the Morning Chronicle, until the 


very day of his death, in 1870. They closely | 


follow him through all his active career, ex- 
hibiting all the phases and moods of his char- 
acter, domestic, social, and public; throwing 
flashes of light on the various stages of his lit- 


ships of his life. As finished specimens of the 
“art epistolary,” they will searcely compare 
with the letters of Gray, or Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, or Madame De Sévigné, or Mrs. 
Delany, or Horace Walpole, all of whom great- 


elegance. Nor are they conspicuous for their 
literary merit. Jaunty rather than easy, hila- 
rious rather than gracefully gay, occasionally 
loud and overstrained in their protestations, 
and habitually written as if some one were 


| her husband and friends. They were the fe. si 
burned. But in 1818 she undertook the task of 
rewriting them, living the time over again thay 
she had spent with Josephine, and reealliyo 


the events she had witnessed. The result wa 
anew manuscript of the memoirs, that ag 

for more than half a century lay concealed 
from the world, until they were recently pub 
lished by her grandson in obedience to the will 
of his father. These memoirs® are, perhays 
the most accurate record of the times, and of 
the succession of events, situations, and fee] 
ings under the early empire, that has yet bee 
published. They give familiar portraits of 4 

the members of the Bonaparte family, and dk 


| scribe their traits and peculiarities with vivaci 
erary drudgery and triumphs; and introducing 
him to the chosen friendships and companion- 


ty and judgment. But their chiefest interest 
resides in their revelations of the conversations 
and intercourse of Josephine and Napoleon, 
and their minute report of the sayings and do- 
ings of the brilliant circle of soldiers, savants, 
diplomatists, literati, ecclesiastics, and spies 


| that revolved around them. The installment 
ly surpass him in unstudied ease and graceful | 


looking over his shoulder, they are chiefly val- | 


uable as a means of enabling us to observe 
their author a little more closely in his rela- 


tions as a man,as an author and editor, as a | 


friend, and as the head of a family. 


MADAME DE REMUSAT was lady-in-waiting 
and lady of the palace to the Empress Jose- 
phine, from 1802, when the future Empress was 


simply Madame Bonaparte, until her downfall | 


in 1808. During this time Madame Rémusat 
kept an exact record of her life, in which she 
entered daily, while her memory was still fresh, 
notes of nearly everything she saw or heard at 
Paris, St. Cloud, and Malmaison, in which Bo- 
naparte and Josephine participated. Her jot- 
tings included conversations, political and mil- 
itary gossip, versions of events that have since 
become historical, and descriptions of the pub- 
lic and private life of Napoleon and Josephine, 
and of the personages with whom they were 
associated by his ambition or the march of 
events. At the downfall of Josephine Madame 
Rémusat was distrusted by Napoleon, and sub- 
sequently, on his return from Elba, he caused 
her husband to be sentenced to exile. It was 
expected that their house would be searched, 
and inquisition made of their papers, and it be- 
came necessary to get rid of everything that 
would compromise them. The memoirs of 
Madame Rémusat were considered particularly 
dangerous, and she was persuaded that if they 
should fall into the Emperor’s hands he would 


7 The Letters of Charles Dickens. Edited by his Sister- 


of this absorbing work now published brings 
Madame Rémusat’s diary down to Napoleon’s 
accession to the empire in 1804, and covers thi 
happy portion of his and Josephine’s early mav- 
ried life. 


Now that nearly a century has elapsed since 
the shock of Benedict Arnold’s great crime, we 
are able to contemplate his character with 
more calmness, and to form a more dispassion- 
ate judgment of it than was possible to his 
outraged contemporaries and early biogra 
phers. There can be no doubt that their hatred 
of his execrable treason extended to his per- 
son, and was so intense as to make them less 
than just in their estimate of his earlier acts, 
services, and motives, and disposed them to 
interpret his whole career in the light of his 
unpardonable offense. To distinguish between 
the two unlike portions of Arnold’s life—the 
earlier, when he was a patriot-hero, and the 
later, when he permitted the enemies of his 

| country to work upon his discontent and 
love of greed till he beeame their traitorous 
tool—is the aim of an exceedingly full and 
well-written Life of Benedict Arnold,’ by Mr. 
Isaac N. Arnold, which we have read with 
interest and generally with approval. The 
biographer, who is not a descendant of the 
traitor, as might be inferred from the name, 
| discriminates fairly between Arnold’s patriot- 
} ism and baseness; and while exhibiting the 
| former, and the splendid services by which it 
was illustrated, with generous earnestness, 


8 Memoirs of Madame De Rémusat. 1802-1808. Edited, 
| With a Preface and Notes, by her Grandson, Pau pe Rému- 
sat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Casnen Hoxy and Mr. 
Joun Linu. Part I. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, 
| pp. 87. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
| The Same. 8vo, paper, pp. 178. New York: D. Apple- 
} ton and Co, 
| 9% The Life of Benedict Arnold: his Patriotism and his 


in-Law and his Eldest Daughter. 2 Vols., 12mo, pp. 544 | Treason. By Isaac N. Annoy, Svo, pp. 444. Chicago: 
| Jansen, McClurg, and Co, 


and 536. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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does not in any degree extenuate the turpi- | 
tude of the other. Besides giving a full ac- 
count of Arnold’s parentage, early life, and 
career as a merchant and sailor, the volume j 
embodies an exhaustive investigation of all 
the facts bearing upon the events that influ- 
enced his treason, and an interesting account 
of his subsequent career. The investigation | 
s not contined to familiar documentary evi- | 
dence, but is assisted by new and important 
supplementary material derived from manu- 
scripts, letters, journals, etc., not generally ac- 
cessible hitherto. Although in several in- 
stances the author has been more generous to 


Arnold than he deserves, it is due to him to 
say that for the most part his versions are sus- 
tained by a reasonable basis of fact. After 
reading his book, however, the verdict will be, 
no less emphatically than before, the one that 
was given by a patriot soldier who fell into 
Arnold’s hands in the Virginia campaign, and 


who, being asked by Arnold what would be his 
fate if he were taken prisoner by his country- | 


men, bluntly replied, “They will eut off your 


ga, and bury it with the honors of war, and 
then hang the rest of you on a gibbet.” 

Mr. EDWIN ARNOLD, the editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, is the author of an Ori- 
ental poem of great power, entitled The Light 
of Asia,'® in which he delineates the life, depicts 
the character, and indicates the philosophy of 
the “ Lord Buddha, Prince Siddartha styled on 
earth.” In this remarkable poem are described 
in detail the incidents attending the miracu- 
lous conception of Buddha; his birth ; his early 
manifestations of miraculous power and knowl- 
edge; his growth and education from childhood 
to manhood; his wooing; his marriage to the 
beautiful Yasédhara; the infinitude of sensual 
delights into which he was plunged by his 
earthly father in order to withdraw him from 
the contemplation of divine and holy things, 
and to dispose him to aspire to universal em- 
pire; and the divine thoughts which came to 
him when these delights were at their height, 
at first seeming like the suggestions of a dream, 
but at length inspiring him to abandon his 
luxury of happiness, together with his purest 
joys and best affections, and to undertake a 
predestined mission of self-sacrifice and self- 
renunciation for the deliverance of his race. 
We have styled the poem “remarkable,” and 


it is so, alike for the splendor of its imagery, | 


the gorgeousness of its descriptions, its chaste 
sensuousness, its exquisite pictures of paradi- 
siacal beauty, its dark contrasts of misery and 
woe, and its scholarly outline of the tenets and 
practices of Buddhism. The author exhibits 
rare rhythmical gifts, a rich imagination, and 
unusual historical and descriptive powers. It 
_ 10 The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation. Be- 
ing the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism. By Epwin Akno.p, M.A. 
16mo, pp. 238. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


is difficult to say for whom he excites our in- 


terest the most profoundly—the sweetly grave 


| and tenderly serious boy, lover, youthful hus- 


band and prince, whose heart is filled with an 
inspired compassion for his race, or glows in 


| its every fibre with love for the wife of his 
| bosom, and whose innocence is unstained by 


the abounding bliss of his environments, or, 
the devoted, self-sacrificing sage, living on 
alms, suffering pangs of cold and hunger, as- 
sailed by evil angels, but ever meditating upon 
the misery of his race, and devising means and 
putting in operation plans for their deliver- 
ance from the mental, moral, and physical 
thralldom to which they are subjected. 


THE publication of a new and revised edi- 
tion of Mr. Didier’s Life and Poems of Poe will 
invite renewed attention to the genius and 
fortunes of that gifted but hapless poet. Al- 


| though the biographical portion of the vol- 


ume is marred by attempts to extenuate the 
defects of Poe’s character, which are as unsat- 


| isfactory as its defense of his reputation from 
leg that was wounded at Quebee and Sarato- | 


the grosser vices with which it has been Ji- 
belled is full and complete, and although it 


| is pervaded by absurdly exaggerated estimates 
| of the quality and comparative rank of Poe’s 


poetry, the book in the main is a touching and 
faithful story of one of the most brilliant, most 
promising, and saddest careers recorded in the 
| annals of literature. We naturally associate 
Poe with those poets that we rank among the 
“untimely dead,” concerning whom we spec- 
ulate as to what they might have done, see- 
ing what they have done. And yet there are 
many reasons for believing that their reputa- 
tion would not have been the gainer if their 
lives had lasted twice as long. We remember 
that the keen edge and polished point of Sav- 
age’s blade were turning into a common blud- 
geon, that the subtle ideality of Keats was 
becoming vague and hysterical, that Shelley’s 
clear and soaring imagination had become 
misty with mad hallucinations, and that Poe 
was lapsing into a morbid sentimentality that 
invested mere sounds with a mystical meaning 
not obvious to saner minds. It was perhaps 
as well for their reputation as poets that they 
went over to the majority when and as they 
did. An important feature of the volume be- 
fore us is the introductory letter by Mrs. Whit- 
man, embodying her personal recollections of 
Poe, and a warm and womanly defense of him 
from the aspersions of careless or malicious 
writers. 


Her Lover's Friend, and Other Poems,'? is the 
title of a volume of poetry by Nora Perry, 
among which are half a dozen of unusual ex- 


11 The Life and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. A New 
Memoir by Eveenr L. Diptee, and an Introductory Letter 
by Saran Heres Wuitman. 16mo, pp. 305. New York: 
W. J. Widdleton. 

12 Her Lover's Friend, and Other Poems. By Nora 
Perry. 16mo, pp. 183. Boston: Hougtiton, Osgvod, and 
Co. 
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cellence—so excellent, indeed, that they might 
reflect credit on any poet. The opening poem, 


from which the collection derives its title, is a 


monody in which the speaker tells the story, | 


in tones of suppressed passion, of the traitor- 


love that once possessed him for the beautiful | 


betrothed of a friend who reposed implicit 
trust in his loyalty, of the temptations that 
beset him to win her for himself, and of his 


victory over them so that he might save his | 


“flower of love” from any soil or stain, in the 
consciousness that if she became a party to 
his perfidy, no art could ever leave her life as 
white and clean as in the days before they 
met. Even more vigorous than this strong 


poem, and withal exceedingly dramatic and | 


picturesque, are two others 
worth” and “ Barbara” 


“Lady Went- 


incidents in New England colonial times, and 


based on legendary | 


which celebrate woman’s pride and will, wo- | 
man’s endurance, woman’s love, and woman’s | 


tenderness in a manner to remind us, but 


without any suggestion of imitation, of sev- | 


eral of Shakspeare’s finest female creations. 


“For the King,” and “The King’s Kiss,” are | 


in a different vein, being as noteworthy for 
their chaste sensuousness and glowing sensi- 
bility as the others for their stern self-repres- 
sion. The first-named of the two, of which 
the other is an echo, is a loving idyl in honor 


of “Italy’s hero and Italy’s king, Victor Em- | 


manuel.” 

No American poet more effectively strikes 
those chords which make the popular heart 
pulsate with patriotic pride and sympathy 
than Dr. Thomas Dunn English. 
Ballads," just gathered into one of their “ Half- 


penings, or descriptive of every-day sight 

scenes, in the fields, by the hearth, or in ¢) 
companionship of nature. 
are more abstract and introspective, 1 
| pointed and dramatic, more subtle, and 


Mrs. Piatt’s poor 


more querulous and moody, 

IN the preface to his edition of Shakspeare’ 
Winter Tale,’® Mr. Rolfe expresses the mod 5 
hope that no one will turn for help without 
finding it to the notes by which he has ey 
plained and illustrated the comedy. Befor 
reading his preface, our attention had bee 
arrested by the copiousness and clearness of 
these particular notes, and their great val 
as aids not merely toward the interpretation 
of dark or enigmatical words and passages, 01 
for a due comprehension of the customs, modes 
and manners of the times shadowed in thy 
text, but also as refined and satisfactory inter 
pretations of the poetical drift and spirit of 
essential portions of the play. We have no 
doubt the experience of other readers will hy 
the same as our own, and that they will agre« 
with us in assuring Mr. Rolfe that his modest 
hope has been realized. The play is printed 
in uniform style with its predecessors in thi 
series, and in conformity with the same edi- 
torial methods. rst 

THERE are many liberally educated business 
and professional men who during their col 
lege course, and perhaps for a few leisurely 
years afterward, were ardent admirers and 
diligent students of Greek literature, but who 


have since been forced by the stress of their 


His American } 


hour Series” by the Messrs. Harper, have much | 


of the ring that made the old ballad of “ Chevy 
Chase” so great a favorite with the hero of 
Zutphen. Indeed, there are few ballads of any 
period more resounding with stir and move- 
ment than they, or whose descriptions are 
more vividly real. His battle ballads glow 
with the very inspiration of heroism, and his 
humorous and imaginative ballads easily in- 
cline us to laughter or tears. 


Piatt have collected the poems hitherto pub- 
lished by them in various periodicals, together 
with a number that are now first printed, in 
two volumes. respectively entitled Along the 
Way,'* and Dramatic Persons and Moods.'* The 
title of each volume is fairly indicative of the 
general tone and character of its contents. 


ten under the influence of every-day-life hap- 


13 American Ballads. By Tuomas Dunn_ Eneuisn. 
*“* Harper’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 155. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 

14 Alongthe Way. By Mary Marrs Doner. Sq. 12mo, 
pp. 136. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

15 Dramatic Persons and Moods, with Other New Poems. 
By Mrs. S.M. B. Pratt. 12mo, pp. 96. Boston: Hough- 
tov, Osgood and Co. 


daily avocations to abandon such studies, to 
whom an opportunity is now afforded, by Mr, 
Symonds’s Studies of the Greek Poets," to renew 
their acquaintance with their old favorites 
without any serious intrusion upon their time 
or undue strain upon their attention. The two 
compact and handy volumes in which he takes 
a scholarly survey of Greek poetry, and illus- 
trates it by a series of ripe studies of some of its 
greatest ornaments, are peculiarly adapted to 
aid this class to refresh and extend their in- 


terrupted studies. And they are equally suit- 


|}ed to the case of that other large and culti- 
Mrs. MArY Mapes DopGE and Mrs. 8S. M. B. | 


vated class who are unable to read Greek 
poetry in the original, but are yet solicitous to 
gain an intelligent general knowledge of its 
history, development, and characteristic qual- 
ities, so as to be able to trace its influence 
upon modern poetry. Mr. Symonds begins 
with a general survey of the five chief periods 


| of Greek literature, namely, the period of su- 
Mrs. Dodge’s collection consists of poems writ- | 


perb adolescence, or the heroic, pre-historic, aud 
legendary age, whose chief monuments are Ho- 


| mer and Hesiod ; the period of early manhood, 





16 Shakspeare’s Comedy of the Winter's Tale. Edited, 
with Notes, by Witttam J. Rotre, A.M. 16mo, pp. 218. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

17 Studies of the Greek Poets. By Joun Anptnaton Sy- 
mMonDS. 2 Vols., 16mo, pp. 488 and 419. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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ialized by the transition from the heroic | 
or epical stage to that of artistic maturity ; | 


e period of magnificent maturity, when the 
Athenian supremacy was unquestioned, and 
hen whatever was superb in human nature 


d sphere in Athens; the period of robust 
Aristotle, and Demosthenes gave splendor 
he national existence, but when the crea- 
venius of Athens had become less active, 
from the 


cline and 


he sceptre had passed aw 
nation; and the period of de 


iy, when Greek culture in its decadence 


ay 


become the heritage of the whole world. 
is masterly preliminary survey i 


lear and comprehensive 


s followed 
a ¢ of the 
nt Greek mythology, and its influence on 
ie art ; after which Mr. Symonds proceeds 


account 


{ 
poet 


1 successive leisurely studies, occasionally in- | 


terrupted by essays on some related line of 


thought or inquiry, to a particular examina- | 


tion of each of the more famous poets from 
Homer to the erotic poets and epigrammatists 
» Anthology. Each of these 


is 
veccompanied by minute and glowing exposi- 


studies 
tions of the greatest productions of the poet 
nder examination, with spirited translations 
f particular poems or passages, with careful 


vwcounts of the structure and other accesso- 


ries of the several poems, with elaborate criti- 
and comparative estimates of the genius 


d 


iscriminating 


f the Greek poets, and with g 


tions upon their characteristics as artists 


n every branch. 


Iv is a little surprising that in the prevalent 
age for bric-A-brac no one has set the fashion 
of collecting from the venerable rubbish 
their spinste1 
cimens of the onee resplendent “ Annuals, 
“ Offerings” 
that were in vogue as gift-books when they 


Souvenirs,” “ Keepsakes,” and 


were in the heyday of their youth and senti- | 


mentality. Doubtless such a collection would 


be as great a curiosity as any collection of the | 


uncient crockery that is now so highly prized; 
ind besides, it would afford the rising genera- 
tion an opportunity to note the changed and 
improved taste that has consigned these relics 
of the past to the oblivion they deserved. 
Should any of our readers be curious to mea- 
sure the extent of this change, they have only 
to exhume some of the gift-books of half a 
century ago from their quiet graves, and 
place them beside their fresh and beautiful 
successors of to-day. One of the finest speci- 
mens of the modern gift-book is a beautiful 
volume by Luey Larcom, entitled Landscape 
in American Poetry,'® the text of which con- 
sists of selections of passages from American 
poets descriptive of various landscape scenes 


18 Landscape in American Poetry. By Lucy Lanvom. | 
With Illustrations on Wood, from Drawings by J. Appir- 


ron Brown, 
ton and Co, 


Royal 8vo, pp. 121. 


n art and literature found its natural home | 


when, indeed, the great names of Pla- 


of 
aunts and bachelor uncles spe- | 


New York: D, Apple- | 
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and aspects in various seasons and under 
various skies, accompanied by amplifications 
and expositions of the poets’ themes by the 
editor. 
entation 


Eloquent and poetical as are her pres- 
ol 
passages cited, she has not hesitated to call 
in the aid of the artist to heighten or vary 
their meaning. 


and of each he 


interpretation 


The book is a sumptuous one, 
and the illustrations, which are engraved by 
Anthony, Linton, Harley, Lauderback, Andrew, 
and others, from drawings by J. Appleton Brown, 
are sup rb. legant book, which, be 


Another ele ov K, 
| sides being a treat for the eye, has a substan- 
tial historical interest, consists of a large num 
| ber of well-written descriptions by Mrs. Mar 
| tha J. of different American 


comprising the mansions and residences of the 


Lamb homes,?? 


| a . 
| colonial and Revolutionary periods, those of a 
| period later than the Revolution, and those of 
recent The descriptions include the 


| homes of nearly all our most eminent patri 


times, 


ots, soldiers, statesmen, poets, historians, and 
| professional and business magnates, and are sup 
| plemented by more than a hundred fine engrav- 
ings of as many historie or specially note wor- 
thy mansions and homes.—The Book of Job,?° in 
| the accepted version, but broken up into verse, 
and adorned with fifty illustrations, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers, J. W. Whymper, and W. 
L. Thomas, from designs by Sir John Gilbert, 
is another luxurious holiday volume. 
the beauty of its illustrations, and the interest 
of the sublime poem which they embellish and 
interpret, the volume has a substantial literary 
| value to the Bible reader or student, for the 
scholarly treatise on the “Patriarch and the 
Poem” with which it opens, and for the copi- 
| ous body of explanatory and critical notes, po- 
etical parallels, and various renderings that 
Mr. Wallace Bruce, 
whose graceful illustrated poem, “The Land 
| of Burns,” is doubtless still pleasantly remem- 
bered b 
claim to their favor in a dainty holiday volume, 
containing a spirited and in parts finely imagi- 
native poem on The Yosemite,?' which is embel- 
lished on every page by engravings by Smillie 
illustrative of striking or beautiful features 
| of Yosemite scenery.—Mrs. Hemans’s fine lyric- 
lal song The Pilgrim Fathers?? has never been 
| interpreted more adequately or with greater 
| spirit than by the pencil of Miss Humphrey in 
the elegant volume that lies on our table. Her 
vigorous designs, admirably engraved by An- 
drew, are perfectly en rapport with the spirit 
of the noble poem in its every verse and line, 


Besides 


are appended at its close. 


y some ofour readers, comes with a new 


19 The Homes of America. Edited by Mantua J. Lams. 
| 4to, pp. 256. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

The Book of Job. WUlustrated with Engravings from 
Drawings by Sir Joun Griisert, etc. Sq. Svo, pp. 188. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 

21 The Ye By Watuace Braver. Illustrated by 
James D. Smitiiz. Sq. 12mo, pp. 36. Boston: Lee and 
| Shepard. 

22 “The breaking waves dashed high” (The Pilgrim 
Fathers). By Fria Hemans. With designs by Miss 
I 


semite, 





| 22 
} 


. B. Humpurry. Engraved by Anprew. Sq. 12mo, pp. 
| 34 Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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aiethe rrich and time ay vehune for the holi- 
day season is a new 
tion of The Comple te Poetical Writings of Pie: 3 
Holland.? The volume is embellished with a 
fine portrait of the author, engraved by T. Cole 
from a drawing by Eaton, and with 
four engravings from designs by Reinhart, Mary 
Hallock, Hennessy, Moran, Fredericks, Abbey, 


and finely illustrated edi- | 


twenty- | 


and others, illustrative of passages in the vari- | 


ous poems. 
find anthology of genuine 
dressed to every phase of Christian sentiment 
or feeling, and adapted to every mood and sea- 
to times of 
prosperity or adversity, to the rapture of wor- 
ship, the absorption of contemplation, and the 
of prayer and thanksgiving—in 
Prime’s noble collection of Songs of the Soul.** 
There no tenderer or worthier gift 
than it from one Christian friend or 
a Christian household to another. 


a copious song, ad- 


son to hours of sorrow and joy - 


ecstasy 
could be 


of 

THE large drafts that have been made upon 
our space by works of permanent value, and 
by others of a more fugitive character, which 
depend very largely upon their holiday time- 
liness for recognition, compel us to contine our 
notices of the novels of the month within the 
narrowest limits. Mr. Justin MeCarthy’s Don- 
na Quixote?’ is a brilliant bit of character paint- 
ing, the interest of which centres upon a young 
and beautiful widow—“ a widowed wife and 
wedded maid”—who is a philanthropic enthu- 
siast and supporter of all sorts of practicable 
and i impracticable projects for the benefit of her 
The fanatics and fools, the 
me and villains, the selfish and the design- 
ing characters, who are attracted by her wealth 
and innocence, are racily painted by Mr. McCar- 
thy; and he also tells with infinite zest the story 
ofthe innumerable mistakes and misadventures 

some of them very humbling, and others full 
of delightful compensations — that resulted 
from his heroine’s well-meant but Quixotic 
course. Mr. McCarthy successfully exerts his 
art in delineating the process by which the 
really sterling qualities of the heroine are 
refined and purified in the erucible of experi- 
and finally directed to noble and wo- 
manly ends by the agency of true and for- 
tunate love-—Whoever takes up the volume 
styled A Fool’s Errand*®® in the expectation 
that it is a novel of the stereotyped stripe will 
not remain long under such adelusion. It can 
scarcely be called a love story, although a flut- 
tering fringe of love’s robe is here and there vis- 
ible init. Itis rather an earnest and at times 


fellow-creatures. 


ence, 


22 The Complete Poetical Writings of J. G. Holland, 
lustrated. Svo, pp. 509. New York: 
Sons. 

24 Songs'of the 
Ages. 


Il- 
Charles Scribner's 


By Samver Ingen evs Primer. 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
25 Donna Quixote. A Novel. By 
‘‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
Harper and Brothers. 
26 A Fool’s Errand. By One of the Fools. 
New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 


12mo, pp. 661. 


Justin MoCartuy. 
78. New York: 


16mo, pp. 
315. 


Lovers of devotional poetry will | 


| the 


| ume is one-sided, but intensely in earnes 
member | 
| rest 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| sure-hour” 
Soul, Gathered out of Many Lands and | 
New | 


| New York: 


NEW MONTHL Y M AGAZIN K. 


A 


St 
lat 
‘I he 
should 


passionate philippie in narrative form agaj 
the wisdom of the reconstruction policy th 
was adopted at the close of the late war, 
author believes the Southern States 
have been treated as a conquered country, and 
held in the condition of Territories until the 


| old generation that precipitated and partic; 
| pated in the war had died off, and a genera 


tion animated by different convictions and 
feelings had sprung up. The author illus 
trates the failure of the reconstruction policy 
by the device of transplanting an im: vinary 
Union officer to the South with his family 
close of the war, where the officer's ros: 


colored ideas as to the restored amity of th 


t 


sections are dissipated by the ostracism and 
Dr. | 


outrage that he experienced because of his 
Northern principles and practices. The vol 
t, and 
many of its reflections and reasonings will a1 
the attention of thoughtful men, North 
and South.—The romance of manufacturing 
life, as it may be woven out of the relation of 
employers and workmen in large mills or fac- 
tories, is the staple of two strong novels—Pyo- 
bation,?” by Jessie Fothergill, and The Parson 
Dumford,’® by George Manville Fenn. Al 
though the two authors treat the subject from 
different stand-points, and introduce dissimi- 
lar accessories for its illustration, they travers: 
similar ground in the main. Both descrily 
with great vigor the strife and jealousies that 
result from the active conflicts of interests ot 
the two classes; both draw effective pictures 
of the methods by which strikes are fomented, 
precipitated, and mollified or subdued, and of 
the suffering that follows in their train; and 
both celebrate the power of the love that 
springs up in the heart of master and workman 
alike, and makes all men equal at last. Both 
are unusually strong tales, and each has a 
double love story of changeful interest inter 
woven with the coarser incidents of its narra- 
tive.—Miss Holt’s Lady Sibyl’s Choice?® an- 
other of the medieval revivals in novel form 
of which, on former occasions, she has shown 
herself so skillful an artificer. The tale is a 
romance based on incidents in the Crusades, 
the principal interest being concentrated on 
the love and constancy of Guy of Lusignan 
and the beautiful Sibyl, Queen of Jerusalem. 
It is, however, something more than a romance. 
Its delineations of the social and religious life 
of the times, and of the pageantries of courts 
and camps, are careful and truthful historical 
reproductions.—We must dismiss with simple 
mention Annie Keary’s minutely finished and 
vigorous society novel, A Dowding Heart ; 


; 
0 


1S 


27 Probation. A Novel. 
Series. 16mo, 
Holt and Co. 

28 The Parson o' Dumford. 
VILLE Fenn. 


‘By Jeu mnie ILL. <tr" 
pp. 434. New York: Henry 


A Tale. By Grorar Man- 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 70. 
Harper and Brothers. 

29 Lady Sibyl’s Choice. A Tale of the Crusades 
Emiry Saran Hort. 12mo, pp. 342. New York: 
Cc arte r and Brothers. 

A Doubting Heart. A Novel. 


By 


Robert 


By Anniz Keary. 





EDITOR'S 


Mr. Farjeon’s quaint a relishing C Ssrioten as [ stractions, but arme nis warriors. 


story, The Bells of Penraven ;*! Miss Braddon’s 
nnual Mistletoe Bough®? budget of short tales, 
py herself and others, for Christmas reading; 
ind Mrs. Oliphant’s half-tristful and half-sun- 
The Fugitives.** 


a 


y romance, 
Dr. ScuAFF informs theological scholars that 
h the 

lished 


volume of Lange’s Commentary,** 
, and which embraces the last 
wks of the Pentateuch—the English repro- 
f Dr. Lange’s “ Bibelwork” is 


also that the 


how 
two 


tion oO 
i ad; 


blisher 


com- 
American editor and 
bave concluded to add an original 

ime the Apocryphal books, which 
now passing through the printer’s hands. The 
volume before us—Numbers and 
Deuteronomy handled after the 
same general plan with those that have pre- 
viously appeared. The Commentary on Num- 
bers, occupying the first half of the 
{ Dr. 
translated and 


and 


on is 
books in the 


have been 


volume, is 
himself, and it has been 
enlarged in this country 
Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., and Rev. A. 
man,D.D. The Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
which follows to the of the volume, was 
of the late Pastor F. W. Schroeder, 
of Berlin, and has been translated and enlarged 
by Dr. Gosman. works were com- 
pleted by Dr. Lange and Pastor Schroeder, the 
Mosaie authorship of Deuteronomy has been 
trial under the criticism of 

shop Colenso, Dr. Keunen, and 
Wellhausen and Smith, and Dr. ¢ was 
requested to prepare and add a special appen- 
dix to rebut the views of these This 

» has done in a treatise entitled “ A Vindica- 
tion of the Mosaic Authorship of Deuteronomy, 
with Reference to the latest Critical Discus- 
sions,” which forms a distinguishing feature of 
the volume, and is a masterly chapter in apol- 
ogetics. 


the work o Lange 
by 


GOs- 


close 


the work 


Since these 


ubjected to new 
Professors 
rosman 


scholars. 


Ir is difficult to overestimate the dignity or 
the importance of the theme discussed in Dr. 
Uhlhorn’s able historical disquisition, The Con- 
flict of Christianity with Heathenism®> As the 
accomplished editor of the American edition 
of the work justly remarks, Christianity had 
from the first to encounter active and skillful 
foes. Heathenism and Judaism were no ab- 
“Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers. 

1 The Bells of Penraven. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers. 

32 Miss Braddon’s Mistletoe Bough for 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
Hi arper and Brothers. 

The Fugitives. A Story. Mrs. M. O. W. 
ruant. Franklin Square L 4to, pp. 27. 
Yor! k: Harper and Brothers. 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doc- 
and Homiletical. 

Ten slated, Enlarged, and Edited by Putnre Souarr, D.D. 
Vol. 3 of the Old Testament—Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

8vo, pp. 464. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

38 The Conflict Ms Christianity with Heathenism. 
Geruarp Unruor Edited and Translated, ae the Au- 
thor’s sanction, - Eonerr C. Suyru and C H. 
12mo, pp. 508. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


4to, pp. 108, New 


A Novel. By B. L. Farsron,. 
4to, pp. 23. New York: 


Christmas, 1879. 
48. New York: 


By 


ibrary.” 


trir 
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The struggle 
was a vital and protracted one, and as it went 
on, all the forces which could be arrayed against 
the new religion had time to reach the field of 
contlict in the strife. The victo- 
rious Roman, acute and versatile Greek, 
Jewish leg: 
the * the the learning of 

schools, the pride of human reason, the aecumu- 


and mingle 
the 
ol 


power state, 


lated resources of literature, the energy of popu- 


persecution 


lar prejudice, and the interests of a priesthood 
who felt that they red in a death- 
struggle, were all marshalled against the 
born claims that were 
tians for the the authority, and the 
power of the This stupendous con- 
flict is traced by Dr. Uhlhorn in a philosophical 
temper, and with ample learning and masterly 
eloquence 


were eng: 
new- 
asserted by the Chris- 
origin, 


Gos l. 


, in his impressive work; and in the 
course of it he reproduces with marvellous dis- 
tinctness the Babel-like condition of the na- 
tions, the degradation of their religion and mo- 
ral and the utter bankruptcy of heathen- 
ism, when the hour struck that precipitated 
the whose history he re Only 
less striking than his brilliant chapters which 
describe the powers and that 
arrayed on the r the other are those 
which depict the persecution of Nero, the per- 
secutions of legislation and the the 
under Marcus the 
general persecutions. 


ity, 


conflict lates. 


agencit Ss were 
one side « 


tribunals, 
Aurelius, and 


To promote the critic al and doctrinal study 
of the Epistle to the Romans, Professor Shedd 
has prepared a Commentary*® 


upon it, which 


| is specially intended for theological students 


| the 


and clergymen. To render it the more serv- 
iceable and acceptable to them, he has printed 
the Greek at the top of the page, thus enabling 
reader to refer, by a glance, to the word or 
clause which is explained in the commentary 
below. In printing the text he has adopted 
that of Lachmann, with modifications, chiefly 
from Tischendorf; and where the uncial omits 


| long clauses that appear in the received text, 


| he 


York: | 


ling of their 


has generally added the latter in brackets. 
In the punctuation he varies in some instances 


from both Lachmann and Tischendorf, and 


| thus, so far as the exposition of the text de- 


pends upon punctuation, he gives an independ- 
ent exposition of the arrangement words 
and clauses, according to his own understand- 
connection. The commentary 
critical, philological, and theological ; 


of 


is 


the notes 


| are concise, pregnant, and bear strictly upon 


Out | 
New 


the word or clause to which they relate; the 
style of both notes and commentary is simple, 
condensed, dignified, and lucid; and the 
vere closeness of the reasoning of their au- 


se- 


3y Joun Peter Laner, D.D. | thor is modelled after the example of the great 


reasoner with whose greatest production he 


deals. 


By | 


Rorxs. | 


36 A Critical and Doctrinal Commentary upon the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Romans. y WiiitaM G. T. Surpp, D.D. 
Svo, pp. 489. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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Tue works of few living authors cover a | 


more extensive range of difficult inquiry, bear- 


ing upon questions of theology and the princi- | 


ples of mental, moral, and social philosophy, 
than those of the accomplished president of 
Princeton College. Still fewer present the 
fruits of long, laborious, and severe thinking 
in language so generally intelligible, or illus- 
trate the most abstruse metaphysical problems 
by reasoning so easily comprehended. 
a great merit in any teacher, but is more em- 
phatically so in one who has to deal with 
questions of intrinsic intricacy, where every 
step must be carefully deliberated, lest it should 
lead to unexpected and perilous pitfalls, and 


the elegant and the relishing, and is eqy 
en régle and equally handy to have in thy pal- 
ace of the millionaire or the garret of the poor 
devil student or man of letters. It is rood at 
a pinch and good when the locker is full, good 
for a random bite and good for a “squary 
meal”’—good every time and all the time, 


1 
uy 


Q)) 


dipping into the volume only a little, one eja, 


This is | 


where important results often hinge upon } 


subtle verbal or mental distinctions. Usually 
the tendency of teachers and writers of meta- 
physics is to be obscure and technical. But 
Dr. MeCosh is among the least technical and 
obscure of metaphysicians. 
a paragraph—not one that we can now recall 

in his most difficult discussions but easily 
yields its meaning to patient thought and 
steady attention. Thus, besides the value of 
his writings as contributions to philosophical 
knowledge, they form a body of discipline in 
the arts of close thinking and acute and pol- 
ished reasoning that is invaluable for the 
training it affords. We have no space for an 
extended outline summary of the volumes com- 


There is scarcely | 


| on men and manners, its cheery reminiscences 


| tions, will insure it a welcome with all wl 


ulates, “ A capital side-pocket or reticule }\ 
for the cars!” After a further reading hi 
claims, “ A royal resource for a rainy day, o1 
for an hour of ennui or of enforced idleness" 
And on a fuller acquaintance he winds up with 
the emphatic declaration, “Just the thing fo 
the easy-chair and the cozy chimney-corne 
when wife and daughters are by to toss 
bright thoughts back and forth shuttlecoc| 
wise!” And so it is. Its wit and anecd 
yay, its 


( 


its happy reflections both grave and g¢ 
quaint moralizings and genial philosophizings, 
its spicy chats on art and literature, and its 
thoughtful society gossip, its crisp observations 
and experiences, and its spirited brief descrip- 
are refined and intelligent enough to appreciat: 
and enjoy it. We have credited this agreen 
ble volume to Mr. William A. Hovey, the versa 
tile editor of the Boston Transcript, since it is 


| an open secret that it is made up from his 


posing the new edition of Dr. MeCosh’s works | 


that have just been published in cheap library 
form, nor is it requisite to offer a critical esti 
mate and analysis of productions that have 
been before the public so long, and whose rep- 
utation for candor, courtesy, and ability is so 
firmly established. For the information of 
readers interested in philosophical studies we 
merely add that this new and convenient edi- 
tion of Dr. MecCosh’s works is in five vol 
umes,** ‘e+ 


and Special Ends in Creation, and on the In- 
tuitions of the Mind, his elaborate examina- 
tion of John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy, and his 
critical, expository, and biographical work on 
the Scottish Philosophy. 


Mr. Hovey’s Causerie*? has all the eut-and- 
come-again qualities of a deliciously flavored 
ham. Like it, it combines the serviceable with 


The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral. By James MoCosun, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 549. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

* Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. By 
James MoCosu, LL.D., and Grorak Dioxrr, A.M. 8vo, 
pp. 589. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

39 The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. 
sy James MoCosu, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 451. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. 

40 An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy. Be- 
ing a Defense of Fundamental Truth. By James McCosn, 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. 470. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 

41 The Seottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, 
and Critical, from Hutcheson to Hamilton. By James 


and comprises his several treatises | 
on the Divine Government, on Typical Forms | 


MoCosu, LL.D., D.D. 8vo, pp. 481. New York: Robert 


Carter and Brothers, 
42 Causerie, From the Boston Evening Transcript. 
18mo, pp. 2038. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 


paper. a 

SEVERAL of the books for youthful readers 
published during the month are of unusual 
excellence, not only for their exterior and in 
terior attractiveness, but also for the improy- 
ing or refining qualities of their contents. Pre- 
eminent for merits of this sort is Mr. Lanier’s 
arrangement, in consecutive form, under the 
title of The Boy’s Froissart,*? of the disconnect- 
ed stories of the delightful old chronicler, whom 
the poet Gray was wont to style “the Herodo- 
tus of a barbarous age.” The book is an en- 
chanting one for boy or man, but trebly so for 
the lad who delights in tales of personal prow- 
ess, and whose imagination is captivated by 
stories of sallies and sieges, battles and tour- 
naments. The pages of Froissart are a con- 
stantly shifting panorama, resplendent with 
the forms of lovely women and chivalric 
knights, and bustling with life and energy. 
In preparing the volume Mr. Lanier has scru- 
pulously adhered to Froissart’s own language, 
following the admirable translation by Thomas 
Johnes, with the exception of the single chap- 
ter describing the battle of Crécy, which he has 
transcribed from the picturesque version by 
Lord Berners.—Scarcely less enchanting than 
this fine old chronicle is a volume that Mr. 
Towle has added to his series of “ Young Folks’ 





43 The Boy's Froissart. Being Sir John Froissart’s 
Chronicles of Adventure, Battle, and Custom in England, 
France, Spain, etc. Edited for Boys, with an Introduc- 
tion by Stoney Lanier. 8vo,pp.422. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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f History,” being an account the 
viventures, pel ils, exploits, and discoveries 
intrepid Portuguese explorer Fernan Ma- 

4*in which he felicitously deseribes the 

uts of the early youth as well as of the ma- 

tnrer age of the adventurous mariner. Besides 
a ¢ aptivating biography, the book inter- 
youthful reader in the 
d by the great navigator, 
and manners of their 
and gives him ar idea of 
extent of the geographical knowledge of 
se early times.—The early settlement of Vir 
© and the causes that led to it; the ad- 
tures of Captain John Smith, and the for 
the first and, incidentally, 
life and character of Pocahontas; and the 
wars of the Six Nations;*® the border war- 
the Revolution; the history of the Iro- 

: and the deeds of Brant and Red Jacket 
rm 


wal 


the new countries 


e customs, habits, 


+] 
til 


a cle 


‘ peoples, 


es of colonists, 


the subjects of two volumes compiled 
dward Eggleston and Miss Seelye with the 
n nee rene young people to the study 
early history of our country. 

Il aud ago to this end. 


Both are 
It is only just to 
iat although they are designed primarily 

» entertainment and instruction of the 

¢, they have been prepared with such 
regard to historical accuracy as to merit 

isal by adults. —The subjects treated upon 

a little entitled First Lessons in Nat- 
al History and Language*’ are 
tastes of children, 
Mee 
well entertainment, as to merit our 
iphatic commendation. 

1 the first to accompany pictures 

of the most birds ete., 
\ r written exer- 
cises directing attention to their characteristic 
differences of form, habit, modes of life, ete., 
by this means training the pupil to cultivate 


volume 


is so replete with useful information as 


as genuine 
is, I instance, 
common , quadrupeds, 
a series of simple oral o 
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| pee alinahy suit: ain for meee and fireside teacl 


familiarizes him | 
and himself left for dead, b 


so congenial to | 
and the entire perform- | 


The plan of the book | 


| a visit to the sea-side 


habits of observation and discrimination, and | 


helping him to lay up a basis of 
will assist him to understand the 
tions of natural history. 
to assimilate and apply what he has learned, 
and is taught the art of expressing himself 
with grace and precision by being required to 


classifica- 
After this he is made 


facts that | 


| their recitals. 


| 


4175 


The 
book of travels, trans] 
Louis Rousselot, 
f India at the 

under the device 
of a youth whose 


ing. se apace is a fascinating 
ated from the French of 
which gives a vivid picture 
period of the Indian Mutiny, 
of the imaginary wanderings 
father had been treacherous- 
ly assaulted, his property destroyed, his people 
massacred, his daughter carried away captive, 
yNanaSahib. The 
gnise of a Hindoo, and pass- 
son of a“ Nat,” or serpent-charmer, 
traverses India in the hope rescuing his 
father and sister. In his wanderings he sees 
every phase of life in India, and the record of 
his adventures, which are ultimately crowned 
with success, comprises thrilling 
incidents of the Mutiny, together wit 
descriptions of the country and 
other pleasant juvenile derives its title, dn In- 
voluntary Voyage, from the circumstance that 
a young Frenchman, who goes to Liverpool to 

é his friend off for America, is involuntarily 
carried to sea with him on an enforced voyage. 
He afterward transferred from one 
another, in the 
but the fates are 
against his will, h 
els farthe 


youth assumes the 
ing as the 


ot 


accounts of 
h graphie 
An- 


people, 


is ship to 
of getting back to France, 

always and, much 
e is made to pursue his tray- 


hope 
adverse, 
rand farther from home. As the au- 
thor carries his imaginary travellers from point 
to point, , he clev- 
erly interjects upon his narrative of their ad- 
ventures useful bits of knowledge, 
ical, nautical, and topographical, and interest- 
ing accounts of the countries they visited. 
Around the Yule-Log®® is the chronicle of the 
sayings and doings of five bright girls and 
many clever 


and from surprise to surprise 
oe ograph- 


as 
and wide-awake boys, who are on 
at Christmas. Assisted 


by their seniors, they tell stories and recite bal- 


| lads, deseribing patriotic incidents in our colo- 


nial and Revolutionary history, and sprightly 
accounts are given of the sports and amuse- 
ments by which they beguiled the intervals of 
Lovers of fairy lore will great- 
ly enjoy Mr. J. Moyr Smith’s spirited transla- 


| tions and equally spirited illustrations of the 


| eight Seandinavian fairy legends that 


company the plates with words of his own | 


that will give roundness to the style and com 
pleteness to the sense—in other words, to give 
his own interpretation of each picture in his 
own language. Although intended as an ele- 
mentary school manual, the book is one that is 


Round the 
s0ston : 


or, The 
Tower. 


44 Magellan; 
By Gronar M, 
Shepard. 

4S Pocahontas. Including an Account of the early Set- 
tlement of Virginia, etc. 3y Epwarp Eoerrston and 
Lintin EaGurston Sexriyz. 12mo, pp. 310. New 
Dodd, Mead, and Co. 

46 Brant and Red Jacket. 
early Wars of the Six Nations, etc. 
ToN and Liuiir EaGieston Ske.ye. 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 

47 First Lessons in Natural History and 
16mo, pp. 165. New York: 


First Voyage 
12mo, pp. 281. 


World. 
Lee and 


Language. 
Harper and Brothers. 


York: | 


Including an Account of the | 
By Epw arp Eoerrs- | 
12mo, pp. 370. New | 

| 


| The 


fill out the bare synoptical outlines which ac- | 


he has 
collected under the title Tales of Old Thulé.® 
are genuine wonder-tales, in which 
fairies and brownies enable beautiful prineess- 
es and heroic princes to achieve magic results, 
through the of enchanted swords and 
magic shoes and gloves. Our young readers 
| will recognize in one of the best of them—the 
llegend of the Princess Rashycoat—another 
| version of their old favorite, Cinderella. 


stories 


agency 


Tt ans- 


48 The Serpent-Charmer. By Lovis Rovssror. 
| lated by Mary pe Havtvitern W it 68 Engravii 
| pp. 294. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

49 An Involuntary Voyage. By Lucien Biart. Trans- 
| lated by Mrs. Casuet Hory and Mr. Jonn Liniir. Llus- 
trated. 12mo0, pp. 200. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

50 Around the Yule-Log. By Rrowagp Markuam. Ii- 
lustrated. 4to, pp. 234. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co, 

51 Tales of Old Thulé. Collected and Illustrated by J. 
| Morr Suitn. 12mo, pp. 199. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
| cott and Co, 


8vo, 
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Chitur’s Wistorical Herard, 


POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 24th of Decem- 


ber.—The second session of the Forty- | 


sixth Congress was begun Decemberl. Pres 
ident Hayes in his Message recommended the 
earliest practicable retirement of the legal- 
tender notes, and the maintenance of the pres- 
ent laws for the accumulation of a sinking 


fund sufficient to extinguish the public debt | 


within a limited period. The laws against po- 
lygamy, he says, should be firmly and effective- 
ly executed. In the course of a lengthy discus- 
sion of the civil service the President declares 


that in his opinion “every citizen has an equal | 


right to the honor and profit of entering the 
public service of his country. The only just 
ground of discrimination is the measure of 
character and capacity he has to make that 
service most useful to the people. Except in 
cases Where, upon just and recognized princi- 
ples, as upon the theory of pensions, offices and 
promotions are bestowed as rewards for past 


services, their bestowal upon any theory which | 


disregards personal merit is an act of injustice 
to the citizen, as well as a breach of that trust 


subject to which the appointing power is held.” | erts had been driven from Cabool, after hard 


The competitive system, where applied, has in 
various ways contributed to improve the pub- 
lic service. Considerable space is given in the 
Message to the condition of the Indians. The 
President recommends the passage of a law en- 


| vember 25, under the Presidency of § 


| vember 27 


abling the government to give Indians a title- | 


fee, inalienable for twenty-five years, to the 
farm lands assigned to them by allotment. He 
also repeats the recommendation made in a 
former message that a law be passed admitting 
the Indians who can give satisfactory proof 


families for a number of years, and who are 
willing to detach themselves from their tribal 


relations, to the benefit of the Homestead | in Chemnitz, Saxony. Over seventy persons 


Act, and authorizing the government to grant 
them patents containing the same provision 
of inalienability for a certain period. 

Alexander Ramsey, of Minnesota, was nom- 
inated and confirmed as Secretary of War 
December 10. 

The House, December 12, passed the Fortifi- 
cations and Pension Appropriation bills, the 
former amounting to $375,000 and the latter to 
$32,404,000. On the 17th, the Military Acade- 
my Appropriation Bill, amounting to $314,919, 
Was passed. 

The Senate, on the 19th, appointed a com- 
nittee of five to investigate the causes of the 
recent negro exodus from the South. On the 
same day a committee was appointed by the 
House to examine into the subject of an inter- 
oceanic ship-canal. 

Congress took a holiday recess from Decem- 
ber 19 to January 6. 

General William Mahone was elected, De- 
cember 16, United States Senator from Virginia, 











to succeed Senator Withers, whose term ex} 
March 4, 1s21. ; 

Another attempt was made, December 92] 
near Moscow, to kill the Czar of Russia }, 
blowing up the cars on which he was SUP pose 
to be travelling. Fortunately the conspi; 
tors by mistake destroyed the baggage trai; 
and the royal party escaped. 

Alfonso XIL, King of Spain, and the Are] 
duchess Marie Christine, of Austria, were may 
ried in Madrid November 29. 

Anew Spanish ministry was formed Decey 
ber 10, with Sefior Canovas del Castillo as Pr 
mier. 


res 


A new Italian ministry was announced Ni 


Cairoli, 
The French Legislature met in Paris No- 
7, for the first time sinee 1270, M, 
Gambetta congratulated the House on the res- 
toration to Paris of the legal title of the eayi- 
tal of France.—The Waddington ministry re- 
signed December 2]. 
The Afghans have renewed the contest wit! 


the British, and at last accounts General Rob- 


fighting. 

The war in South America still continues 
The Chilians followed the Peruvians and Bo- 
livians to Iquique, and defeated them there, 
late in November, capturing the city, which 
the allies burned before abandoning it. Th 
Chilians have also captured the Peruvian cor- 
vette Pifcomayo. 

DISASTERS, 


December 11.—Town of Red Rock, Pennsy]- 


| vania, destroyed by fire. 
of having by their own labor supported their | 


December 2.—The steam-ship Borussia, of the 
Dominion and Mississippi Line, sank at sea. 
Two hundred lives lost.—Fire-damp explosion 


killed. 

December 6.—Storm wave swept over Mon- 
kishkhal Island, Bay of Biscay, drowning sey- 
eral hundred persons. 

December 9.—News of sinking of British 
steamer Roscommon, from Liverpool for Ha- 
vana. Six of the crew drowned. 

December 16.—-Twelve men killed and eight 
wounded by an explosion of blasting material 
in asalt mine at Schwabischhall, Wiirtemberg. 

OBITUARY. 

November 30.—In Chicago, Illinois, General 
Jefferson C. Davis, in his fifty-second year. 

December 10:--At Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Dr. Enoch Cobb Wines, prison-reformer. 

November 23.—At Madrid, Spain, the Count- 
ess de Montijo, mother of the ex-Empress Eu- 
génie. 

November 24.—In London, John Thaddeus 
Delane, late editor of the London Times, aged 
sixty-two years. 





Chitar’s 


MWNHE reception given to Bishop Potter at 
| the Academy of Music on the 25th of No 

mber, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
ear of his episcopate, called together an au- 
ce that filled all the seats and standing- 
m of the stage and auditorium. Crowds 
ed away who desired to get in, but * could 


for the press.” Apropos of this, a rever- 
centleman near one of the doors, who was 
iwgling for entrance, said, “The only pro- | 
riety I car a theatre | 
rsuch a reception consists in the fact that in 


1 see in the selection of 


he early ages of the Church the bishops were 


vays martyred there.” 


i) 


we 


CUUeT. 


dulged in excessive drink, and, in consequence, 
nearly committed the crime of murder upon 
But the Court the 
error of its ways, reformed, became a respect- 
able man, and was elected judge. This Court 
whatever that if it had not re 
formed, the Court would long since have been 
in the penitentiary, Go you, 


the Court’s cousin. saw 


has no doubt 


or in its grave. 


| Sir, and do likewise.” 


FOREIGN papers sometimes contain notices 
like the following, but this is the first instance 
we have observed in this country. 


In the Titusville (Pennsylvania) Terald of 


| November 24, 1879, is this editorial announce- 


ANOTHER reverend gentleman of this city, 
nown alike for his wit and eloquence, allud 
¢ casually to the fact that a brother of Bish- 
yy» Potter had been Bishop of Pennsylvania, 


nd that the bright and genial rector of Grace 
hurch, Dr. Henry C. Potter, had just narrow- 
escaped election to the see of New Jersey, 
marked, “It would seem that the American 
scopate ws really the Potters’ Field.” 


{ 


“GRIM-VISAGED war hath smoothed his wrin- 
led front” in all campaigns, in every clime, 
incidents fairly stuffed with humor. The 
ist contribution comes from Zululand. 
Evelyn Wood, it seems, did not get on 
y well with his chaplain, and on one ocea- 
sion got into a little conversation with him in 
vhich he did not come off first best. 
“When are you going to leave us, Mr. 
isked the general. 
“Oh, about the same time that you do your 
self, I suppose,” meekly answered the parson. 
“Oh, Ldon’t know so much about that,” said 
Sir Evelyn, “for I want your tent, and I can’t 


] 
K 


ire your rations much longer.” 
“Ah! but I want my tent myself, general, 
though I don’t want spare rations.” 

‘Yes, but you know mine is the ‘ flying col- 
mn,’ and I can’t be expected to fly with a lot 
of parsons hanging on to my coat tails.” 

“Well, general, all I ean say is that if you 
call seven miles and a half a day flying, I think 
I shall be able to keep up with you.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the general, a 
little nettled, “but I hear now that there’s a 
Roman Catholic chaplain about to join us, and 
if he does, I declare Pll put him in your tent.” 

“Ifyou do, I dare say I shall have sufficient 
strength to put him out again,” meekly ob- 
served the parson, and so the interview ended. 


) 


JUDGE —— was a Louisiana judge who 
was never known to use the pronoun “I” after 
he was elevated to the bench. On one occa- 
sion he undertook to lecture an offender who 
was brought before his court while under the 
influence of liquor, and proceeded thus: “ When 
tLis Court was a young man, it sometimes in- 
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Two days later the same paper contained the 
following: 


CARD OF THANKS. 


ALSO, ADDRESS TO THE Pt 


Tit 
Herald: 
irough the columns of your paper to ex- 
th 


r of the 


» thanks to ladies and gentlemen 


ose 


ilremitting acts of 


y wife and mysel mer’s 
ive placed me und bligations to 


I would also take this op ladies 


portunity to state to the 

wid vicinity that I will cont 

, and ll endea 
t ot g 

rvi 

lowest ma 


in the mil- 


ich more 


nue 


tusville 
as" 


usiness vor to keep an 
busin vor to keep a m 


le f 
I oods than 


pr ove 
can produce, at the 


Tus, from Utica, New York, is just a trifle 
out of the ordinary run of the doleful: 


Dirn—At Paris Hill, December 4, 1 


daughter of Patrick Tormey, in the 2 


We laid Ka 
That was frosted with silver 
A pillow of satin, wi 
And silk fringes whiter than milk; 
Folds of linen like snow-drifts 

Over the bosom the breath mightn’t lift; 
White hands crossed tl y to show, 
Hiding the heart that was broken below. 


tie 


to rest in her rose- 
and lir 


| h tassels of silk, 


easy 


t 


IN a certain college under Presbyterian au- 
spices, not a hundred miles from New York, it 
is a rule that the students shall attend church 
at least once each Sunday, either in the college 
chapel, or some church in town which they 
shall designate, and for non-attendance satis- 
Of course on 


| factory reasons must be given. 
Monday mornings, when these reasons are call- 
ed for, much ingenuity and some fun are 
brought out. In one of these interviews Prof. 
L—— asked a student: ‘“* Mr. C——, where did 
you attend church yesterday ?” 
Mr. C - replied, “The First Church, Sir.” 
The professor, looking a little surprised, said, 
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“Are you not aware, Mr. C 
no service at the First Church yesterday ?” 
This was a poser, but was coolly met by, “I 
mean, professor, the first church I came to.” 
A general laugh followed, and somehow the 


young gentleman got rescued. 


THE humor of the war continues to crop out 
here and there, and is relished equally by the 
gray-coats and by those who wore the blue. 
lor instance, here is good old Daniel S. Hel- 


ton, a Baptist 


DECORATIVE 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


——, that there was | nessee, eighty-eight years old, 


| tion seems to be charged with accuracy, 


t preacher of Roane County, Ten- | 


He had sj; 
teen sons in the Union army and two In the 
Confederate, and thereupon becomes stat ; 
al by saying, “My sympathies were With the 
Union by fourteen majority.” The computa- 





ati 


good things were said at the an- 
of the St. Nicholas Soci, ty, of 
Mr. Chaunex yM 


as one of 


} nual dinner 
this city, in December last. 
Depew, one of the wittiest as well 
the ablest of our speakers, was particularly 


SOME very 
| 


| 


HIGH ART. 
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Arabella falls in love with an antique set of fire- 


irons, 


George gives her the set for a Christmas present, 
She then discovers it will look entire ly out of place 
with their modern grate. So the grate is changed— 




















—into a fire-place. 


to furnish and set off the fire-place. 





Of course it then becomes neces- 
sary to bny a few vases, jars, bric-d-brae, etc., in order 











Arabella then discovers that the whole effect is 
injured by their modern carpet. She explains 0 
George that a hard-wood polished floor— ' 
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is required to complete the effect. But the modern 
iirs of course do not harmonize wit! 


s; so they 


th the other 


are changed for solid, stiff, antique 


Georce. * But I miss the warm grate; 


bright, making the following statement among 
others of high historical interest: “ The Dutch- 
men, when they landed in New York, did not, 

e those who landed on Plymouth Rock, 
wrest the soil from the hands of its owners. 
They paid twenty-four dollars for Manhattan 
Island, like honest men, and then played pitch- 
penny on the Battery with the Indians, and 
won it back. These principles have been handed 
down to us.” 


Tur late Senator Chandler had no special 
regard for the “newspaper man” who happen- 
ed to ruffle his temper, and he had a way of 
expressing himself that was more nervous than 
elegant. 


deemed it a duty to do something gory to him, 
and with that intent started for ‘“ Newspaper 
Row.” Entering the office of one of the New 
York correspondents, he said: 

“Where is - ? Is he around here ?” 

“No, Sir; his place is down town.” 

“Well, when you see him you may tell him 
I am looking for him; and when I find him ’m 
going to run this umbrella into him, and open 
it.” And he stalked out in hot pursuit. 


Ir was the Rey. Mr. Ten Broeck who, when 
eleeted by the laity and rejected by the clergy, 
was asked: If a man is “ Right Reverend” who 
is wholly elected bishop, what is a man who is 
only half elected ? 

“The Left Reverend,” was his witty reply. 


LORD COLERIDGE, besides his great legal ac- 
quirements and judicial distinction, has, like 


One of these gentlemen had made } 
himself so obnoxious to the Senator that he | 


bric-A-brac are in the way; the 
and these horrid chairs are uncomfortable. 
Arapetta. “Uncomfortable! Why, George, 
shouldn’t think of that. You must 
F 


furnishings are antique, arlist 


polished floor is cold; 


you 
these 
, and FASHIONABLE.’ 


remem Der 


Lord Selborne, the gift of music. He is presi- 
dent of the Bach Club, which comprises the 
selectest amateurs of London. He is also full 
of humor, and considerate, and even playful, 
to embarrassed witnesses. A young barristex 
had called a witness’s attention to two contra- 
dictions in his testimony, one of which his own 
counsel showed was no contradiction at all. 
His lordship gave the young barrister a way 
of retreat out of his confusion by saying, 
“Never mind, Mr. ——}; one of your barrels 
has missed fire, but the other has taken effect.” 


THE Rev. Mr. I 


—isaverysmallman. He 
has a big heart and a large soul, but his body 


is diminutive. The Rev. Dr. S—— was oppos- 
ing division of dioceses, on the ground that it 
would “necessitate taking very small men for 
the episcopate.” 


“ Just the reason I am in favor of it,” said 


| I——, dryly. 


All who know him will appreciate the joke. 

AN admirer of the beautiful, i.e., a gentleman 
who has read the Drawer for twenty years, and 
is still living, in Vermont, sends us this: 

Democrats are the exception instead of the 
rule in Vermont, and it is unusual to see more 
than two or three gathered together. Widow 
—— has buried three husbands, all prominent 
Democrats. At the funeral of the last, many 
of the “ unterrified” were in attendance, and as 
they were leaving the house a gentleman re- 
marked, in an under-tone, “This looks like a 
Democratie State Convention.” 

The widow is soon to marry a fourth hus- 
band, who is also a noted Democrat, and as the 
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Was velng dal 


ot 


Is getting sel ious: 


one the ‘ 
this thing 


vid ‘ will 
Widow Vill 


true blues,” said: “ Boys, 
at this rate the 
a few years ruin the Democratic 


party of Rutland County.” 


in 


late B 
titute of true 


the house” 


shop Whi 


tingham was not des- 


humor. He once “ brought down 
at Convention by saying that he 
was continually in receipt of applications from 
Maryland vestries for clergy with very small 
families. ‘“ 


If this goes on,” said he, “I shall 
expect before many years that no one may ob- 


tain a cure in my diocese unless he be a clei 
gymi vith a very small appetite.” 

He used to cheer up his half-frightened can- 
didates on examination by telling them of the 
deacon who read the closing verse of a certain 
chapter of the Acts: 


the 


“ And he spake unto them 
Hebrew tongue, saying, ‘Here endeth 


econud lesson. 


in 
the 


RIDING one day 


paug 


cassock-vested, 


y in the cars, Dean F. R. Mils- 
h. who is of a ve | lose-shave 
nh, ho 1s Ofa very clean-cut, close-shaven, 
spruce-looking style, was a 
osted by an Irishman: 


“Yes.” } 


aean, 
"Cal 


9 


“ Praste, Sur? 
said the 
holic praste, I mane ?” 
“Oh y ” 
Not quite satisfied, he continued: “ Roman 
Catholic praste ?” 
= No, St a vid Dean M. 
‘Faith, Sur, and ye almost de 


} 1 13) 
LOOK 8O ilKe Wan. 


caved me, ye 


THAT little 
He 


who had a fine Gordon setter dog. 


San Francisco boy was quite 


correct. had been visiting some country 
COuUSLDS, 
Willie, who had apparently failed to win the 
dog’s friendship, gave that “ dere 
was too many boys on dat farm, and not enough 


dorg 


as a reason 


Tue Rev. 
where in what 
with 


Mr. — travelling some- 
was then the West. He fell in 
a French Roman Catholic priest. Our 
parson the Catholic 
Church, and the Frenchman spoke of his as the 
Catholic Church. 


was 


spoke of his Church as 
Some confusion of ideas nat 
urally followed. At last said the polite Ro- 
manist: “Vat veel do? I tell you. Ve 
veel say my ¢ atolie Shurech, and your Catolic 
Shurechk.” 


ve 


And they did, much to mutual amuse- 
ment. 

THE encouraging and ever-popular bean, 
whether boiled, baked, or porridged,.is thus 
alluded to by a correspondent at Lakeville, 
Connecticut: 

“A 


by relatives residing some distance off. 


family residing in the city were visited 


scussed recently, Jim —, | 


“Yes, yes,’ replied that uncle; ‘and 
ship could float twenty-four hours and 
hit a bean.’” 

A New ENGLAND contributor sends the fo]. 
lowing epitaphs taken from grave-stones in 4 
cemetery in the northeastern part of Connecti- 
cut: 

Shed not the tear for Simon Rugg 
For life to him was a constant strt 
He preferred the tomb and deat 
To managing mortgaged real est: 

Here lies the body of little J , 

Who ran off slyly and played in the 

Got cold, had the measles, they struck insid 
And in less than four short days she died. 
With tears her parents sprinkled her grave; 
Fresh water killed her, salt tears won't say 
But cheer up, parents, she’s gone before 
Where chicken-pox and measles attack us no more, 
Where the sun shines ever on streets of gold, 

And there’s no possible chance of taking cold. 
PARSON B -~ lived a few miles “out” on 
the road running from a certain elm-bowered 
city of Maine toa small manufacturing village 
just beyond. The parson was known as thi 
embodiment of oddities and quiddities, and 
also as a very convenient resort when one of 
the city pulpits needed a “short-notice” sup 
ply, and the village of Sacarappa had a repu- 
tation, equally well established, for manners 
and morality for which ungodliness was a 
tle term. 


ven 
gen- 


One Sunday morning the parson was sudden- 
ly summoned to fill the “erack” pulpit of the 


| city, its own divine being unexpectedly detain- 


ed away from home. Hastily snatching a ser- 
mon from the pile, he put it in his pocket, 
mounied his high-hipped nag, and was off. 

It was a bright October morning, and the 
keen air had put life into the parson’s veins 
and oratory into his soul. Warming at every 
sentence of his discourse, he poured forth a 
rising flood of rebuke, exposure, warning, and 
condemnation such as might well stir the souls 
of any company of sinners to their depths. 

But as the climax was reached and the con- 
clusion drew near, the parson began to recol- 
lect himself. This was no company of sinners. 
These were the “ first circles” of P 
crats in velvet and silk ; 


, aristo- 
their chureh had the 
tallest steeple and the handsomest front in 
town, and their minister commanded a higher 
salary than any other church in Maine could 


| raise. 


The parson felt a blush stealing to his cheek. 
He hurried through his sermon, closed it, and 
reached uncomfortably for the hymn-book; 


| then, with a quick little movement, he wheeled 


about, and cocking his wizened face to one 


| side, piped out, in his queer, high-pitched voice: 


One | 
' 


of the visitors remarked that there had been | 


a great quantity of bean porridge made in his 
mother’s family ; ‘enough,’ said he, ‘to float 
a 74-gun ship. Don’t you think Uncle 
John ?’—appealing to one of his relatives. 


80, 


} Morning. 


“T hope no one in the audience will take of- 
fense at any remarks offered in my address this 
I was sent for in great haste, had no 


| time to make a seleetion, and the truth is, this 


sermon never was written to come iu here; it 


| was written for Sacarap’ folks.” 





